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vi PREFACE. 

of Affairs in Ireland^ and his History of the Irish Confederation^ 
as, though only a few of them refer to the period with which the 
present work is occupied, I hope to be able to make full use 
of them when I come to deal with the Civil War. 

Of MS. sources of information, which I had not at com- 
mand in writing my first edition, I would specify the letters 
preserved at Hatfield, access to which I owe to the kindness of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and the series of Roman transcripts 
which are now accumulating in the Public Record Office. 
Every month, and sometimes every week, brings a new addition 
to this valuable collection, and I may probably be able in an 
Appendix to the last volume to clear up some points left un- 
settled. 

I have also received permission from Earl Cowper to 
examine the correspondence of Sir John Coke preserved at 
Melbourne Hall, and from Mr. F. W. Cosens to see a collec- 
tion of transcripts of Gondomar's despatches in his possession. 
I hope that from these sources I may obtain new information, 
but I cannot as yet say whether this will be the case. 

In the first edition the work opened with a somewhat 
lengthy sketch of English history down to the death of 
Elizabeth. The greater part of this is now omitted, partly 
because it seems out of place, and partly because I havb 
recently given it to the world in a more mature form, in an 
Introduction to the Study of English History written by me in 
conjunction with Mr. J. Bass Mullinger. 
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2 THE TUDOR MONARCHY. CH. I. 

the nation itself. It was not here, as it was in France, that the 
choice lay only between a despotic king and a turbulent and 
oppressive baronage — between one tyrant and a thousand. A 
king ruling in accordance with law, and submitting his judg- 
ment to the expressed will of the national council, so that the 
things which concerned all might be approved of by all, was 
the ideal of government which was accepted by Edward I. 

The materials of a Parliamentary constitution were no 
doubt ready to Edward's hand The great councils of the 
The Pariia- ^orman kings were no more than the Witenagemots 
ments of of earlier times in a feudal shape, as by subsequent 
\ ^J!L-^' modifications they ultimately took the form of the 
modem House of Lords. During the reigns of the Conqueror 
and his sons, they were occasionally held. Under Henry II. 
they met more frequently, to take part in the great questions 
of the time, and to give their sanction to the reforms proposed 
by the king. When John and his son were uix)n the throne, 
the great barons saw the necessity of uniting themselves in 
their opposition to the Government with the lesser knights and 
freeholders, and accordingly, at that time, representatives of 
this class began to be present at their meetings. Towards the 
end of the contest Simon of Montfort summoned burgesses 
from a few towns which were likely to support his party. The 
advantages to be derived from these changes did not escape 
the sagacious mind of Edward Without a single afterthought, 
or reservation of any kind, he at once accepted the limitation 
of his own powers. To the Parliament thus formed he sub- 
mitted his legislative enactments. He requested their advice 
on the most important administrative measures, and even 
3rielded to them, though not without some reluctance, the last 

\ remnant of his powers of arbitrary taication. 

^ He had his reward Great as were his achievements in 

peace and war, the Parliament of England was the noblest 
EnsjUsh monument ever reared by mortal man. Perhaps the 
™*J^^. day may come when that Parliament will think that: 
«n«o'- the statue of Edward ought to occupy the place in- 

Palace Yard which has been so unworthily taken possession o 
by the one among our long line of sovereigns who has the leas 
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be exercised in the interests, not of the Sovereign, but of the 
nation. Hence the popularity of ever}^ king of England who 
made it his object to fulfil the duties of his office. A Sovereign 
who neglected those duties, or one who made use of his high 
position as a means to pamper his own appetites, or those of 
his favourites, was alike ruinous to the fortunes of the rising 
nation. England needed a strong hand to hold the reins, 
and it knew well what its need was. At all costs a government 
must be obtained, or anarchy would break out in its wildest 
forms. What the people felt with regard to the royal 
from 'Piers ^ office was admirably expressed by a writer who lived 
°"^ * in the latter part of the reign of Edward III. After 
telling the well-known fable of the attempt made by the rats to 
bell the cat,' he proceeds to add a sequel of his own. In his 
story the cat, of course, represents the king, the rats stand for 
the nobles, and the mice for the common people. He informs 
us that after the council of the rats had broken up, a little 
mouse stepped forward to address the assembly, which then 
consisted of a large number of mice. He warned them that 
they had better take no part in any attempt against the life, or 
even against the power, of the cat. He had often been told 
by his father of the great misery which prevailed when the cat 
was a kitten. Then the rats gave the mice no rest. If the 
cat injured a mouse or two now and then, at all events he kept 
down the number of the rats. 

It was difficult in a hereditary monarchy to find a worthy 
successor to Edward I. Edward II. was deservedly deposed. 

later ^^ ^^ Edward III., kept England in peace at 
piantagenet home by engaging it in a war of foreign conquest. 
"^ Richard II. succumbed to the difficulties of his situa- 

tion, augmented by his own incapacity for the task of govern- 
ment 

The Revolution of 1399 placed the family of Lancaster on 

,3^9.1485. the throne. Ruling as it did by a Parliamentary 

The Lan. ^j^ie, it was unablc to control the power of the great 

icSngs- barons. Parliament was strong, but in Parliament 

the weight of the House of Lords was superior to that of the 

* Piers Ploughman^ 1. 361-413. 
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ment on the heads of the great, when it was difficult to find a 
jury which would not be hindered by fear or affection from 
bringing in a verdict against them, even if it could be sup- 
ported by the strongest evidence. 

Such a work could not be done by a weak king. The 
middle class — the countn* centn* and the tradesmen — were 
Stixnrth of ^^^^'^S enough to give supi>ort to the sovereign, but 
the Tudor they had not as yet that organisation which would 
have made them strong independently of him* In 
consei]uence, the king who gave them security was reverenced 
with no common reverence. Because ver}* few wished to 
resist him, those who lifted hand against him fell under the 
1509-1547. general reprobation. Henr)* VII., and still more 
HenryViir, Henr\* VIII., were therefore able to do many 
things which no king had ever done before. They could 
wreak their vengeance on those who were obnoxious to them, 
sometimes under the cover of the law, sometimes without any 
pretext of bw.-^Their rule was as near an approach to despot- 
ism as has ever been known in England. But heavily as the 
yoke pressed on individuals it pressed lightly on the nation. 
One word which has come down to us from those times is 
sufficient to point out the nature of the power which men 
understood to be entrusted to the Tudor kings. Even when 
their acts were most violent, the name by which what we should 
call *the nation' was spoken of was *the commonwealth.' 
Every class, even the king himself, had a position of its own ; 
but each was expected to contribute to the well-being of the 
whole. Above all, the king had no standing army, still less a 
body of foreign mercenaries to depend on. His force rested 
entirely upon public opinion, and that opinion, inert as it was 
on questions affecting individual rights, was prompt to take 
alarm when general interests were at stake. 

The specially constitutional work of Henry VIII. was the 
admission of the House of Commons to a preponderating in- 
iDCRuing fluence in Parliament No doubt he filled the House 
gnrer d^Uw ^jjj^ j^jg q^^ creatures, and he suggested, and even 
Ooamoot. put into shape, the measures adopted by it For all 
that, the general tone of the House was the tone of the nation 





, h-.:f.?t.'.i' con- 
II ]-.::^ the JV.-HO lh.-lween 
iJLi ts iktcsti-i! innovations, 
• .IS tlicir Mthcrs h.nl done, 
i. bin tlicy «tro fntryetic 
L' w;)y til the teaching of 
h wn^ i'\i'ii moro.int!ti;oiii<iiit(ith>:' nncicnt creed; 
itacknl, sonicliiiies with [.tiiss scurrility, jirinciples 
fiich wtTf doar lo the vast majority of Englishmen. 
ic warring elcnient-s Htnry felt it to be his duty 
■nee. He sent to the srafTold those who main- 
ncd the authority of the l'0[>e, and who, by so 
n;^, assailed the national independence. He sent 
he stake those who j^reached ne»' doctrines, and, 
ssailcd the national unity. The work was done 
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nation by which she had been deposed, and demanding either 
an English army to replace her on the throne, or permission to 
seek similar assistance from the King of France. Elizabeth 
hesitated long. She could not, even if she had wished it, grant 
her the assistance of an English force ; and to look on while 
she was being restored by a French army was equally impossible 
in the condition in which European politics were at the time. 
With Mary's claims to the English crown, a French conquest 
of Scotland would only have been the precursor of a French 
attempt to conquer England. 

After long deliberation, Elizabeth chose the alternative 
which for the time seemed to be most prudent. She must 
Her im. bave come at last to doubt the wisdom of her de- 
JndTx^u' cision. While Mary was lying within the walls of an 
uon. English prison, her name became a tower of strength 

to the Papal party throughout Europe. The tale of her life, 
told as it was in every Catholic society, was listened to as if it 
had been one of the legends of the Saints. Evqry tear she 
dropped put a sword into the hands of the Pope and the 
Spaniard There was not a romantic youth in Catholic Europe 
who did not cherish the hope of becoming the chosen in- 
strument by whose hands deliverance might reach the victim of 
heretical tyranny. Jesuits and missionary priests swarmed over 
from the Continent, and whispered hopes of victory in the ears 
of their disciples. Incessant attempts were made to assassinate 
Elizabeth. At last the end drew near ; the only end which 
could well have come of it Louder and louder the voice of 
England rose, demanding that the witch who had seduced so 
many hearts should not be suffered to live. After a long 
struggle, Elizabeth gave way. The deed was done which none 
of those had contemplated who, nineteen years before, had 
joined in recommending the detention of the Scottish Queen, 
although it was only the logical consequence of that fatal error. 

If the Government and people of England dealt thus with 

Mary herself they were not likely to treat with mild- 

of the "*" ness the supporters of her claims. Act after Act was 

^'*"^^ passed, each harsher than the last, against priests wha 

should attempt to reconcile any subject of the Queen to the^ 
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the overthrow of priestly domination, were by no means 
inclined to part with the decent forms and reverent ceremonies 
which remained. If Elizabeth had carried out the Reforma- 
tion in the spirit of Cartwright and Humphreys, many years 
would hardly have passed before the House of Commons 
would have been found supporting the principles which had 
been maintained by Gardiner and Bonner in her father's reign. 
What the tendency of those principles was, England had 
learned only too well by a bitter experience. 

It speaks volumes in favour of the conciliatory effects of 
English institutions that Elizabeth was able to find amongst 
the Calvinist clergy men who would assist her as bishops in 
carrying out the settlement upon which she had determined. 
They would themselves have preferred to see alterations made 
to which she was unwilling to assent, but they were ready to 
give up points which they judged to be comparatively unim- 
portant, rather than to put the fortunes of Protestantism itself 
in jeopardy. If, so late as in 157 1, Archbishop Parker had to 
write that * the most part of the subjects of the Queen's High- 
ness disliketh the common bread for the sacrament,' * we may 
be sure that any general attempt to adopt the simple forms of 
the Genevan ritual would have met with similar disfavour. 
Even if Elizabeth had been inclined to try the experiment, she 
could not have afforded to run the risk. There was, probably, 
not more than a very little pardonable exaggeration in the 
words which, in 1559, were addressed by Granvelle to the 
English Ambassador. "It is strange," he said, "that you believe 
the world knoweth not your weakness. I demand, what store 
of captains or men of war have you ? What treasure, what 
furniture for defence ? What hold in England able to endure 
the breath of a cannon for one day? Your men, I confess, 
are valiant, but without discipline. But, admit you had 
discipline, what should it avail in division? The people a 
little removed from London are not of the Queen's religion- 
The nobles repine at it, and we are not ignorant that of late 
some of them conspired against her.") ' 

» Parker Correspondence^ p. 373. « Wrist's Qmm EiisadetA, i. 24- 
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reignty of princes,' although it would be * in first show very 
popular.' * 

As a religious belief for individual men, Calvinism was 
eminently favourable to the progress of liberty. But the 
Reasons Calvinistic clergy, in their creditable zeal for the ame- 
tify Ws"*^ lioration of the moral condition of mankind, shared 
opinion. (q the fuU with the national statesmen their ignorance 
of the limits beyond which force cannot be profitably employed 
for the correction of evil Their very sincerity made it more 
injurious to the true cause of virtue to intrust them with the 
power of putting into force measures for the repression of vice 
than it was to leave similar powers in the hands of the states- 
men of the day. The thousand feelings by which restraints 
were laid upon men of the latter class, their prejudices, their 
weaknesses, and occasionally even their profligacy itself, com- 
bined with their practical sagacity in diminishing the extent 
to which they were willing to punish actions which should 
never have been punished at all. With the Calvinistic clergy 
these feelings were totally inoperative. Penetrated with the 
hatred of vice, and filled with the love of all that was pure 
and holy, they saw no better way of combating evils which 
they justly dreaded than by directing against them the whole 
force of society, in the vain hope of exterminating them by a 
succession of well-directed blows. Of the distinction between 
immorality and crime they knew nothing. If they had been 
true to their own principles they would have remembered that, 
whenever in cases of immorality they failed to purify by ad- 
monition and exhortation the corruption of the heart, they had 
nothing more to do. If it was contrary to spiritual religion 
to attract the mind by outward forms, it was far more contrary 
to it to force the mind by external penalties. By an intelligible 
inconsistency, they allowed this argument to drop out of sight 
They did not, indeed, themselves claim to inflict these punish- 
ments ; in theory they had drawn the line too distinctly between 
the spheres of the ecclesiastical and the secular jurisdiction to 
admit of that They contented themselves with pronouncing 

> Writing in Walsingham's name, Bacon's Letttn and Life^ i. loo. 
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)y Whitgift would have inspired the men who held it with 
conciliatory sentiments. This, unfortunately, was not the case. 
AHiitgift and those who thought with him seemed to regard 
heir opponents as enemies to be crushed, rather than as 
riends whose misdirected energies were to be turned into some 
Deneficial channel Even the good and gentie Grindal had no 
3ther remedy for Presbyterianism than to send half a dozen of 
its most attached disciples to the common gaol at Cambridge, 
md another half-dozen to the same destination at Oxford 

But if Grindal forgot himself for a moment, he was soon 
sible to vindicate his claim to respect as the occupant of the 
Brindai. highest Seat in the English Church. In one of the 
SfclnTe^** gravest crises through which that Church ever passed 
*»"*^* he stood forth as her champion, under circumstances 

of peculiar difficulty and danger. It was plain that the energies 
of the Government could not long continue to be occupied 
with merely repressive means, without serious detriment to the 
Church, the interest of which those measures were intended to 
protect. It was all very well to enact rules for the regulation 
of questions in dispute ; but unless the conforming clergy could 
put forth some of the energy and ability which were to be 
found on the opposite side, the Bishops and their regulations 
would, sooner or later, disappear together. The Bishops them- 
selves were not in fault They had long grieved over the 
condition of the clergy. In most parishes, the very 
dition of men who had sung mass in the days of Mary now 

ergy. remained to read the service from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The livings were generally so small that they 
offered no inducement to anyone to accept them who was 
above a very humble station in life. It was well if the incum- 
bents could blunder through the prescribed forms, and could 
occasionally read a homily. 

The consequence of this state of things was, that whilst 
churches where sermons were preached were crowded, those 
where they were not were deserted * The only Hope oi abetter 
state of things lay in the prospect of obtadning ^"^^^ services ol 

> Hooker, Ecd. M.. ir, xxu. 16. 
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Church which was rapidly stiffening into a mere piece of state 
machinery. 

The Archbishop drew up rules by which the abuses 
which had occurred might be obviated for the future. The 
. meetings were to be held only under the direction of 

draws up the Bishop of the diocese, by whom the moderator 
prevent was to be appointed. The Bishop was to select the 
* "**** subject for discussion, and without his permission no 
one was to be allowed to speak. This permission was never, 
on any account, to be accorded to any layman, or to any 
deprived or suspended minister. Any person attacking the 
institutions of the Church was to be reported to the Bishop, 
and forbidden to take part in the exercises on any future 
occasion. 

Under such regulations these meetings deserved to prosper. 
They were undoubtedly, as Bacon long afterwards said, when he 
urged their resumption, * the best way to frame and train up 
preachers to handle the Word of God as it ought to be 
handled.'! 

Unfortunately for herself and for England, the Queen 
looked upon these proceedings from a totally opposite point of 

Elizabeth ^^^^' ^^ ^^^ sagacity enough to leave unnoticed 
regards these opinions which differed from her own, provided they 
with sus- would be content to remain in obscurity, and were 
'**^°°* not paraded before the eye of the public ; but for the 
clash of free speech and free action she entertained feelings of 
the deepest antipathy. Even preaching itself she regarded with 
Her dislike dislike. Very carefully chosen persons from amongst 
ofpreaching. ^^ clergy, on rare occasions, might be allowed to 
indulge a select audience with the luxury of a sermon ; but, in 
ordinary circumstances, it would be quite enough if one of the 
Homilies, published by authority, were read in the hearing of 
the congregation. There would be no fear of an heretical 
notions entering into the minds of men who, from one year's 
end to another, never listened to anything but those faultless 

> Certain Considerations far the better EstahHshment of the Church Oj 
Sngland, 
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belief in England other than the Calvinism which was accepted by 
the ablest and most active amongst the clergy. The Queen's re- 
gulations were, after all, a mere lifeless body, into which the spirit 
of religious faith had yet to be breathed. The struggle against 
Rome, too, was daily assuming the proportions of a national 
conflict Men, who in ordinary times would have taken little 
interest in the dislike of some of the clergy to use certain forms, 
were ready to show them favour when they were declaiming 
against the adoption of the rags of an anti-national Church, 
Nor was the growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the re- 
straint put upon personal liberty by the Government, adverse 
to the claims of the ministers as long as they were on the per- 
secuted side ; although the same feeling would have undoubt- 
edly manifested itself on the side of the Crown, if Cartwright 
had ever succeeded in putting the Presbyterian system in 
operation. 

Bills were accordingly brought in for amending the Prayer 
Book, and for retrenching in some degree the administrative 
powers of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But the most re- 
markable monument of the temper of the House was an Act,* 
which was often appealed to in later times, in which confirma- 
mation was given to the Thirty-nine Articles. It was enacted 
that all ministers should be compelled to subscribe to those 
articles only which concerned the Christian faith and the 
doctrine of the Sacraments. By the insertion of the word * only,' 
the House of Commons meant it to be understood that no 
signature was to be required to the Articles which related to 
points of discipline and Church government 

Thus a breach was opened between the two greatest powers 
known to the constitution, never to be again closed till the 
Breach monarchy had itself disappeared for a time in the 
between the watcrs of the conflict The English Reformation 

Crown and ^ 

the Com- was, as has been said, the work of the laity of 
^^tic^ England, headed by the Sovereign. The House of 
quesuon. Commons now threatened to go one way, while the 
Queen was determined to go another. No doubt, the pro- 

I 13 Eliz. cap. 12. 
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ought further, as they said, to seize all the property of the 
('hurch, from the wide domain of the Bishop down to the 
glebe land of the incumbent of a country parish. 

Terrified by these opinions, the Presbyterian Cartwri^t 
wrote in denunciation of their wickedness. Parliament aUowed 
lUA'iimiii) itself, in 1593, for the first time since the accession 
ihfl'(:huJi;ii ^^ Elizabeth, to pass a statute against Protestants of 
•y.irni. any kind. 

The latter years of Elizabeth were quieter than the storms 
which followed uix)n the appointment of the High Commission 
had indicated. Perhaps the sweep which had been made 
from amongst the clergy had left a smaller number of persons 
uiwm whom the Court could exercise its authority; perhaps, 
aUo, the dissatisfied, certain that there was no hope of any 
change of system as long as Elizabeth lived, reserved them- 
nclves for the reign of her successor. Such causes, however, 
whatever their eflcct may have been, were not in themselves of 
HufTu-icnt importance to account for the undoubted reaction 
against I'uritanism which marked the end of the sixteenth 
t:cntury. 

Ah, one by one, the men who had sustained the Queen at her 
OcreMsion dropped into the grave, a generation arose which, 
CiiuiM-ior excepting in books of controversy, knew nothing of 
ihUrrmiioii. any religion which differed from that of the Church 
of England. The ceremonies and vestments which, in the 
time of their fathers, had been exposed to such bitter attacks, 
were to them hallowed as having been entwined with their 
earliest associations. It required a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion to connect them with the forms of a departed system 
which they had never witnessed with their eyes ; but they 
remembered that those ceremonies had been used, and those 
vestnients had been worn, by the clergy who had led their 
prayers during those anxious days when the Armada, yet un- 
conquered, was hovering round the coast, and who had, 'vojm 
their name, and in the name of all true Englishmen, offered th^ 

thanksgiving which ascended to heaven after the great victoi 

iad been won. By many of them these forms were teceivi 
vith pleasure for their own sake. In every age there will 
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precision, were not likely in future to find favour at the same 
time with any one class of reasoners. WTien he argues from 
Scripture, and from the practice of the early Church, the as yet 
undeveloped features of Bancroft and Laud are plainly to be 
discerned. When he proclaims the supremacy of law, and 
weighs the pretensions of the Puritans in the scales of reason, 
he shows a mind the thoughts of which are cast in the same 
mould with those of that great school of thinkers of whom 
Bacon is the acknowl^ged head. Hooker's greatness indeed, 
like the greatness of all those by whom England was ennobled 
in the Elizabethan age, consisted mther in the entireness of his 
nature than in the thoroughness with which his particular 
investigations were carried out He sees instinctively the 
unity of truth, and cannot fail to represent it as a living whole. 
It is this which has made him, far more than others who were 
his superiors in consistency of thought, to be regarded as the 
representative man of the Church of England. 

It soon appeared that the desire to hold a middle course 
between the rival ecclesiastical parties was not confined to a 
Growing few advanced thinkers. There was a large and in- 
fotoSfif creasing number of the laity who regarded the 
toleration, problem in Hooker's spirit, though they were dis- 
satisfied with his solution of it Even men who themselves 
admired the forms of worship prescribed by the Church, and 
who felt all Hooker's dislike of Presbjterianism, nevertheless, 
without any very deep reasoning, came to a precisely opposite 
conclusion. They were not yet the partisans that their 
children came to be, and they were more anxious to preserve 
the unity of the English Church than the forms which were 
rapidly making that unity impossible. If these ceremonies 
were only imposed by the law of the land for the sake of 
uniformity, without its being pretended that they were other- 
wise than of merely human origin, ought not that law to be 
relaxed ? Everywhere there was a cry for* preachers. \\Tiilst 
bishops and ministers were wrangling about points of mere 
detail, thousands of their fellow-countr)rmen were Uving like 
heathens. It was to be regretted that so many o€ ^ose who 
were capable of preaching should be so scru-piiVoMs about 
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It is the child mocking at his father's follies, whilst he closes 
his eyes to his nobleness and his chivalry. 

Shortly before the appearance of * Don Quixote ' another 
book saw the light amongst a very different people. To 
The 'Fa6 Spenser, nursed as he had been amongst the glories 
Queen 'the of the reign of Elizabeth, all that was noble in the 
Elizabethan old tales of chivalry had become a living reality. 
*^*' The ideal representations of the knights and damsels 

who pass before our view in his immortal poem, bring into 
our memory, without an effort, the champions who defended 
the throne of the virgin Queen, In England no great chasm 
divided the present from the past Englishmen were not 
prepared to find matter for jesting in the tales which had 
delighted their fathers, and they looked upon their history as 
an inheritance into which they themselves had entered. 

Great achievements do not make easy the task of the men 
who succeed to those by whom they have been accomplished. 

Difficulties /'^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Tijdors had beeh to complete the 
bequeathed /edifice of national independence by nationalising 
to her*^c. ^ the Church. In the course of the arduous struggle 
cesser. ^^^ ^^^ claimed and had obtained powers greater 

than those possessed by any former English kings. The very 
success which they had attained rendered those powers 
unnecessary. The institutions established by them had out- 
lived their purpose. The strong vindication of the rights of 
the State which had been necessary when religious differences 
threatened civil war, had ceased to be necessary when peace 
was assured. The prerogative of the Crown would need to 
be curtailed when it was applied to less important objects 
than the maintenance of national unity. Yet such changes, 
desirable in themselves, were not easy to accomplish. The 
mental habit by which institutions are supported does not 
readily pass away. As Elizabeth grew old, it was generally felt 
that great changes were impending. 

She herself knew that it must be so. The very success of 
her career must have made it appear to have been almost a 
failure. Men were everywhere asking for greater relaxation 
than she had been willing to give to them. 
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AVhatever was to come of it, the next age must take care of 
itselt Of one thing she felt sure, that no puppet of Spain or of 
Elizabeth's the Jesuits would ever wear the crown of England 
death. « j^y gg^^ \\z.^ been the seat of kings, and I will have 

no rascal to succeed me," she said, as she lay dying. When she 
was pressed to explain her meaning, she declared that her wish 
was that a king should follow her. " And who should that be," 
she added, " but our cousin of Scotland? " Her last act was to 
hold her hands over her head in the form of a crown, with the 
intention, as it was thought, of conveying to the bystanders the 
impression that she would be followed by one who was already 
a King.* So, early on the morning of March 24, 1603, the great 
Queen passed away from amongst a people whom she had 
loved so well, and over whom, according to the measure of 
human wisdom, she had ruled so wisely. 

Her forebodings were realised. Evil times were at hand. 
They followed her death, as they had followed the death of 
her father. 

When such sovereigns as the two great Tudors die, it 

seems as if the saying which the poet has put into the mouth 

of the crafty Antony were the rule which prevails in the 

world — 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Errors and follies soon produce their accustomed fruits. But 
when the error has been but the accompaniment of great and 
noble deeds, the fruit of those deeds is not long in making its 
way into the world. Henry VHI. must be judged by the great 
men who supported his daughter's throne, and who defended 
the land which he set free when *he broke the bonds of Rome.' 
Elizabeth must be judged by the Pyms and Cromwells, who, 
little as she would have approved of their actions, yet owed 
their strength to the vigour with which she headed the re- 
sistance of England against Spanish aggression. She had 
cleared the way for liberty, though she understood it not 

* The fullest and apparently the most authentic accoxinl \% X\vaX ^x^[^< 
Hsbad in Disraeli's CurtM/us o/LitertUure (1849), i^^* 3^^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOTLAND. 

When Elizabeth died, one great question was already pressing 
for solution — the question of the relationship between the 
1603. national Church and the dissidents on either hand 
don of*** — which was destined to agitate the minds of men 
toleration, ^s long as Stuart kings reigned in England. It was 
a question to which the successor of Elizabeth was not alto- 
gether a stranger, though his mode of dealing with it in Scotland 
gave little reason to hope that he would deal successfully with 
it in England. 

In many respects the aspect of Scotland in the sixteenth 
century was the reverse of that of England. The most remark- 
able feature of Elizabethan England was the harmony which 
resulted from the interdependence upon one another of the 
X560-1572. various elements of which the national life was 
Contrast be- composcd. To the north of the Tweed, the same 
laiSan/*^* elements for the most part reappeared; but they 
Scotland. ^^^^ ^^^^ Standing out sharp and clear, in well- 
defined contrast to one another. The clergy were more dis- 
tinctly clerical, the boroughs more isolated and self-contained, 
and, above all, the nobles retained the old turbulence of 
feudalism which had long ceased to be tolerated in any other 
country in Europe. 

When the Reformation first passed over Scotland, there 
was a momentary prospect of a change which might to some 
extent obliterate the existing distinctions, and give rise to a 
real national union. Noble and burgher^ rich and ipoot>j joined 
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with the preachers in effecting the overthrow of the medieval 
Church ; and it was by no means the intention of Knox and 
Knox's his fellow-labourers to erect a new hierarchy upon the 
Cha^h^ ruins of the old According to their theory, there was 
government, ^q be no longer any distinction between the laity and 
the clergy, excepting so far as the latter were set apart for the 
performance of peculiar duties. Of the forty-two persons who 
took their seats in the first General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland only six were ministers. Barons and earls were 
admitted to its consultations without any election at aU. So 
far as the first Reformers had any distinct idea of the nature 
of the Assembly which they had called into being, they in- 
tended it to be a body in which the nation should be re- 
presented by those, who were its natural leaders, as well as 
by those who had a closer connection with ecclesiastical affairs. 
Such a scheme as this, however, was doomed to failure from 
the first Here and there might be found individuals amongst 
Desertion of the high nobility who gave themselves heart and 
w tH^h^ soul to the Church of the Reformation, but, for the 
nobuity- most part, the earls and lords were satisfied as soon 
as they had gorged themselves with the plunder of the abbey 
lands. They had no idea of meeting on terms of equality with 
the humble ministers, and they cared little or nothing for the 
progress of the Gospel Nor was it indifference alone which 
kept these powerful men aloof: they had an instinctive feeling 
that the system to which they owed their high position was 
doomed, and that it was from the influence which the preachers 
were acquiring that immediate danger was to be apprehended 
to their own position. A great Scottish nobleman, in fact, was a 
very different personage firom the man who was called by a simi- 
lar title in England. He exercised little less than sovereign 
authority over his own district. Possessed of the power of life 
and death within its limits, his vassals looked up to him as 
the only man to whom they were accountable for their actions. 
They were ready to follow him into the field at his bidding, 
and they were seldom long allowed to remain at rest There 
was always some quarrel to be engaged in, some ueigJ\boMdw^ 
lord to be attacked, or some hereditary insult to be aven^e^ 
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With the physical force which was at the disposal of the 
aristocracy, the ministers were for the time unable to cope. 
But they had on their side that energy of life which 
thrramU- is Certain, sooner or later, to translate itself into 
^*"* power. It was not merely that, with scarcely an ex- 

ception, all the intellect of Scotland was to be found in their 
ranks ; their true strength lay in the undeviating firmness with 
which they bore witness for the law of God as the basis of all 
human action, and the vigorous and self-denying activity with 
which they called upon all who would listen to them to shake 
off the bonds of impurity and vice. How was it possible that 
there should long be agreement between the men whose whole 
lives were stained with bloodshed and oppression, and the men 
who were struggling, through good repute and evil repute, to 
reduce to order the chaos in which they lived, and to make 
their native country a land of godliness and peace? 

The compromise to which the nobility came with the 
ministers at Leith, in 1572, was for the aristocracy one of those 
TheTuichan apparent victories which give a certain presage of 
Bishops. future defeat Sorely against their will, the clergy 
were driven to consent to the institution of a Protestant 
Episcopate. The burghs and the lesser gentry were no match 
for the vassals of the great lords, and they were compelled to 
give way. But it was not a concession which did any credit 
to those to whom it had been made. They had not one single 
thought to spare for the country, or for the Church of whose 
interests they were thus summarily disposing. All they cared 
about was the wealth which might be gained by the scheme 
which they had adopted The Bishops were to be duly con- 
secrated, not in order that they might take part in that govern- 
ment of the clergy which is assigned to them in Episcopalian 
churches, but in order that they might have some legal title 
to hand over the greater part of their revenues to the nobles to 
whom they owed their sees. From that moment Episcopacy 
was a doomed fnstitution in Scotland. It was impossible for 
any man to submit to become a Bishop without losing every 
remnant of the self-respect which he might originally have 
possessed The moral strength which Presbyterianlsm gained 
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from this compromise was incalculable. It soon became the 
earnest belief of all who were truthful and independent in the 
nation, that the Presbyterian system was the one divinely 
appointed mode of Church government, from which it was 
^^ sinful to deviate in the slightest degree. Whatever 
the Divine credit must be given to Andrew Melville for his share 

riirht of 

p^sbyte- in producing this conviction, it is certain that the dis- 
"^°**°** reputable spectacle of the new Episcopacy was far 
more effective than any arguments which he was able to use. 

In 1 581 the Second Book of Discipline received the appro- 
val of the General Assembly. By it the Church pronounced 
,58,, its unqualified acceptance of those Presbyterian in- 
B^oifrf*'"*^ stitutions which, with some slight modifications, 
Diidpiine. finally overcame all opposition, and have maintained 
themselves to the present day. During the years which had 
passed since the introduction of the Reformation, the Assembly 
was becoming less national, and more distinctly ecclesiastical. 
Its strength lay in the fact that it represented all that was best 
and noblest in Scotland, and that its Church Courts gave a 
political education to the lower and middle classes, which they 
could never find in the Scottish Parliament Its weakness lay 
in the inevitable tendency of such a body to push principles to 
extremes, and to erect a tyranny over men's consciences in 
order to compel them to the observance of moral and ecclesias- 
tical laws. The censures of the Church fell heavily as well 
upon the man who kept away from church on the Lord's Day, 
as on the loose-liver and the drunkard Under the eye of the 
minister of the parish, the kirk-session gathered to inflict 
penalties on offenders, and in the kirk-session no regard was 
paid to worldly rank. The noblemen, who disdained to meet 
pious cobblers and craftsmen on an equal footing, naturally 
kept aloof from such gatherings. 

That the Presbyterian assemblies should become political 
institutions, was probably unavoidable. To them the Calvin- 
PoUdcai istically interpreted Bible was the Divine rule of 
^J^g^ life. Kings and nobles were to be honoured and 
Aasembiiei. obeyed, SO fiai as they conformed to il^ atvd de.NO\fc!^. 
their lives to the aurying out its principles m '^T^LcXicfc. 
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If they did not — and of their failure to do so the clergy were 
to be the sole interpreters — it was the duty of the Church, as 
in the Middle Ages it had been held to be the duty of the 
Popes, to withstand them to the face. Presbyterianism did not 
ask merely to be let alone to pursue its spiritual course un- 
hindered, it asked that the authorities of the State should 
become its instruments for the establishment upon earth of a 
kingdom as like that of heaven as it was possible to attain to. 
Of individual liberty, of the manifold luxuriance of human 
nature, Presbyterianism knew nothing; but it did much to 
encourage resistance to the arbitrary power of rulers. It set 
its face like a flint against any assumption of Divine right, 
except by its own assemblies. It called upon kings to conform 
their actions to a definite law. If kings were to master it, it 
could only be by an appeal to a law wider and more consonant 
to the facts of nature than its own. 

It was inevitable that the Scottish Church at the end of the 
sixteenth century should entangle itself, not merely in questions 
relating to the enforcement of the ecclesiastical law, but even 
in strictly political questions. In those days every religious 
question was also a political one, and the compact organisation 
of the Scottish Church enabled it to throw no slight weight 
into the scale. With a wild, defiant feudalism surging around, 
and an enraged Catholic Europe ready to take advantage 
of any breach in the defences of Protestantism, the Scottish 
Church felt that every political movement involved a question 
of life or death for the nation of which it was in some sort the 
representative. 

If, indeed, the ministers who guided the assemblies, and 
through them the various congregations, could have had the 
assurance that their Sovereign was a man whom they could 
trust, much mischief might have been spared. James VL, 
Character of indeed had many qualities befitting a ruler in such 
James. difficult timcs. Good-humoured and good-natured, 
he was honestly desirous of increasing the prosperity of his 
subjects. His mental powers were of no common order ; his 
memory was good, and his learning, especially on theological 
points, was by no means contemptible. He was intellectually 
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tolerant, anxious to be at peace with those whose opinions 
difiered from his own. He was above all things eager to be a 
reconciler, to make peace where there had been war before, 
and to draw those to live in harmony who had hitherto glared 
at one another in mutual defiance. He was penetrated with a 
strong sense of the evil of fanaticism. 

These merits were marred by grave defects. He was too 
self-confident to give himself the pains to unravel a difficult 
problem, and had too weak a perception of the proportional value 
of things to enable him to grasp the important points of a case 
to the exclusion of those which were merely subsidiary. With 
a thorough dislike of dogmatism in others, he was himself the 
most dogmatic of men, and — most fatal of all defects in a ruler 
—he was ready to conceive the worst of those who stood up 
against him. He had none of that generosity of temper which 
leads the natural leaders of the human race to rejoice when 
they have found a worthy antagonist, nor had he, as Elizabeth 
had, that intuitive perception of the popular feeling which 
stood her in such stead during her long career. Warmly 
affectionate to those with whom he was in daily intercourse, he 
never attached himself to any man who was truly great He 
mistook flattery for devotion, and though his own life was pure, 
he contrived to surround himself with those of whose habits 
there was no good report It was easy for his favourites to 
abuse his good-nature, provided that they took care not to 
wound his self-complacency. Whoever would put on an 
appearance of deference, and would avoid contradicting him 
on the point on which he happened to have set his heart at the 
moment, might lead him anywhere. 

Unhappily, when James grew up to manhood, he was in 
the hands of unworthy favourites, who taught him the lesson 
PoMtion of ^^^ ^^^ clergy were his true enemies. These favour- 
james. i^gs ^ere known to be acting under the influence of 
the French Court, and it was strongly suspected that they were 
likely to fevour the re-establishment of the Papal system by the 
help of foreign armies. Under such circumstances, the struggle 
in which the clergy w&re engaged speedily assumed 3l tv^-^ 
§[}nn: it was no longer a question whether the piopeil^ ol >iv^ 

VOL, L E 
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Church should be simoniacally conveyed away to a few degraded 
nominees of the nobility : it was a question whether, in the hour 
of Scotland's danger, free words might be spoken to warn the 
misguided King of the ruin which he was allowing his favoiuites 
to prepare for himself and for his subjects. 

James determined to make the ministers feel that force 
was still on his side. He knew that the greater part of the 
,58^ nobility would concur with pleasure in any measure 
ThcrcRtora. which served to depress the clergy, and in 1584 he 
dStionio"* obtained from Parliament the Acts by which the 
^^ whole government of the Church was placed in the 
hands of the Bishops. 

For two years the struggle lasted between the King and the 
clergy, with various fortunes. As the end of that time James 
^ could not help perceiving that his opponents were, 

jamwimoro in some degree, in the right In 1586 the King 
the minU.° of Spain was makmg preparations for the invasion of 
**^ England ; and if the throne of Elizabeth were over- 

turned, Scotland could hardly hope to escape destruction. 
James had no wish to become a vassal of Spain and of the 
Pope, and he entered into a league with England for mutual 
defence against the enemy by whom both kingdoms were 
threatened. Such a change of policy naturally removed the 
principal obstacles to a reconciliation between the King and 
the clergy, and though it was impossible that any cordial sym- 
pathy should spring up between them, that kind of agreement 
existed which is frequently found between persons of a dis- 
similar temperament who are united in the pursuit of a common 
object In spite of constant bickerings the King, step by step, 
relaxed his pretensions, and at last, in 1592, gave his consent to 
an Act by which Presbyterianism was established in its integrity. 

It was unlikely that this unanimity would last long. The 
quarrel, however, sprang up again sooner than might have been 
expected. Early in 1593 a conspiracy was detected, 
Defeat of the in which the Earls of Huntly, Errol, and Angus were 
2Su ST implicated. Like so many others of the nobility, 
James. ^gy YizA ucveT accepted the Protestant doctrines, 
Mod their great power in the noTth-eastem shixes made them 
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almost unassailable. If they had been let alone they would 
probably have remained contented with their position, caring as 
litde for the King of Spain as they did for the King of Scotland. 
But the ministers were bent upon the total extirpation of Popery, 
and the earls were led to place their hopes in a Spanish invasion. 
Such an invasion would free them from the assaults of a religion 
which was perhaps quite as unacceptable to them from its poli- 
tical consequences as from the theological doctrines which it 
propounded. James, when he discovered what was passing, 
marched at once into the North, and drove the earls headlong 
out of their domains. 

With one voice the clergy cried out for the forfeiture of the 
lands of the rebels, and for harsh measures against the Catholics. 
He hesitates Jamcs, ou his part, hung back from taking such steps 
^^f'hb*" as these. Even if he had the will, it may be doubted 
^ncxory, whether he had the power to carry out the wishes of 
the ministers. The nobles who had led their vassals against 
Huntly and his confederates might be willing enough to render a 
Spanish invasion impossible, but they would hardly have looked 
on with complacency at the destruction of these great houses, 
in which they would have seen a precedent which might after- 
'wards be used against themselves. * Nor was the power of the 
earls themselves such as to be overthrown by a single defeat ; 
every vassal on their broad domains was attached to them by 
ties fSar stronger than those which bound him to his Sovereign ; 
and if their land were confiscated, many years would pass before 

1 " I have been the day before the date of these with the King to receive 
answer in wfiting according to his promise. He hath deferred the same till 
my next repair. The effect I know ; and it tendeth to satisfy her Majesty 
with all promise on his part But he disableth himself of means against 
the purposes of these great men who have embraced Spanish assistances 
in so dangerous degree. ... As for the nobility of this land, they be so 
interallied, as, notwithstanding the religion they profess, they tolerate the 
•opposite courses of the adverse part, and excuse or cloke the faults com- 
mitted. The assured party is of the ministers, barons, and burghs. With 
'these the King is bound, as he cannot suddenly change his course appa- 
rently. But yet of his secret harkenings by the mediation of them who 
be in special credit with him he is suspected." — ^BuTg\v \o 'Bmi^c^^ 
'yUachSQ, IS93, S. P, S^M L 47. 

£ 2 
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the new owners could expect to live in safety without the 
support of a powerful military force. 

It can hardly be supposed, indeed, that James was in- 
fluenced by no other motives than these. He was probably 
unwilling to crush a power which served to counterbalance 
that of the ministers, and he lent a ready ear to the solicita- 
tions of the courtiers who were around him. The earls were 
once more too strong to be put down without another war. At 
last he declared that they were to receive a full pardon for all 
that was past, but that they, as well as all other Catholics in 
Scotland, must either embrace the Protestant faith or leave the 
kingdom. If they chose the latter alternative they were to be 
allowed to retain their possessions during their exile. 

Such an award as this drew down upon the King the wrath 
of both parties. The ministers reviled it as over-lenient to 
X594. Popery, and the Catholics looked upon it as an act of 
E^i'Jriwn ii^tolerable persecution. Huntly and Errol refused 
into exile, to acccpt the terms, and succeeded in defeating the 
troops which were sent against them under the Earl of Argyle. 
Upon receiving the news of this disaster James once more 
marched into the north, the ministers having supported him with 
the money of which he was in need. The success of the Royal 
arms was immediate. All resistance was crushed at once, and 
the earls themselves were forced to take refuge on the Continent 

This victory may be considered to be the turning-point 
of James's reign in Scotland. It established decisively not 
only that the nation was determined to resist foreign 
of tSc King's interference, but that the King had now a national 
nctory. {qxqj^ at his disposal which even the greatest of the 
nobility were unable to resist The Scottish aristocracy would 
long be far too powerful for the good of their fellow-country- 
men, but they would no longer be able to beard their Sovereign 
with impunity. 

In the summer of 1596, Huntly and Errol were once 

,596. more in Scotland. But this time they did not come 

Return of ^ ^q levy war upon the King ; they were content to 

Errol. skulk in various hiding-places till they could receive 

permission to present themselves before him. 
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James was not disinclined to listen to their overtures. To 
drive the earls to the last extremity would be to ruin the work 
of pacification which he had so successfully accomplished. 
He had no wish to undertake a crusade in which he would 
find little assistance from any but the ministers and their 
supporters, and which would raise against him a feeling in 
the whole of the North of Scotland which might cause him no 
little trouble in the event of a contest arising for the English 
succession. On the other hand, he may well have thought that 
the earls had now learned that they were no longer capable 
of measuring themselves against their Sovereign, and that 
they would in future refrain from any treasonable under- 
takings. 

These views, which were justified by the event, and in 
which he was supported by the statesmen by whom he was 
now surrounded, were not likely to find much favour with the 
clergy. Towards the end of August, a convention of the 
Estates was held at Falkland to consider what course was to be 
Convention taken ; and certain ministers who, as it is said, were 
at Falkland, uj^^iy ^q gjyg ^ favourable reply, were summoned to 

declare their opinions. Amongst them, Andrew Melville pre- 
sented himself, uninvited. He was the Presbyterian leader of 
the day, with a mind narrower than that of Knox, the champion 
of a system rather than a spiritual guide. He had come, he 
said, in the name of Christ Jesus the King, and his Church, to 
charge James and the Estates with favouring the enemies of both. 
Those who were present paid little heed to such objections as 
these, and gave it as their opinion, that if the earls would satisfy 
the King and the Church, it would be well to restore them to 
their estates. 

Upon hearing what had passed, the Commissioners of the 
General Assembly, who were appointed to watch over the in- 

. terests of the Church, during the intervals between 

theminLtcn the meetings of that body, invited a number of 
*'^**'' ministers to assemble at Cupar. These ministers, as 
soon as they had met together, determined to send a deputation 
to the King. This deputation was admitted to his presence*) 
but iRihen they began to lay their complaints b^ioi^ Ynm^Vj^ 
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interrupted them by questioning their authority to meet with- 
out a warrant from himself. Upon this, Melville, who was one 
of the deputation, seized him by the sleeve, and calling him 
Melville and * God's siUy vassal,' told him, in tones which must 
the King. jQj^g j^^yg x\xng in his ears, that there were two kings 

and two kingdoms in Scotland : " There is Christ Jesus the 
King," he said, " and his kingdom the Church, whose subject 
King James VI. is, and of whose kingdom not a king, nor a lord, 
nor a head, but a member. And they whom Christ has called 
and commanded to watch over his Church, and govern his 
spiritual kingdom, have sufficient power of him and authority 
so to do, both together and severally ; the which no Christian 
King nor Prince should control and discharge, but fortify and 
assist." He concluded by saying that the King's wish to be 
served by all sorts of men, Jew and Gentile, Papist and Pro- 
testant, was devilish and pernicious. He was attempting 
to balance the Protestants and the Papists, in order that he 
might keep them both in checL By such a plan as this, he 
would end by losing both.* 

There was enough of truth in all this to make it tell upon 
the King. It is highly probable that the scheme which 
Melville thus dragged out to the light had more to do with 
his conduct towards the earls than any enlightened views on 
the subject of toleration. He was now frightened at Melville's 
vehemence, and promised that nothing should be done for the 
returned rebels till they had once more left the country, and 
had satisfied the Church. 

On October 20, the Commissioners of the General Assembly 
met at Edinburgh. They immediately wrote to all the presby- 
The Com- teries in Scotland, informing them that the earls had 
« Mn'" returned, with the evident purpose of putting dowa 
burgh. and massacring the followers of the Gospel, and 

that it was probable that the King would take them under his 
protection. Under these circumstances, every minister was. 
to make known to his congregation the true nature of the 
impending danger, and to stir them up to resistance. In the 

» J. MclviUc's Diary, 368-371, 
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meanwhile, a permanent Commission was to sit in Edinburgh 
to consult upon the perils of the Church and kingdom. Such a 
step might or might not be justifiable in itself, but there could 
be no doubt that it was an open defiance of the Government 
From that moment a breach between the clergy and the Crown 
was inevitable.* 

Of all the controversies which still perplex the historical 
inquirer, there is perhaps none which is more eminently un- 
^^j^^^^^^^^^ satisfactory than that which has been handed down 
the quarrel from the sixtccuth century on the subject of the 

between the , , _ , , , ▼ . 

King and quarrel between James and the clergy. It is easy to 
e cieisy. ^ ^^^^ .^ aspiriug to political supremacy the clergy 

exceeded the proper limits of their office, and that in this 
particular instance they were animated by a savage spirit of 
intolerance It is equally easy to say that they had no reason 
to repose confidence in James, and that the stopping of their 
mouths would be a national misfortune, as the freedom of the 
pulpit furnished the only means by which the arbitrary ten- 
dencies of the Sovereign could be kept in check. The fact 
seems to have been, that whilst the victory either of the King 
or of the clergy was equally undesirable, it was impossible to 
suggest a compromise by which the rupture could have been 
prevented. There was nothing in existence which, like the 
English House of Commons, could hold the balance even. 
Partly from the social condition of the country, and partly 
from the fact that the Scottish Parliament had never been 
divided into two Houses, that body was a mere instrument in 
the hands of the King and of the nobility ; and if the mouths 
of the clergy were to be stopped, there remained no means 
by which the nation could be addressed excepting at the 
pleasure of the Government. 

The weakness of the cause of the ministers lay in this — 
Weakness f ^^^^ ^^^^ defended on religious grounds what could 
the cause of ouly be justificd as a political necessity. That the 

*'^* General Assembly was in some sort a substitute 
for a real House of Commons ; that the organization of the 

' Calderwood^ v. 443, 
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Church had been invaluable in counteracting the exorbkant 
power of the nobility and the thoughtless unwisdom of the 
King ; and that the liberty of speech on political subjects whidi 
had been preserved in the pulpit had done service for which 
Scotland can never be sufficiently thankful, are propositions 
which no candid reader of the history of those times will ever 
venture to deny. But when the ministers asserted that these 
things were part of the Divine endowment of the Church, and 
claimed to maintain their ground in spite of all human ordin- 
ances to the contrary, they committed themselves to an assertion 
which was certain to rouse opposition wherever the institutions 
of a lay society were regarded with honour. 

As the guardian of the interests of lay society James was 
thoroughly justified in resisting the claim of the clergy to 
play in Scotland the part of the medieval Papacy. It was 
some time, however, before he made up his mind that it 
would be safe to oppose the clergy, and he probably clung to 
Negotia- the hope that some amicable arrangement might still 
tiSc^m? ^^ possible. He directed four members of the Privy 
miwionen. Council to hold an interview with a deputation of the 
Commissioners, to declare, in his name, that he would do 
nothing for the earls or their followers till they had satisfied 
the Church ; and to ask whether, if the Church should think fit 
to release them from the excommunication which had been 
pronounced against them, he might receive them again into 
favour. To these propositions the ministers gave a decided 
answer. They reminded the King of his promise that he would 
not listen to the earls till they had again left the country. 
When they were once more out of Scotland, then, and not till 
then, the Church would hear what they had to say. But even 
if the Church saw fit to release them from its sentence, the 
King might not show favour to men who were under sentence 
of death for rebellion. 

Some few days before this interview took place, Bowes, the 
Black's English Resident at the Scottish Court, was in- 
seraon. formed that David Black, one of the ministers of 
St Andrews, had, in preaching, used expressions insulting to 
the Queen and Church of England. Although he was at that 
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time actively engaged in supporting the ministers in their op- 
position to the King, he thought it right to protest against 
Black's offence. He found that James had already heard of 
the affair, and was determined to take steps to bring the offender 
to punishment^ 

Accordingly, when, a day or two after, the Privy Councillors 
reported the unyielding temper in which their proposals had 
The King** b^^n reccived by the ministers, the King replied to 
***'°*"*^ a deputation of the clergy, which had come for the 
purpose of complaining of their grievances, by telling them 
plainly that there could be no good agreement between him 
and them till the limits of their respective jurisdictions had 
been more clearly defined. For his part he claimed that, in 
preaching, the clergy should abstain from speaking of matters 
of state ; that the General Assembly should only meet when 
summoned by him ; that its decisions should have no validity 
till after they had received his sanction ; and that the Church 

' " I received from Roger Ashton this letter enclosed, and containing 
such dishonourable effects against Her Majesty as I have thought it my 
4uty to send the letter to your Lordship. . . . The King, I perceive, is 
both privy to this address made to me, and also intendeth to try the matters 
objected against Mr. David Black. . . . The credit of the authors of this 
report against him is commended to be good and famous. Nevertheless, 
he hath (I hear) flatly denied the utterance of any words in pulpit or pri- 
vately agamst Her Majesty, oflering himself to all torments upon proof 
thereof. Yet, seeing the offence is alleged to have been publicly done by 
him in his sermons, and to be sufficiently proved against him by credible 
witnesses, I shall therefore call for his timely trial and due punishment'* 
(Bowes to Burghley, Nov. i, 1596, S, P. Scot!,, lix. 63). Aston's account 
in the letter enclosed and dated Oct. 31 is as follows :—•• About fourteen 
<iays since, Mr. David Black, minister of St. Andrews, in two or three of 
his sermons . . . most unreverently said that Her Majesty was an atheist, 
and that the religion that was professed there was but a show (?) of reli- 
gion guided and directed by the Bishop's injunctions ; and they could not 
be content with this at home, but would persuade the King to bring in the 
same here, and thereby to be debarred of the liberty of the word. This 
is spoken by persons of credit to the King, who is highly offended, and at 
his coming to Edinburgh will bring the matter in trial" These extracts 
show that the charge against Black was a bond fide resistance to an insult 
supposed to have been directed against the (Jueen, 9xA not a mttt ^dvtm^ 
to get up an attack against the privileges of the Church. 
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courts should not meddle with causes which properly came 
under the cognisance of the law of the land' 

According to the ideas which are prevalent in our own day, 
these demands could only be met either by a frank renuncia- 
tion of the independent position which had been assumed by 
the clergy, followed by a request for permission to retain those 
rights which upon impartial investigation could be shown to be 
advantageous to their congregations, or by a denial that the 
State was sufficiently organised to make it probable that justice 
would be done to them if they renounced their exclusive 
privileges. 

Such a reply was not likely to be made in the sixteenth 
century. The Edinburgh Commissioners, as soon as they 
heard what had passed, prepared to defend themselves against 
an attack upon what they considered to be the purely 
spiritual privileges of the Church. To them all interference 
with the Church courts was an assault made by King James 
upon the kingdom of Jesus Christ, of which they were the 
appointed guardians. We cannot blame them. If their logic 
was faulty, their instinct told them truly that, if James were 
allowed to gain a victory here, he would speedily follow it up 
by assailing them on ground which was more clearly their own* 
They therefore, at their meeting on November 1 1, resolved to 
resist to the uttermost, and they were strengthened in their 
resolution by hearing that, the day before. Black had been sum- 
moned to appear on the i8th before the Council, to answer for 
the expressions which he was said to have used in his sermons.* 

On the following day the Commissioners determined that 
Black should decline to allow his case to be tried before the 
Black sum- King and Council The King being applied to, 
brfSre the ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ would be satisfied if Black would 
CouncU. appear before him and prove his innocence, but 
that he would not suffer him to decline the jurisdiction of the 
Council. 

Under these circumstances a collision was unavoidable. 

' Caiderwood^ v. 451. 

* Calderwoodf y. 453. Summons of Mr. David Black, Nov. 10^ 1596^ 
S. P. Scotl. lix. 83. 
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The question was in reality only to be decided by allowing one 
of two parties to be judges in a case in which both of them 
were equally interested. No compromise was suggested on 
either side ; nor, indeed, was any possible. Accordingly, on 
the 1 7th, the ministers drew up a declaration, which was to be 
given in by Black on the following day, in which he protested, 
in their name and in his own, that the King had no jurisdiction 
over offences committed in preaching, until the Church had 
decided against the accused minister.* Accordingly, on the 
i8th, Black appeared before the Council and declined its juris- 
diction. After some discussion, the final decision upon his case 
was postponed till the 3oth.^ The Commissioners at once 
sent the declinature to all the Presbyteries, requesting them to 
testify by their subscriptions their agreement with the course 
which had been pursued at Edinburgh.* 

On the 22nd, the King took a final resolution with respect 
to the Earl of Huntly. He decided that, as it was impos- 
^^. . sible to exterminate the whole of his following with- 
10 be ex- out great danger and difficulty, some terms must be 
the Eari of granted, if the country were not to be exposed to a 
Huntly. perpetual danger. He therefore required that the 
earl should find sixteen landowners who would enter into bonds 
for him that he would leave the realm on April i, if he had 
not previously satisfied the Church, that he would banish fi-om 
his company all Jesuits, priests, and excommunicated persons, 
and that he would engage in no attempt to disquiet the peace 
of the country. At the same time James issued a proclamation, 
forbidding all persons to communicate with Huntly and Errol^ 
and ordering preparations to be made for levying a force, which 
was to march against them if they should refuse the conditions 
which he had offered.* 

' Thb seems to be the natural interpretation of the phrase in primA 
instantid, and agrees with the theory of the Church courts which prevailed 
It the time. 

* Record of Privy Council, in McCrie's Life of MehvUU^ note KK. 
' CakUrwoodf v. 460. 

* The articles set down by His Majesty. Proclamation a^iaii^t tbfi. 
EarH f9ov, 22, 1596, S. P. Scoti. Jix. 69, 70. 
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■ u.. i.1,%^ :a:».r. rhc Kir.^ heard that the ministers had sent 

. . .in.ii.ii.: !«j !he Pre<by:er.cs tor signature. He imme- 

ii «ic.> <-:rec:evi :hree procbmations to be drawn upi 

I hf u:< prohibirec the ministers from making any 

' .»iivni jtion oi his subjects; the second charged 

.u,, 'ii.iii-.iirs who had come up from the country to return 

.• :i. ii .• »rr.il {arishes ; and the third contained a new 

...i.M.Mi. Ill r.Urlc to appear before the Council to answer 

,.■. 11. Illy lor his reflections on Elizabeth, but for several 

,'.i.» iiij'HiiMi. i)[»crv'ations on the King himself, and on his 

• ., il. •! 11 t 

iniMit. hi iM ever, these proclamations were issued, an 

.. .iiji %t i; iii.iilc by the ministers to come to terms with the 

\>'., l\v.> III three days were s^ient in negotiations, which 

. '. .1 '.. . Ill .»• luither [lany would give way on the main point 

\ , .ijiii^jv, (ui the 27th,' the proclamations were allowed to 

I '1. \M s\ l.iy Wiis Sunday. £ver>' pulpit in Edinburgh was 
, u .1 hv t iiiiiiiNter who put forth all his energies in animat- 
ing- ihr iHoplc to join in the defence of the kingdom 
..I ( hi 1st, \ihose spiritual jurisdiction was attacked, 
^v ....,,■ t III I ( iIh'.c arguments may have had upon the minds 

.', ii M. I .. iluv h.ul none whatever u])on the King. Black 
...... i|.|» 114 1 1 IhI(mi' the Council on the 30th, and having 

....I, iliiliiirtl Its jurisdiction, a formal resolution was 

I I . iiii I III « ( th.it, as the Church had nothing to do with 
'. . 1... .11 .pit .tiiiir. ot treason and sedition, the Court refused 

. i..,.i till ill I Illi.ttUll*. 

I , ...I III. I liiir*. iiuulc another overture. If Black would 

t. 1... liiiii. aiul ileclarc \\\ion his conscience the truth 

.11.1 iiiiiiv, the nutters with which he was charged, 

I., .ii.mivl W tivi'Iy (uirduned. James forgot that he 

ii 1. 1 i.t ill! with nun who, whether they were right or 

„ •■ ' '^iiu iiiliiiy, t\*i A great principle, and who were not 

... I lilt k iiuu'oiU'i v>t Uirgivcncss. They told the King 

I I ...... Ii N..\ j|, \\\^\ N. /'. Xi?//. lix. 72, 73, 74. 

I |iii n.>M%« u* lUii^hlcyt Nov. 27, 1596, S, P, Scot/, 
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it they were resisting him on behalf of the liberty of 
irist's gospel and kingdom, and that they would continue to 
\ so until he retracted what he had done.^ James appears 
have been to some extent intimidated by their firmness, 
[though the Council was engaged in receiving depositions 
;ainst Black,' yet the King himself continued the negotiations 
to which he had entered, and on the following morning 
;reed to withdraw the acts of the Council upon which the 
oclamations had been founded, and to relinquish the proceed- 
gs against Black, on condition that he would, in the King's 
esence, make a declaration of the facts of his case to three of 
s brother ministers. Before, however, Black could be brought 
jfore him, James had, in consequence of the representations 
' some who were about him, changed his mind so far as to 
k that he should acknowledge at least his fault towards the 
ueen.' This Black utterly refused to do, and the negotiations 
me to an end. The Council immediately assembled, and as 
5 did not appear, proceeded to pronounce him guilty, leaving 
e penalty to be fixed by the King. 

It was some days before the sentence was carried into 
feet The negotiations which had been broken off were once 
^jj more resumed. As before, both sides were ready to 

"^^^^ give way in everything ejfcepting on the main point 
^y- at issue. At last the King's patience was exhausted, 

id he ordered Black to go into banishment to the north of the 
ay. Not long afterwards, the Commissioners were directed 
\ leave Edinburgh, and the ministers were informed that those 
ho refused to submit would be punished by the loss of their 
ipends. 

The Commissioners had not been long gone when a fresh 
roposal was made by the King to the ministers of the town. 
^ It is unlikely that, under any circumstances, it would 

aavians. ^^ve been attended with satisfactory results. But, 
owever that may have been, James did not give fair play to 

* Calderwood, v. 482. 

« Depositions, Dec. i, 1596, S, P. Scoil, lix. 83. 

* He was to ' confess an offence done to the Queen al \eas.l.'' Colder* 
«M^ r. 4S6. 
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his renewed attempts at conciliation. Unfortunately there were 
those about the Court who were interested in bringing the 
quarrel to an issue. The King had for some months placed 
his confidence in a body of eight persons, who on account of 
their number went by the name of the Octavians. Under their 
management the finances were being reduced to some degree 
of order, an operation which had only been rendered possible 
by a considerable reduction of the Royal expenditure. As a 
natural consequence, the Court was crowded with men whose 
income was curtailed by the economy which had lately come 
into fashion, and who longed for the downfall of the Octavians, 
in order that the money which was now spent upon worthier 
objects might once more flow into their own pockets. Accord- 
Thc cour- ingly, there were actually to be found amongst the 
uprfie'"" courtiers some who were prepared to inflame the al- 
quarrei. ready sufficiently angry temper which prevailed on both 
sides, in order to make their own profit in the general scramble 
which would ensue. On the one hand, they informed the 
King that some of the citizens of Edinburgh kept a nightly watch 
round the house in which the ministers lived, and that they might 
at any time rise in insurrection against the Government On 
the other hand, they told the ministers that the Octavians were 
at the bottom of all that had passed, and that it was through 
their means that the Popish lords had been allowed to return. 
James at once fell into the trap, and, on the night of the i6th, 
ordered twenty-four of the principal citizens of Edinburgh to 
leave the towa As soon as the courtiers knew that this order 
had been given, they wrote to the ministers, telling them that 
it had been procured from the king by Huntly, who, as they 
falsely alleged, had visited him shortly before it had been 
issued. 

On the morning of the 17th, Walter Balcanqual, after com- 
plaining in his sermon of the banishment of so many innocent 

. . persons, inveighed against the principal Octavians, 

theLitSc and requested the noblemen and gentlemen who 

w^ere present to meet with the ministers in the Little 

Kirk after the conclusion of the sermon. As soon as they were 

assembled the meeting was addressed by Robert Bnice»otie of 
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the foremost of the Edinburgh ministers, and it was deter- 
mined that a deputation should be sent to the King to remon- 
Denitadon stKite with him, and to demand the dismissal of his 
toAeKing. couucillors. James received them at the Tolbooth, 
and after some sharp words had passed on both sides, left the 
room without giving them any answer. Upon the return of the 
leputation to those who sent them, they found that the state of 
iffairs bad greatly changed in their absence. As soon as they 
lad left the church, a foolish minister had thought fit to occupy 
he minds of the excited multitude by reading to them the nar- 
ative of the destruction of Haman, from the book of Esther, 
amuit in Whilst they were attending to this, some one among 
!ie streets. ^^ crowd, who, accordiug to the popular belief of the 
ime, had been suborned by the courtiers, raised a cry of *Fly ! 
ave yourselves ! ' Upon this, the whole congregation, with 
heir minds full of the supposed treachery of the Octavians and 
he Popish lords, rushed out from the church in order to put 
>n their armour. In a moment the streets were full of an 
iarmed crowd of armed men, who hardly knew what was the 
langer against which they had risen, or what were the steps 
rhich they were to take in order to provide against it Some 
)f them, not knowing what to do, rushed to the Tolbooth, and 
iemanded that the most obnoxious of the Octavians should be 
ielivered up to them. 

Such a tumult as this was not likely to last long. The 
provost had little difficulty in persuading men who had no 
It u easily definite object in view to return to their homes, a 
nppressed. ^^ j^ ^hich he received the full support of the 
ninisters. 

James's conduct was not dignified. He seems to have 
Deen thoroughly frightened by what was passing around him. 
Behaviour of ^i^^^ ^^ Sent at once to the ministers, to whose com- 
iie King, piaints lie had so lately refused to listen, directing 
them to send another deputation to him at Holyrood, to which 
[>lace of safety he proceeded under the escort of the magistrates 
IS soon as the tumult was pacified. 

Accordingly, in the evening, the new deputation set out for 
Uolyrood, carrying with them a petition in which amoiv^ oiOaet 
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things, they simply demanded that everything which had been 
done to the prejudice of the Church during the past five we^ 
should be at once annulled. They can hardly have expected 
that James would grant such a request as this. He was now no 
longer under the influence of terror, and everyone who was in 
his company during that afternoon must have urged him not 
to give way to such a gratuitous acknowledgment of defeat If 
he had received the deputation, and had announced to them 
that, though he was ready to agree to any reasonable terms, he 
would not surrender the rights of the Crown, there would have 
been nothing to say against his conduct ; but, instead of doing 
this, he was mean enough to employ Lord Ochiltree to meet the 
deputation on its way, in order that he might terrify or cajole 
them into returning without fulfilling their mission.^ 

The next morning James set off for Linlithgow, leaving 
behind him a proclamation commanding all strangers to leave 
He leaves Edinburgh at once, and ordering the removal of the 
Edinburgh. Courts of Justice. It was evident that he in- 
tended to make use of the tumult of the day before to bring 
the question between the clergy and himself to an issue. No 
doubt he was determined to make the most of an affair which 
was in reality of very little consequence ; but it is unlikely that he 
was influenced, as is generally supposed, by any very deep and 
hypocritical policy. In his eyes, the tumult must have assumed 
far larger proportions than it does to us, standing at this dis- 
tance of time ; and even if he had not been surrounded by 
men who were unwilling to allow the truth to penetrate to his 
ears, he would naturally suppose that the ministers had taken a 
far more direct part in the disturbance than had in reality been 
the case. The ministers certainly did not take such a course as 
was likely to disabuse him of his mistake. They wrote to Lord 
Hamilton, who, in consequence of his elder brother's insanity, 
was at the head of the great house which ruled over the impor- 
tant district of Clydesdale, begging him to come to Edinburgh, 
and to put himself at their head.* On the following day Bruce 

» Caiderwood, v. 502-514. Spottiswoodt (Spottiswoode Society's ed.), 
iiL 27, 32. Bowes to Burghley, Dec 17, 1596, S. P. Seoil. lix. 87. 

' Cald^ruwadt v. 514. The letter, before \l leiudiedL Vhiel{;!mi^%YiKCk&^ 
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^reached with all his energy against the assailants of the Church, 
Jid another minister made a violent personal attack upon the 
Cing. Accordingly, on the 20th, the magistrates of Edinburgh 
rere ordered to commit as prisoners to the Castle the ministers 
)f the town, together with certain of the citizens, in order that 
hey might answer for their proceedings on the day of the 
imiult Bruce and some others of the ministers, knowing 
hat they could not expect a fair trial at the hands of their 
>pponents, sought safety in flight^ Shortly afterwards, the 
Council declared that the tumult had been an act of treason. 
\t the same time, the King issued a declaration, which he 
equired every minister to sign, on pain of losing his stipend. 
By this signature he was to bind himself to submit to the 
Sing's judicatory in all civil and criminal causes, and especially 
n questions of treason and sedition. 

James was determined to show that physical force at least 
xras on his side. There was scarcely a noble in Scotland who 
^ . did not look with displeasure upon the pretensions 
iaboission. of the clergy ; and the King had soon at his com- 
*^^* mand a force which made all resistance useless. On 
fanuary i, 1597, he entered Edinburgh, and received the sub- 
oiission of the townsmen. Going to the High Church, he 
declared his determination to uphold the reformed religion. At 
the same time, however, he refrained from any declaration of his 
intention to pardon those who had taken part in the late tumult, 
md left them with the charge of treason hanging over their 
leads. 

It had not been very difficult to overpower the resistance 
of the ministers ; but it was by no means so easy to devise a 
^^ scheme by which such collisions might be prevented 

poBtion of for the future. There were, in fact, only two ways 
the King. .^ wWch it was possible to obviate the continual 
danger of a renewal of the quarrel On the one hand, James 
mi^t, if he were strong enough, recall into existence the 
abolished Episcopacy, or, in other words, he might attempt 

was in some way or other altered, so as to contain expressions of appro- 
bttioQ of the tnnmlt 

' CMaSirmw/, r. SI4~S^' f Sj^^Mswaode, iii. 32-35, 
VOL, L F 
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once more to keep the ministers in silence and subjection by 
means of members of their own order. On the other hand, 
there was a proposal which had been often made for admitting 
the representatives of the Church to a share in the deliberadons 
of Parliament, without giving to those representatives any 
title or jurisdiction derived from the Crown, Parliament would 
thus, it might be hoped, step in some degree into the place 
which was occupied by the body which bore the same name in 
England, so as to give full play to all the social forces whidi 
existed in the country, and to support the Crown in its efforts 
to mediate between the nobility and the clergy. 

This last scheme had the advantage of the advocacy of the 
Secretary, John Lindsay of Balcarres,' who was decidedly the 
of ^^^^^^ statesman in the country. Irreconcilably op- 
Ltnduy of posed to the pretensions of the ministers to an inde- 
Carres, pg^dent position, he was no less opposed to the equally 
exorbitant pretensions of the high nobility. It was to him 
that the representatives of the smaller landed gentry owed their 
introduction into Parliament He hoped to be able by their 
means to counterbalance to some extent the votes of the heads 
of the great feudal houses. In the same spirit, he was anxious 
to see the representatives of the Church added to the numbeis 
of those who were summoned to Parliament to treat of matters 
of national concern.* 

* The fact that he put it forward in the spring of 1596, in connection 
with a scheme which made the restoration of prelacy impossible, shows 
that he did not advocate it as a covert means of introducing Episcopacy. 
Calderwood^ v. 420. 

' It is generally supposed that the greatest difficulty would have been 
found with the High Presbyterian clergy. Yet if, as was in itself desirable^ 
a stipulation had been made that the representatives of the Church in 
Parliament should always be laymen, it is unlikely that they would have 
resbted. At the Conference at Holyrood House in 1599, "It was de- 
manded, who could vote for the Kirk, if not ministers ? Answered, it 
might stand better with the office of an elder or deacon nor of a minister^ 
they having commission from the Kirk and subject to render an account 
of their doing at the General Assembly, and that, indeed, we would have 
the Kirk as ftiir enjoying her privileges as any other, and have His Ma- 
jesty satisfied, and the affairs of the conmum weal helped ; but not with 
the binder, wreck and cormptioii oC the spixitQal imsaitftr] ^ Gnid.'« mot- 
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Yet, specious as this scheme appears, it may well be doubted 
hether it would have been attended with any satisfactory results, 
t is true that if the evils under which Scotland was labouring 
ad been merely the results of a defect in the institutions of 
rot ukdy to ^c country, no plan could possibly have been de- 
"^^^^^ vised which was more likely to be successful than 
he union of the bodies which were in reality two distinct 
Parliaments, legislating independently of one another, and 
onstantly coming into coUisioa But the truth was, that the 
wo Parliaments were in reality the leaders of two distinct 
>eoples living within the limits of one country, and that any 
ttempt to bring them to work together would only have been 
Itended by a violent explosion. If, indeed, James had been 
I different man, and if he had from the beginning of his reign 
;iven a sympathising but not unlimited co-operation to the cause 
»f the ministers, which was in reality the cause of good order 
IS well as of religion, he might have been able to mediate 
nth effect between the two classes of his subjects. If, for 
nstance, he had been a man such as was the great founder of 
he Dutch Republic, the clergy would at least have listened 

him respectfully when he told them that, for political reasons, 
t was impossible to deal as they wished with the northern Earls. 
\\. all events they would not have been goaded into unwise 
Lssertions of questionable rights by the supposition, which, 
lowever ill-founded, was by no means unreasonable, that the 
SLing was at heart an enemy to the Protestant religion as well 
is to the political pretensions of the clergy. 

liipping, and salvation of his people" {Calderwood^ v. 752). In 1592, at 
he time when the acts confirming the Presbyterian system were passed, 
he English Resident wrote as follows : — " Sundry laws are made in favour 
>f the Church ; but the request of the ministry to have vote in Parliament 
s denied, notwithstanding that they pressed the same earnestly, in regard 
hat the temporalities of the prelates (having place in Parliament for the 
[^urch) were now erected and put in temporal lords and persons, and that 
he number of the prelates remaining are few and not sufficient to serve 
or the Church in Parliament " (Bowes to Burghley, June 6, 1592, S, P. 
Scotl, xlviii. 44). The real difficulty would have come from the nobles, 

1 the ministers could have been convinced that the King w^ ac\XDi^\Xk 
^ood iutb. 

F 2 
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But this was not to be. James found himself in a position 
from which there was no satisfactory way of escape. He found 
Difficulties himself led on, step by step, from an undertaking in 
of James. which he at first embarked with a view to restrain 
encroachments upon his own power, till, before his death, he 
had himself encroached far upon the proper domain of the 
clergy, and had sown the seeds of the whirlwind which was to 
sweep away his son. 

It soon became evident that there were considerable diffi- 
culties to be overcome before the clergy and the nobility could 
be brought to work together in Parliament It was not easy to 
obtain the consent of the ministers to the change, suspicious 
as they naturally were of the intentions which might be con- 
cealed under the King's proposal. The only chance of gaining 
the approval of a General Assembly lay in resorting to a 
manoeuvre. It was well known that the character of the 
Assembly was in a great measure influenced by the locality in 
which it met, as few of the ministers were able to afford to 
travel from distant parts of the country. Accordingly, James 
summoned the Assembly to meet at Perth, in order 
northern that it might bc Convenient for the ministers of 
minis ers. ^^ north to attend. These men had never shared 
the feelings which animated their brethren in the south, and 
were generally regarded by tl^e High Presbyterian party as 
ignorant and unlearned. There were, however, on this occasion 
special reasons which would move them to take part with the 
King. If they were in some measure cut off from the intellec- 
tual movement of Edinburgh and St Andrews, they were far 
more practically acquainted with the power of the northern 
Earls. If the confiscation of the lands of Huntly and Errol 
would in reality have served the Protestant cause, it cannot be 
doubted that these men would have been ready to cry out for 
it In reality they must have known that they would have been 
the first to suffer from the confusion into which the country 
would have been thrown by any attempt to carry such a sentence 
into execution, and they were ready to support the authority of 
the King, which promised them the best chance of a quiet life 
for tht future. 
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When the Assembly met at Perth, on Febraary 29, the 
King was not contented with leaving the northern ministers to 
.ji^ come to their own conclusions. The courtiers were 

A*^>Wy employed to flatter and caress them. They were 
told that it was time for them to make a stand 
against the arrogance of the Popes of Edinburgh. They 
were closeted with the King himself, who used all the argu- 
ments at his disposal to win them to his side. The result was 
seen as soon as ^e first great question was brought before the 
Assembly. They were asked whether the Assembly was lawfully 
convened or not The High Presb3rterian party declared that 
it was not, as it had been summoned by royal authority ; but, in 
spite of all their efforts, the question was decided against them. 

As soon as this point was settled, James proposed thirteen 
articles, to which he wished them to give their replies. The 
question of the vote in Parliament he left to another occasion, 
but he obtained permission to propose to a future Assembly 
alterations in the external government of the Church. The 
Assembly also agreed that no minister should find fault with 
the King's proceedings until he had first sought for remedy in 
vain, nor was he to denounce anyone by name from the pulpit, 
excepting in certain exceptional circumstances. The ministers 
were forbidden to meet in extraordinary conventions, and leave 
was given to the Presb3rteries of Moray and Aberdeen to treat 
with the Earl of Huntly, who was asking, with no very good 
grace, for admission into the Protestant Church. 

The King had thus gained the consent of the Assembly 
to the view which he took on most of the questions at issue 
between himself and the clergy. But a vote obtained by Court 
influence could not possibly have commanded the respect of 
those who were bound by it, and it was not by the shadow of 
l^ality which was thus thrown over the royal acts that the 
MelvUles and the Blacks were to be restrained from pronoun- 
cing the whole affair to be a mere caricature of the true Assem- 
blies of the Church.^ 



> Meliolle's Diary, 40J-414. Book of the Universal Kirk ^^^axo^Vf^ 
Oab/, 889, 
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Two months later another Assembly met at Dundee, 
principally composed of the same class of persons, and ani- 
mated by a similar spirit They agreed to accept the 
Assembly submission of Huntly, Errol, and Angus, and gave 
^ ^ "' permission for their absolution from the sentence 
of excommunication which had been pronounced upon them. 
They consented that a commission should be granted to certain 
of the principal ministers to confer from time to time with the 
King's Commissioners on the subject of the settlement of the 
ministers' stipends, and to give their advice to the King on all 
matters concerning the affairs of the Church, This appoint- 
ment was long afterwards regarded as the first step towards 
the introduction of Bishops. But it may be doubted whether 
as yet James had formed any such intention. At present, his 
wishes seem to have been confined to the discovery of some 
means by which his authority might be maintained, and his 
experience of the last two Assemblies may well have led him 
to suppose that he could effect his purpose far better by the 
use of his personal influence than by any change in the existing 
system of Church government. 

On June 26, the three Earls were released from their ex- 
communication at Aberdeen, upon declaring their adhesion to 
Absolution doctriues at which they must have inwardly revolted, 
of the Earls. However uccessary it might have been to relieve 
them from civil penalties, the ministers who hung back from 
countenancing this scene of hypocrisy stand out in bright con- 
trast to the King who forced the supposed penitents to submit 
to such an indignity. 

In the course of the following month the Edinburgh minis- 
ters were again permitted to occupy their pulpits. The town had 
some time before been pardoned for the tumult of December 17, 
but not until a heavy fine had been exacted from it 

James now seemed to have established his authority on a 
sure foundation. Huntly and the great nobles were reduced 

Condition of ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ futuTe as peaceable subjects. The 

Uie king. retum of the exiles had not been attended with the 

results which the ministers had predicted. From 

this time we hear no more of intrigues with foreign powers for 
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the overthrow of the monarchy. The Church, too, had, by 
means which will not bear too close inspection, been induced to 
renounce some of its most exorbitant pretensions, and it 
seemed as if days of peace were in store for Scotland. 

Everything depended on the spirit in which James took 
in hand the measiure by which he hoped to obtain for the 
p^^j^^ ministers a vote in Parliament, and on the success by 
that the which Ws efforts were attended. On December \x 

clergy ** 

should Parliament met, and the Commissioners appointed 
ia p&riia- by the last Assembly, who had no doubt come to an 
"*"' understanding with the King, petitioned that the 

Church might be represented in future Parliaments. Here, 
however, they met witii unexpected obstacles. The great men 
who sat in Parliament were by no means willing to see their 
debates invaded by a crowd of ministers, or even by lay dele- 
gates who should be responsible to an ecclesiastical assembly. 
Unwilling to assent to the proposal, and yet desiring not 
to displease the King, they passed an Act authorising those 
persons to sit in Parliament who might be appointed by the 
King to the offices of Bishop or Abbot, or to any other prelacy. 
Such an Act was in reality in direct opposition to the petition 
which had been presented. The Commissioners had asked 
for seats for representatives of the clergy. The Parliament 
granted seats to two classes of persons : to laymen who had 
accepted ecclesiastical titles in order to enable them to hold 
Church property, and to ministers who were appointed by the 
King, and who need not have any fellow-feeling at all with 
their brethren. It was said at the time that those who assented 
to this Act were induced to do so by the belief that no minister 
would accept a bishopric from the King, and that they would 
thus be able to shelve for ever so distasteful a subject At the 
same time, they took care to point out that their wish was that 
the new Bishops should, if they ever came into existence, be 
employed to exercise jurisdiction of some kind or other, by 
enacting that the King should treat with the Assembly on the 
office to be exercised by them ' in their spiritual policy and 
government in the Church.' ' 

' Acts 0/ Pari, ScotL iv. 130. 
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On March 7, 1598, the Assembly met once more at Dun- 
dee. As on former occasions, every influence was used to win 
g over the members to support the policy of the Court 
Assembly There was one, however, amongst those who had 
presented themselves who was known to be in- 
tractable. Andrew Melville was not to be seduced or in- 
timidated in the performance of his duty. James had, accord- 
ingly, in no very straightforward way, taken measures to pre- 
Andrew vent his sharing in the discussions of the Assembly. 
forbidden ^^ ^^^ preceding summer he had himself visited 
^o sit. St Andrews, and, under his influence, a new rule 

had been laid down by which all teachers in the University 
who did not at the same time hold a ministerial charge were 
prohibited from taking any part in Church assemblies. He 
now, in virtue of this rule, which can hardly have been made 
except for the express purpose of excluding the great leader of 
the Church party, refused to allow Melville to take his seat 
It was not without opposition that the King carried his 
point He declared that what he desired was not to 
proposa" * have * Papistical or Anglican Bishops.' He wished 
that the best and wisest of the ministry should take 
part in the deliberations of the Council and of the Parliament, 
in order that they might be able to speak on behalf of the 
Church. He himself took a share in the debates, and allowed 
himself to make an unfair use of his position to interrupt the 
speakers, and to bear down all opposition. At last, by a small 
majority, the Assembly decided that fifty-one representatives of 
the Church should vote in Parliament The election of these 
was to pertain in part to the King and in part to the Church. 
They did not think fit to descend any further into particulars 
at the time. An opportunity was to be allowed to the various 
Presbyteries and Synods to consider of the precise position which 
was to be occupied by the future representatives. A convention 
was afterwards to be held, at which three persons nominated by 
each Synod and six doctors of the Universities were to be pre* 
sent It was only, however, in the improbable case of the Con- 
vention being unanimous on the points which were to be sub- 
mitted to it, that its decision was to be final in settling the 
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p>osition of the representatives of the Church. If differences 
of opinion arose, a report was to be made to the next General 
Assembly, which would itself take the matter in hand. 

Accordingly the Convention met at Falkland on July 25, 
and decided that the representatives should be nominated by 
the King out of a list of six, which was to be sub- 
vention at mitted to him by the Church upon each vacancy. 
The representative, when chosen, was to be respon- 
sible for his actions to the General Assembly, and was to propose 
nothing in Parliament for which he had not the express warrant 
of the Church.* As, however, the meeting was not unanimous, 
the final decision was left to the next General Assembly. 

It is obvious that this scheme was entirely different from 
that which had been proposed by the Parliament. What the 
Convention had agreed upon was the admission of a body of 
men into Parliament who would be able to keep in check the 
temporal lords. What the Parliament had consented to was 
the admission of men who would assist the Crown and the 
nobility in keeping in check the clergy. Between these two 
plans James was now called upon to decide. As far as we can 
judge, he had hitherto been in earnest in his declarations that 
he had no wish to re-establish Episcopacy. He was at no time 
able to keep a secret long, and, if he had been acting hypocri- 
tically, his real sentiments would have been certain to ooze out 
in one quarter or another.^ But, however this may have been, 

* Caiderwood^ vi. 17. 

* There is no direct evidence on one side or the other. But the 
fipeqnency with which James's design of establishing the bishops is spoken 
of by Nicolson in his despatches to the English Government in the course 
of the following year, warrants us in founding upon his silence at an 
earlier period a strong presumption that there was no such design formed 
v^ to the autumn of 1598. The following passage in a letter written when 
the subject was before Parliament in 1597 is interesting : *' The same day 
the articles given by the Kirk was dealt in again. The King seemed 
willing to have yielded them contentment, and so they acknowledge it in 
the pulpit and otherways. But the Council was against them, saying, if 
they should have place in Parliament and Council, it were meet for the 
Ki^s honour that they had the title of some degree by the name of some 
^tgne of preUcjr, and so they should be of more eslixosLlVon mV^i ^*^ 
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he certainly had not taken all this trouble in order to introduce 
fifty-one delegates of the General Assembly within the walls of 
Parliament What he wanted was a body of men who would 
give weight to the decisions of Parliament in dealing with the 
cases in which there had hitherto been a conflict between the 
two jurisdictions ; and it is no wonder that he thought that he 
could have attained his end, if a certain number of representa- 
tives had been elected for life. As far as we can be justified in 
ascribing to James any definite plan at all, it is probable that 
he expected that the Parliament, thus reinforced, would support 
him in the maintenance of his jiuisdiction in all external matters, 
whilst all purely ecclesiastical affairs would be lefl, as before, to 
the General Assembly. 

The best thing James could have done would have been to 

throw up the whole scheme, and to wait for better days. The 

thinks ^^^"^^^ existing between the nobility and the clergy^ 

of restoring and the little confidence with which he was regarded 

piscopacy. ^^^ ^^^ ministers, rendered his conciliatory proposal 

incapable of being carried out It was certain that the scheme 
of the convention would never be accepted by Parliament, and 
even if it had been accepted, it would probably have been 
impossible to reduce it to working order. The time might 
come when a wise and firm Government might be able to 
overcome the difficulties by which the double representation of 
the nation was encumbered ; but that time had not yet arrived. 
Nor was it likely that James would do anything to anticipate 
such a time. He became more and more enamoured of the 
measure which had been proposed by the Parliament, and he 
felt an increasing desire for the re-establishment of Episcopacy 

people, saying that when the Queen of England called any to be of her 
Council for their wisdom, she honoured them with the title of Knight or 
other degree, and without some degree of prelacy or other it was not meet 
they should have place in his Council, thereby thinking the ministers would 
not receive title and place thereby. But the King, seeing the lords would 
not otherwise agree unto their motion, willed them not to refuse it, pro- 
mising to find a myd " [? middle or compromise] **for them therein. 
Wherein they retain Uie matter to their choice until they may advise with the 
General Assembly. "^Nicolson to Cecil, Dec 23^ IS97« S. P. Scotl. UL 6^. 
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as the only possible means of bringing the clergy to submit to 
his own authority. With Episcopacy as an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, he had, at least as yet, no sympathy whatever. He 
regarded it simply as a device for keeping the clergy in order, 
and he did not see that by the very fact of his clothing the 
officials who were appointed by him for this purpose with an 
ecclesiastical title, he was preparing for himself a temptation 
which would soon lead him to interfere with those strictly 
ecclesiastical matters which were beyond his province. He had 
hitherto been in pursuit of an object which was at least worthy 
of the efforts of a statesman. He was now entering upon a path 
in which the wisest man could not avoid committing one 
blunder after another. 

It was in preparing the ' Basilicon Doron,' the work which 
James drew up in the autumn of this year,^ for the instruction 

of his son, and which, as he intended it to be kept 
sUicoD ^ from public knowledge, may be supposed to contain 

his real thoughts, that he first gave expression to his 
opinions on this subject In this book he spoke clearly of 
his wish to bridle the clergy, if possible, by the reintroduction 
of Bishops into the Church. He was not likely to feel less 

strongly in the following year, when he was again 
**^ irritated by a renewal of his old quarrel with Bruce 
and the ministers of Edinbiu-gh, respecting the amount of 
licence which was to be allowed to them in speaking of State 
affiurs in the pulpit At the same time, his own conduct was 
such as to give rise to grave suspicions. Not only did the 
sentiments expressed in the * Basilicon Doron ' become generally 
known, when it was found impossible to keep the existence of 
the book any longer a secret, but he allowed himself to engage 
in those intrigues with the Catholic Powers of Europe, in the 
hope of obtaining their support at the death of Elizabeth, which 
afterwards gave rise to so much scandal Seton, the President 
of the Session, and Elphinstone, who had lately become Secre- 
tary in the place of Lindsay of Balcarres, were known to be 

' The earliest mention of the book is probably in the undated advices 
from Nicokon ascribed by Mr. Thorpe to Oct. 159S. S. P. ScotU 
izoL 5a 
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Catholics. Montrose, who had long befriended the northern 
Earls, was appointed Chancellor, and Huntly himself was con- 
stantly seen at Court, and was raised to the dignity of a 
Marquis, an honour which was by no means counterbalanced in 
the eyes of the clergy by the gift of a similar title to the Protes- 
tant Hamilton. 

Towards the end of 1599, James determined to make a last 
attempt to change the purpose of the ministers. The Assembly 
Conference was to meet at Montrose in March, but he thought 
at Hoiyrood. ^Yi2X before he presented himself before it, it would be 
well to summon a conference of the principal ministers to meet 
him at Hoiyrood in the preceding November. It was in vain, 
however, that he did his best to induce them to agree to the 
appointment of representatives for life, and to his proposal that 
these representatives should bear the title of Bishops.* When 

^g^ the Assembly met at Montrose, no better success 
Assembly at attended his efforts. It was there decided, that the 
Montrose, representatives of the Assembly who were to vote 
in Parliament should only hold their position for a year, and 
that they were to be tied down by such a body of restrictions 
that it would be impossible for them to be anything else than 
the obedient servants of the Assembly. 

James had thus brought himself into a position from which 
it was difficult to extricate himself with dignity. He must 
. . either assent to the nomination of representatives who 

Appoint- , - , . _ * , ^ , ^ 

inent of would never be permitted to vote, or he must appomt 
^"^ Bishops who, unless he could contrive to impose them 
by force upon the unwilling Church, would not be allowed to 
exercise any jurisdiction whatever. Under these circumstancesi 
everything combined to lead him to choose the alternative 
which was offered by the Parliament It was not, howevefi 
till after the strange incident of the Gowrie Plot had brought 
him once more into collision with the ministers who refused 
to believe his explanation of that mysterious occurence, that 
he made up his mind to take the final step. On October 14 
1600, he summoned a Convention of Commissioners from the 
various synods, whose consent he obtained to the appointment 

' Caldenvood^ ^. 746. 
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of three Bishops in addition to the few who were still surviving 
from amongst those who had been formerly nominated. These 
Bishops took their, seats, and voted in the Parliament which 
met in November,* but they had no place whatever assigned 
to them in the organization of the Church. The exact part 
taken by the Convention in this nomination is uncertain ; but it 
is clear that, as it was not a General Assembly, it had no right 
to act in the name of the Church. The rank, therefore, of 
these new Bishops cannot be regarded as anything more than 
that which could be derived from a civil appointment by the 
Crown, which was covered over by the participation of a few 
ministers who were altogether unauthorised to deal with the 
matter. The whole of the labours and intrigues of the last 
three years had been thrown away, and James had done nothing 
more than he mig^t have done immediately upon the passing 
of the Act of Parliament in 1597.* 

The position which James had thus taken up towards the 
Scottish Presbyterians, was likely to affect his conduct when 
The English ^^ Came to deal with the English Puritans. For the 
So«»a«>- present James's attention was drawn aside to the work 
of making good his claim to the English throne. For some 
years Englishmen had been looking forward with anxiety to 

> Calderwood represents them as being chosen by 'the King with 
his Commissioners and the ministers there convened.* Nicolson writes : 
" According to my last, the King laboured the erecting of the Bishops 
exceeding earnestly ; yet for that the same was to be done with general 
allowance of the Kirk, he directed the Lord President, Secretary, and 
others to confer with the Commissioners of the Kirk, who, standing upon 
what was set down at the General Assembly last at Montrose, the King 
not pleased therewith, nor with the coldness of the estates therein, got it 
consented onto that the three new Bishops . . . should have vote with 
the prelates, and so they had it this day, leaving their further authorities 
to the next General Assembly." — Nicolson to Cecil, Nov. 15, 1600, S, P, 

SeotL IxvL 96. 

« Writers frequently speak of the King's Bishops as if they were in 
some way connected ¥dth the appointment of representatives assented to 
by the Assembly of Montrose. Such, however, is evidently not the case. 
They derived their title simply from the Act of Parliament and the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. At the Assembly which met at B\iii\Us\axvd v\ 
liot, there seems to have been no reference to the Bishops oxv ei\!tiet ^^^. 
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the death of Elizabeth, and had prognosticated that it would be 
followed by internal convulsions, if not by a foreign invasion. 
Curious persons reckoned up a list of foiuteen claimants to tbe 
Crown,* not one of whom could show a title perfectly free from 
objection. Of these, however, the greater number must have 
known that they had no chance even of obtaining a hearing 
deriving their claims, as they did, from sovereigns who reigned 
before Henry VII., and thus ignoring the rights of the House 
of Tudor. The only one of these whose claim had been 
Title of the prominently brought forward was Isabella, the eldest 
Infanta; daughter of Philip II, of Spain. Those who asked 
that a Spanish princess should wear the crown of Elizabeth, 
urged that she was descended from a daughter of William the 
Conqueror, from a daughter of Henry IL, and from a daughter 
of Henry III. They also brought forward the fact that her 
ancestor, Louis VIII, of France, had been chosen to the throne 
of England, and they argued that his descendants had a right 
to occupy the throne in preference to the descendants of John.* 
Such reasoning was by no means conclusive, and the support 
of her title by the more violent Catholics was not likely to con- 
ciliate the nation in her behalf 

In fact the only doubt which would by any possibility be 
raised was, whether the succession would fall to the House of 
Suffolk, or to the House of Stuart 

The Parliamentary title was undoubtedly vested in the 

Suffolk line. By an Act of Parliament, Henry VIIL had been 

empowered to dispose of the succession by will ; and 

oftheSuf- he had directed that, after his own children and 

folk line : ^i^gjj. jggy^ ^j^^ La^y Frances, the eldest daughter of 

his sister Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, should succeed. Failing 
her and her children, her place was to be taken by her sister 
Eleanor. After the death of Lady Jane Gray, who was the eldest 
daughter of the Lady Frances, the claims of the elder branch 
of the Suffolk line were represented by Lady Jane's next sister, 
Catherine. If Elizabeth had died before 1587, there can be 

> Introduction to the Correspondenci of Janus VI, with Sir R. ddl, 
* Doleman (Persons), Cmferenct Wi thi Succasion^ i^i. 
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little doubt that Catherine Gray, or one of her family,* would 
have succeeded her. As long as the Queen of Scots was alive, 
the reasons which had determined the nation to support 
Henry VIIL in excluding the House of Stuart were still of im- 
portance. With the execution of Mary all these objections fell 
to the ground. There was now no sufficient cause for tamper- 
AxadoTthe ^^g with the Ordinary rule of hereditary succession, 
stoart line. j£ Parliament had been allowed to follow its own 
wishes, an Act would undoubtedly have been passed securing 
the succession to James, who was the representative of his great- 
grandmother Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry VII. But 
the prejudices of the Queen stood in the way. She was de- 
tennined that in her lifetime no one should be able to call him- 
self her heir. But that when, in the course of nature, she should 
be removed from the throne, James would be acceptable, with 
scarcely an exception, to the whole English nation, was unde- 
niable. The desire to return to the regular course was cer- 
tainly strengthened by the position in which the Suffolk family 
stood at the end of Elizabeth's reign. There were doubts as to 
the validity of the marriage of Catherine Gray with the Earl of 
Hertford, and, consequently, of the legitimacy of his eldest son, 
Lord Beauchamp. If the marriage should be hereafter proved 
to be invalid. Lord Beauchamp's claim would be worthless ; i^ 
on the other hand, if should be proved to be valid, the claim 
of any representative of the younger branch of the Suffolk line 
would be equally worthless. 

If the ParliMientary title were discarded, the claim of James 
was certain to prevail Lawyers indeed had been found who 
Arenments ^^^ discovered that his cousin, Arabella Stuart, 
Anb^^*^ who was also descended from Margaret, the sister of 
s*n*rt- Henry VIII., had a better title, as she had been 
bom in England, whereas James had been bom in Scotland. 
It was a maxim of the English law, they argued, that no 
alien could inherit land in England. If, therefore, James 
was incapable of inheriting an acre of land south of the 
Tweed, he was still more incapable of inheriting the whole 
realm. A few of the more moderate Catholics ^ouVd VvaN^ 
welcomed the accession of Arabella, as they thou^l VX. mot^ 

' She herself died in 1567. 
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likely that they would obtain toleration from her than from a 
King who had been nursed in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland ; but with this exception, these crotchets of the law- 
yers met with no response in the nation. 

The only obstacle which was likely to oppose itself to the 
realisation of the wishes of the people arose from the character 
James too oi Jamcs himself. For some years he was unable to 
™*s^V%rty t>elieve that he could obtain the object of his desires 
in England, without some superhuHum effort of his own. He was 
bent upon getting together a party who would support his claims 
when the day of trial came. He intrigued with Essex, with 
Mountjoy, and even with the rebel Tyrone.* If he did not con- 
sent to head an army for the invasion of England, he at all events 
gave no decided refusal when the proposal was made to him. 

Many of his counsellors and associates in Scotland had been 
anxious to embark him on a still more dangerous course. The 
The Catholic CathoHcs about him wished him to become King of 
intrigue. England with the assistance of the Pope, to grant 
liberty of conscience to the Catholics of both kingdoms, and to 
set Presbyterians and Puritans at defiance.* They were anxious 
to engage him in a correspondence with the Pope himsel£ In 
1599, a certain Edward Drummond was about to proceed to 
Rome. James consented to entrust him with letters addressed 
to the Duke of Florence, the Duke of Savoy, and some of 
the Cardinals, asking them to support the appointment of the 
Bishop of Vaison — a Scotchman, named Chisholm — to the 
Cardinalate, who was expected to watch over the interests 
of James at Rome. But James resolutely refused to write 

» This letter to Tyrone is among the Lansd. JifSS., Ixxxiv. fol. 79 a, 
Tyrone's answer is in the S, P. Scotl, Ixvi. 28. The whole subject of the 
relations between James and the English parties is treated of at some 
length by Mr. Bruce in his introduction to the Correspondence of James VJ, 
with Sir R, Cecil, These letters add one or two new fiicts to the history, 
but their chief value consists in the light which they throw upon the cha- 
racter of Cecil. Nothing can be more instructive than the contrast between 
the tone of these letters and those of Lord Henry Howard, which have so 
often, in spite of repeated protests, been taken to represent Cecil's feelings 
as well as his policy. 

* Gray to Salisbury, Oct. 3, 1608. Hatfield MSS. acxvL foL 59. 
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to the Pope himself^ not because he had any scruple about 
negotiating with him, but because he objected to address him as 
* Holy Father.' Elphinstone, the Secretary of State, 
titioos letter UTged on by men higher in authority than him- 
*^' self, persuaded Drummond to draw up a letter to the 
Pope asking for the Bishop's appointment and explaining that 
the bearer was directed to say that James had no intention of 
persecuting the Catholics. Elphinstone slipped this letter in 
amongst the others which were awaiting James's signature as he 
was going out hunting, and had the titles added afterwards by 
Drummond. Some time later, information that this letter had 
been delivered in Rome reached Queen Elizabeth, and she 
directed her ambassador to remonstrate with James. James 
summoned Elphinstone to bear witness that ilo such letter had 
been sent, and Elphinstone not only avowed his ignorance of 
the letter, but persuaded Drummond on his return from Rome 
to support him in his falsehood.^ 

' Elphinstone was subsequently created Lord Balmerino. In 1608 
the whole story came out. The narrative as given above is taken from 
his letter to the King, Oct. 21, 1608 {Hatfield MSS., cxxvi. fol. 67), and 
from his relation in Calderwood, v. 740. My reasons for believing it will 
be given when I come to deal with 6al,merino*s trial. In the meanwhile 
the following extract from a letter of the Jesuit Creichton will serve to put 
James's conduct in a clear light : — "As touching the President's " (i,e, 
Balmerino's) <* confession to have sent the despatch to Pope and Cardinals 
without His Majesty's consent or commandment, I will not mell me with 
that, nor an3rthing what it may merit But because I assisted Mr. Edward 
Drummond in all that negotiation (thinking it to be to the King's weal 
and service) and communication of all the letters that were brought for 
that afi^, I thought it expedient to inform you of the verity of aU. There 
was nothing wrought in that negotiation which was not thought to be for 
the King's Majesty's service, which was to procure the Bishop of Vaison's 
advancement to the degree of Cardinal, to the end that His Majesty should 
have in the College of Cardinals one of his true and faithful subjects to 
advance His Majesty's service, and dash and stop that which might be 
to his prejudice ; and specially that they should not excommunicate His 
Majesty, or absolve his subjects from their obedience, as there was some 
at that time busy to procure it. . . . It was not given to understand to the 
Pope that the King's Majesty was in any disposition either to come [sic\ or 
favomr the Catholic religion, iot the contrary was coTVtained eTpies!^^ \ti 
the \ettea, . . . saying that, albeit he remained constant \n t^vol i^vgLOtL 
rou L G 
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There is no difficulty in learning what James thought at 
this time on the subject of the toleration of the Catholics. In 
a letter written before his accession to the English throne, he 
expressed himself precisely as he afterwards did to his 
opinion on first English Parliament, that he was unwilling that 
o eration. ^^^^ blood of any man should be shed for diversity of 
opinion in religion, but that he was also unwilling that the 
Catholics should become sufficiently numerous to oppress the 
Protestants. He would be glad that priests and Jesuits should 
be banished, and that all further spread of the religion might 
thus quickly be put a stop to without persecution.* 

Such an idea was not very practical, but it was at least 
the expression of a desire to escape from that miserable intoler- 
ance with which Europe in every corner was defiled. 

In his effort to bring into existence a better order of society, 
James would receive no help from Elizabeth's ministers. In 
their opinion, the only reasonable way of dealing with 
James's Catholics was to keep them down, the laity by fine and 
r^dJiSir iniprisonment, and the clergy by the gallows. There 
with Cecil was One amongst them, Sir Robert Cecil, who could 
teach James that the way to the throne of England 
did not lie in a secret understanding with the Catholics. Cedl 
had been, since his father Burghle/s death, the leading states- 
man in Elizabeth's Government He was in the enjoyment of 
the full confidence of his sovereign, and had been entrusted by 
her with the responsible office of Secretary. He saw clearly 
that it was necessary for England that James should succeed 
Elizabeth, and he saw also that James must be kept quiet, if he 

in which he was nourished from his cradle, yet he would not be enemy 
or persecutor of the Catholics so long as they should remain faithful and 
obedient subjects unto him. As, indeed, His Majesty had ever done, 
until the horrible and barbarous conspiracy of the Gunpowder. For in 
Scotland, to them of our order who are holden the most odious, and perse- 
cuted to the death by the ministers, he did never use more rigour nor to 
banish them out of the country, and constrain their parents to oblige them 
under pain to cause them to depart." — W. Creichton to Sir A. Murray, 
Jan. 27, 1609 ; Botfield's Original Letters relating to Ecclesiastical Affairs^ 
i. 180. 

* Correspondence of James VL with Sir R^ Cect/, ^. ^jS. 
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ere not to throw his chance away. He therefore took advan- 
ge of the presence of a Scottish embassy in London, to let 
imes know that he was devoted to his service A corre- 
x>ndence sprang up, which was kept secret from the Queen, in 
hich he impressed on James the necessity of avoiding any- 
ling like impatience, and assured him that he would answer 
>r his ultimate success. James, who had been prejudiced 
gzdnst Cecil by Essex, and had been led to believe that the 
ecretary favoured the title of the Infanta, was overjoyed to 
nd that he had gained such a supporter, and submitted for 
be remainder of Elizabeth's life to be guided by his counsels, 
liis prudent conduct eventually found its reward. When the 
ime came, James was welcomed from Berwick to the Land's 
iind, with scarcely a dissentient voice. 
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of Robert Cecil. As Bacon said of him, he was magis in opera- 
tianc quam in opert. 

It was not altogether his own fault His education had been 
against him. Like the Emperors who were born in the purple. 
he was unfortunately looked upon from his childhood as an 
hereditary statesman. He had never known what it was to be 
in opposition. He had never had the inestimable advantage of 
mixing with his countrymen as one who was unconnected with 
official position and official men. He was the first and greatest 
of that unhappy race of statesmen who were trained for their 
work as for a profession. If he had, like his father, known a 
time when the government had been conducted on principles 
which he detested, he might have risen into a clearer knowledge 
of the wants of the nation which he was called to guide. Even 
as it was, he never sank to the level of the Nauntons and the 
Windebanks, who were to follow. 

James did not hesitate for a moment where to place his 
confidence. In after years he was in the habit of congratulating 
himself that he had not imitated Rehoboam in displacing the 
counsellors of his predecessor, and of those counsellors there 
was none to whom he owed so deep a debt of gratitude as he 
did to Cecil His first thought on receiving intelligence of the 
Queen's death, was to express his thanks to Cecil for his care- 
ful attention to his interests. " How happy I think myself," he 
wrote, " by the conquest of so faithful and so wise a counsellor, 
I reserve it to be expressed out of my own mouth unto you." ^ 
The confidence which James thus bestowed was never with- 
drawn as long as Cecil lived. 

Although the sphere of his vision was limited, within that 
sphere he was unrivalled by the statesmen of his day. As an 
administrator, he was unequalled for patient industry, and for 
the calm good sense with which he came to his conclusions. 
If he clung to office with tenacity, and if he regarded with un- 
due suspicion those who were likely to be his rivals, he was no 
mere ambijdous aspirant for place, to clutch at all posts the 
duties of which he was unwilling or unable to perform. The 

> The King to Cecil, March 27. Hatfield MSS., cxxxiv. 28. 
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Nor are we left ta his own acts and words as the only means 
by which we are enabled to form a judgment of his character. Of 
al] the statesmen of the day, not one has left a more blameless 
character than the Earl of Dorset Dorset took the opportunity 
of leaving upon record in his will, which would not be read tin 
he had no longer injury or favour to expect in this world, the 
very high admiration in which his colleague was held by him. 
Of all the statesmen who fell from power during the same 
period, it has been considered that none was more unjustly 
treated than Northumberland, and of this injustice the full 
weight has been laid upon Cecil's shoulders. Yet, a few months 
after Northumberland was committed to the Tower, his brother, 
Sir Alan Percy, declared his opinion in a private letter that the 
removal of Cecil from the Council would be a blow by which 
the position of the Earl would only be changed for the worse.* 

When the order was issued for stopping Raleigh's journey, 
Cecil probably thought that he had only done a justifiable act 
Lord Henry ^" keeping an unprincipled rival away from the King. 
Howard. 3^^ more than this was necessary. It was important 
that the Council should have someone by the King's side who 
might act for them as occasion might arise. For this purpose 
they selected Lord Henry Howard. 

Of all who gathered round the new King, this man was, 
beyond all comparison, the most undeserving of the favours 
which he received. He was « younger son of that Earl of 
Surrey whose death had been the last of the series of executions 
which marked the reign of Henry VIII. ; and his brother, the 
Duke of Norfolk, had expiated upon the scaffold the treason 
which he had meditated for the sake of the fair face of the 
Queen of Scots, His nephew was that Earl of Arundel who 
had died in the prison in which he was confined by order of 
Elizabeth, and who was reverenced as a martyr by the English 
Catholics, His religion was that which openly or secretly had 
been the religion of his family. But with this he joined a 
reverence for the royal prerogative, which had certainly never 
been felt by his kinsmen. There were, indeed, men among the 

> Sir A Perqr to Carleton, Sept. 4, 1606, S, P, Dam, xxiii. 
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who aspired to these positions. It was not till the sums whicb 
should have been applied to national purposes were squandered 
upon favourites of both nations that the discontent becaioe 
general. Cecil did his best to put an end to these quarrels, but 
he did not meet with much success. 

The evils under which the English Catholics laboured were 
of no ordinary description. In the first place, not only was aU 
Grievances pubHc Celebration of their worship interdicted, bu* 
English ^^ xi\tx^ fact of saying mass was sufficient to \xrak^ 
Catholics. ^^ priest under the penalties of treason, and thos^ 
penalties were extended to all who should assist or * comforts 
him,' as the law expressed it As there were no Catholics wha^ 
had not at some time or another been present at a mass, th^ 
power of the Government to send the whole number of them, 
to execution was only limited by the difficulties of obtaining 
evidence If they failed in this, the Ecclesiastical Courts could 
always issue an excommunication for simple recusancy, or 
abstaining from attendance upon the Church by law established, 
and upon this the Civil Courts were empowered to commit the 
recusant to prison until he submitted. Of course, these harsh 
measures were only very sparingly employed. But if the 
penalty did not fall upon all who were threatened, it was kept 
constantly hanging over their heads, and the Catholics were 
always liable to arbitrary imprisonments and fines, of which 
they did not dare to complain, as they were allowed to escape 
without suffering the full penalty of the law. 

But, besides all this, there was a regular system of fines for 
recusancy authorised by statute. In the first place, all recu- 
The recu- sants who had sufficient property were liable to a fine 
sancy fines, ^f go/. a month. Of thosc who were so liable at the 
death of Elizabeth the number was only sixteen. Those who 
could not pay such large sums forfeited, if the Government 
chose to exact the penalty, two-thirds of their lands until 
they conformed. This land was leased out by Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown for the purpose, and the lessee paid a 
certain rent into the Exchequer. There still remained another 
mode of reaching those who had no lands to lose, as the goods 
and chattels of any person convicted of recusancy, might be 
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token possession of by the Crown. Hard as this treatment 
\ ^ras, it was made worse by the misconduct of the constables 
and pursuivants, whose business it was to search for the priests 
who took refuge in the secret chambers which were always to be 
found in the mansions of the Catholic gentry. These wretches, 
under pretence of discovering the concealed fugitives, were in 
the habit of wantonly destroying the furniture or of canying off 
valuable property. It was useless to complain, as there were 
few, if any, Catholics who had not given the law a hold upon 
them by the support given to their priests. 

Under such an abominable system, it is no wonder that the 
Catholics were anxious for any change which might improve 
Hopes of their condition, and that they were hardly likely to 
nenTi^^* acquiesce in the doctrine that they were only punished 
^^'^ for treason, and not for religion. It was natural, 
therefore, that both the Pope and the English Catholics should 
look ^ith hopefulness to the new reign. Both the declarations 
which James had made, and the manner in which he had acted 
in Scotland, made many of them expect to find a protector in 
him. 

As Elizabeth's reign drew to a close. Pope Clement VIII., 
in response to the letter which had been brought to him by 
i^^^^^. Drummond, and which he believed to have ema- 
ffl^ionto nated from James himself,^ thought of despatching 
the Bishop of Vaison to Scotland.^ In order, however, 
to be thoroughly sure of his ground, he took advantage of a 
visit which Sir James Lindsay, a Scottish Catholic, was pre- 
paring to make to his native country, to sound James on his 
intentions towards the Catholics. Lindsay brought with him a 
complimentary letter from Clement to the King. He was also 
directed to assure James that the Pope was ready to thwart any 
designs which might be entertained by the English Catholics in 
opposition to his claim to the throne, and to invite him, if he 
would not himself forsake the Protestant faith, at least to allow 
his eldest son to be educated in the Catholic religion. If this 

' Sec p. 80. 

• James to Elizabeth, Correspondence of Elizabeth and James VI, ^ 153. 

VOL. I. H 
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were done, Clement was ready to place a large sum of money 
at James's disposal.^ To this message James returned a veibal 
answer, giving to Lindsay at the same time a paper of instruc- 
tions for his guidance. In these he was directed to tell the 
Pope that * the King could not satisfy his desire in those par- 
ticular points contained in his letter.' He was much obliged 
to him for his offers to befriend him, and hoped to be able 
to return his courtesy. He would never dissemble his own 
opinions, and would never reject reason whenever he heard it* 
Lindsay was prevented by illness from returning, and the Pope 
received no answer to his proposal till after the crisis had passed.' 
The Pope, indeed, before he was aware of James's favourable 
intentions, had sent two breves to Garnet, the Provincial of the 
The breve?; English Jesuits, in which directions were given that, 
Kneitsh ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Elizabeth died, the Catholics should take 
Catholics, care that, if possible, no one should be allowed to 
succeed except one who would not only grant toleration, but 
would directly favour the Catholic religion.^ When Garnet 

* Tlic Kinp to Parr}', Nov. 1603. The Latin letter sent to be commu- 
nicated to the Nuncio is printed in Tiemey*s Dodd, iv. App. p. Ixvi. The 
draft in Engh'sh is amongst the Hatfield MSS, 112, fol. 150. Compue 
Cranborne to Lennox, Jan. 1605, S, P. France, The proposal about Prince 
Henry's c<lucation had first been broached in the pretended commission of 
Pury 0pK7.— ..9. P. Scotland, Iviii. 81. 

» Instructions, Oct. 24, 1602, S, P, Scotl. Ixix. 20. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that these instnictions were actually given in Scotland. 

* In the spring of 1603 the Bishop of Vaison was in Paris. There is a 

curious account in a letter of the Laird of Indemyty to James ( y"/ ^' 1603, 
S, P. Scotl, Ixix. 56, i.), of a conversation between himself, the Bishop, 
and the Nuncio at Paris. The Nuncio was doubtful as to James's inten- 
tions, and said ' he would suspend his judgment till Sir J. Lindsay re- 
turned.* This shows that no message had been sent by another hand upon 
Linds.iy*s illness, as would have been the case had James been anxious to 
win the Pope by hypocritical promises. 

* Garnet's examinations in Jardine's Gitnfowder Plot^ App. p. iii., throw 
back the date of the breves. Their language does not suit with an inten- 
tion to allow James's claim, but the Pope may have desired to alter his 
language as soon as he knew what James's intentions were. There is a 
note written by the Pope in the margin of Degli Effetti's letter of ^^^ ^ 
1603, in which it is suggesetd that Clement may have written letters before 
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Tcceived these breves, early in 1602, he was at Wliite Wchhs, 
a house frequented by the Jesuits, in Enfield Chase. He was 
there consulted by Catesby, Tresham, and Winter, men whose 
names afterwards became notorious for their connection with the 
Gunpowder Plot, as to the propriety of sending one of their 
number to the King of Spain, in order to induce him to attempt 
an invasion of England Winter was selected, and though 
Clamet, according to his own account, disapproved of these 
proceedings, he gave him a letter of introduction to Father 
Cresswell, at Madrid. Winter found a good reception in Spain ; 
hit Elizabeth died before any preparations were made. Garnet 
cither saw that there was no chance of resisting James, or was 
satisfied that the lot of the Catholics would be improved under 
iis sceptre, and burnt the breves.^ Another mission was sent 
Xo Spain, but the King was now anxious for peace with England, 
and would give no assistance. 

Towards the end of 1602, or in the beginning of the fol- 

k)wing year, an attempt was made in another quarter to 

- obtain a direct promise of toleration from James. 

Letters of ttji'i 11 •• 

Northum- Northumberland did not care much about religion 
himself, but he was closely connected with several 
Catholics, who urged him to obtain a promise from the King 
that he would do something to improve theh* condition. He 
accordingly sent one of his relations, Thomas Percy, to James, 
with a letter, in which, after professing his own loyalty and 
giving him much good advice, he added that * it were pity to 
lose so good a kingdom for not tolerating a mass in a comer.' * 
Percy, on his return, gave out that toleration had been promised 
by James. In the King's written answer to Northumberland, 

Elizabeth's death to authorise assistance being given to a Catholic insur- 
lectkm. In this note the Pope says : < Non le habbiamo scritte n^ a quel 
tempo n^ a questo, anzi tutto il contrario.* — Roman Transcripts^ R, 0, 

• Ticrncy's Dodd, iv. App. p. ii. 

« Correspondence of James VI, with Sir R, Cecily 56. The identifi- 
cation of this letter with the one sent by Percy rests partly upon James's 
description of the bearer in his answer (p. 61), and partly on a reference 
Co thftt answer in Coke's speech at Northumberland's trial. 

H 2. 
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however, not a word is to be found referring to his proposal 
this subject.^ Northumberland, who continued the correspo 
dence, again pressed the matter ujion the King. This time 1 
received an answer. " As for Catholics," wrote James, " I wi 
neither persecute any that will be quiet and give but an outwan 
obedience to the law, neither will I spare to advance any o 
them that will by good service worthily deserve it"* ' It is plair 
that, though to a sanguine mind these words might seem tc 
convey a promise of toleration, there was nothing in them really 
inconsistent with the deportation of every priest in England 

The ease with which James's title was acclaimed in Englan< 
did something to raise doubts in his mind as to the value of thi 
James's services which the Catholics had offered him. " Ns 

Ste^hilT"'* ^^" ^^ ^'^^ ^^^^^ ^o say, " well not need the Papist 
accession, now."^ But on the whole the information whic 
reached London was such as to reassure the Catholics. Jam( 
had oi)enly declared that he would not exact the fines. H 
would not make merchandise of conscience, nor set a pri< 
upon faith. 

James continued to hold this language during his joum< 

southwards. On May 3 he arrived at Theobalds, a hou 

May 3. belonging to Cecil, not far from London. His fii 

aJrivclat ^^^s ^'^^^ ^^^ ^s ^^ increase his popularity. \ 
Theobalds, ordered that Southampton, and the remainder 
those who had been imprisoned for their share in the rebellii 
of Essex, should be set at liberty. Four days after his arrii 
May ^^ issued a proclamation concerning those monopoli 
Monojioiies which Still remained in force, commanding all perso 
to abstain from making use of them till they ecu 
satisfy the Council that they were not prejudicial to the Kinj 
subjects. The patentees were accordingly allowed to state th< 
case before the Council, and the greater part of the exist!: 

* Unless, indeed, ns Coke said, James meant to refuse it when he a 
that he did not intend to make < any alteration in the state, government, 
laws.' From the place which this sentence occupies in the letter, I 
not think that it was intended to bear any such meaning. 

« Degli Effetti to Del Bufalo, June i^, Roman Tramcripis^ R. O. 

» Tiemey's Dodd, iv. App. p. I. 
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monopolies were called in. No doubt this was done by the 
advice of the Council That advice was also given 
2J^ in support of the continued exaction of the Recu- 
2^- sancy fines, and James accordingly gave way and 
iijy,^ ordered the fines to be collected. If the Catholics, 
Ced nised j^g gjj^ Openly, wcrc of a religion different from his 
i*«8e- own, they could not be good subjects.^ Cecil was 
now in high favour. 

On May 13 he was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Cecil of Essendon. Three other barons were created at 
the same time. These were the first of a series of creations 
which raised the numbers of the House of Lords with a rapidity 
that would have astonished Elizabeth. 

Having, at all events for the present, refused toleration to 
the Catholics, James turned his attention to his foreign relations, 
p^^^ ^ As far as England was concerned, with the exception 
j^^th of the disputed right to trade in the East and West 
Indies, there was absolutely no reason whatever for 
continuing the war. The failure of the Spaniards in their 
attempt to gain a footing in Ireland before Elizabeth died had 
been complete, and they could no longer cherish any hopes of 
success in a similar undertaking. Their new king, Philip III., 
sluggish and incapable as he was, was not likely to attempt to 
renew his father's aggressive policy, and it was known that his 
all-powerful minister, Lerma, was anxious to recruit by peace 
the exhausted strength of the kingdom. Under these circum- 
stances there wanted little more to constitute a treaty between 
the two Powers than the few lines in which the simple announce- 
ment might be made that hostilities were at an end. 

The difficulty which stood in the way was caused by the 
interminable war in the Netherlands. Since the murder of the 
French king' Henry III. the Dutch had taken advan- 
the N^r. tage of the diversion which had called away the best 
^**^ generals and the finest soldiers of Spain to spend 

their strength in a vain struggle against the rising fortunes of 
Henry IV., and had pushed on, under the able leadership of 

» Dcgji Effetti to Del Bufelo, June p, Roman Transcripts^ R.O. 
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2rtures which he expected from the Court of Spain. Besides 
s eagerness for peace, he was possessed with the idea that 
: Dutch were engaged in an unlawful resistance to their law- 
king, an idea in which the bishops did their best to confirm 
I* He was never weary of repeating publicly, to the disgust 
the statesmen who had taken part in the counsels of Elizabeth, 
t the Dutch were mere rebels, and that they deserved no 
stance from him. 

It is difficult to ascertain with precision what Cecil's views 
(y were. His father had been the advocate of a policy of 
, peace. When Essex, at the Court of Elizabeth, was 
crying out for war, the aged Burghley opened a Bible, 
pointed to the text : " Bloody and deceitful men shall not 
out half their days," Of the memorial on the state of foreign 
rs * which Burghley's son now presented to the King, and 
hich he expressed his thoughts on foreign affairs, a frag- 
t only has been preserved. From that fragment, however, 
plain that he fully shared all Raleigh's dislike of Spain, and 
he was anxious, by all possible means, to check the pro- 
s of the Spanish arms in the Netherlands. But he looked 
1 the whole subject with the eye of a statesman. The lost 
IS of the memorial probably contained the reasons why it 
impossible for England to continue hostilities. He knew, 
Elizabeth had known, that England could not bear many 
ciai more years of war. Parliament had voted supplies 
'*''**• with no ordinary alacrity, but even these supplies had 
relieved the Queen from the necessity of raising money by 
nsive sales of Crown property, and by contracting loans 
:h were waiting for a speedy repayment The revenue of 
Crown was decreasing, and with the very strictest economy 
as impossible for the new King to bring even a peace 
snditure within the limits of that revenue which he had 
ived from his predecessor. If Spain was to be driven out 
be Netherlands, Parliament must be prepared to vote sup- 
i far larger than they had ever granted to Elizabeth, in times 
Q England itself was in danger. 

' The King to Abbot. Wilkins*s C<mc» iv. 405. 
' S» P, Dom, i. 17. 
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under one government Let but France and England 
one great effort, and in the course of a year not a single 
h soldier would be left in the Netherlands. 
IS this a policy which an English Government would be 
d in carrying out, certain as it was to try the energies of 
ition to the utmost ? The dull, demoralising tyranny of 
teenth century had done its work too well To form a 
ic which should include the Spanish Provinces would be 
ise the fable of the old Italian tyrant, and to bind the 
:o the dead. This was no work for which England w^ 
to exhaust her strength. 

e true policy of England undoubtedly lay in another 
)n. If it were once understood that no peace would be 
jnless the independence of the existing republic were 
ised, Spain would certainly submit to the proposed terms, 
ee North would retain its liberty, the paralysed South 
slumber on under the despotism which it had been 
or unwilling to shake off. 

?as not the fault of the English Government that this in- 
i settlement was postponed through so many years of 
ij war. The first embassy which arrived in England to 
congratulate the new King upon his accession was 
m Holland. Bameveld himself had come to see if any 
uld be obtained from James. Cecil told him plainly 
* King desired peace, but that he was ready to consider 
e of the States in the negotiatioa The Dutch ambassa- 
swered that peace with Spain was impossible for them, 
no wonder that after all the trickery which they had 
need, they should feel a dislike to enter upon a treaty 
2ir enemy, but they can hardly have expected James to 
himself in an interminable war. Their immediate pur- 
ls, however, to obtain succour for Ostend. Bameveld 
o have made an impression upon the susceptible mind 
*s, and was, perhaps, the first who induced him to doubt 
th of the sweeping condemnations which he had been 
med to pass on the cause of the Dutch. He was told, 
r, that nothing could be finally settled till the arrival of 
cial embassy which was expected shortly from France. 
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The ambassador who had been chosen by Henry IV. was 
Rosnys the Celebrated Rosny, better known to us by his 
JhliSngT later title as the Duke of Sully. His niain objea 
France. j^ coming was to induce James to afford some 
succour to Ostend. 

About the time of his arrival in England, a circumstance 
occurred which was more favourable to his design than any 
arguments which it was in his power to use. A priest named 
Gwynn ^ was taken at sea, and confessed to his captor that his- 
intention in coming to England was to murder the King. Th& 
readiness with which he gave this information gives cause for a. 
suspicion that he was not in the full possession of his senses. 
However this may have been, it was, at least, certain that h& 
came from Spain, and the fright which this affair caused the 
King, predisposed him to listen to Rosny's stories of Spanish 
treachery.* 

On the occasion of Rosny's first presentation to James, a 
curious incident took place. He had come prepared to put 
Rosny himself and his suite into mourning for the late 

IS'tS'aptcar Queeu. Just as he was about to leave his apart- 
in mourning, nieuts, he was informed that the King would be 
better pleased if he did not come in mourning.' There was 
nothing for it but to submit The Frenchmen drew their owa 
inferences as to the repute in which the great Queen was held 
at the court of her successor. Many months were not to pasa 

> Cecil to Parry, May 25, Cott. MSS, Cal. E. x. 59. Rosny to the 
King of France, June 24, Econ, Roy^ iv. 329. 

* Cecil to Parry, June 10, S^ P. Fr, St. Aubyn to the Council, June 6. 
Godolphin and Harris to the Council, June 23, 1603, with enclosures,. 
S. P, Dom. ii. 3, 15. 

' James seems to have had a general dislike to anything which reminded 
him of death. When his son Henry was dying he left London rather thaa 
be present at the death-bed. He did not allow many weeks to pass ailer 
the death of his queen, in 1619, before he threw off his mourning, to the 
astonishment of the ambassadors, who had come prepared to offer their 
condolences. Taken separately, each of these circumstances has been 
interpreted as a sign of the King^s feelings in the particular case. But it is 
more probable that his conduct was the result of a weakness which occa* 
sionally shows itself in feeble minds. 
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*way before James would speak more reverently of Elizabeth 
than he was, at this time, accustomed to do. Unfortunately, 
when that time came, it was chiefly the errors in her policy 
which attracted his respect* 

Rosny's instructions authorised him to use all means in his 
power to induce James to unite with France and the Dutch 
itflSD^sb- Republic in opposing the designs of Spain. Henry 
*™*^ IV. was not indeed prepared at once to embark on a 
war with his powerful neighbour ; but he was desirous of giving 
a secret support to the Dutch, and he hoped that James might 
l)e mduced to pursue a similar course. If, however, it should 
happen that James preferred to continue the war, Rosny was to 
<liscuss the best means of carrying it on, without coming to 
>ny final resolution. He was also to propose that the alliance 
between the two Crowns should be strengthened by a double 
^^^arriage — of the Dauphin with James's only daughter, the Lady 
^beth ; and of Mnce Henry with Elizabeth, the eldest 
^ughter of the King of France.* 

After some little time had been spent in negotiations, Rosny 
obtained from James some part of that which he had been 
, commissioned to demand. James promised to allow 

treaty with the levy of soldiers in England and Scotland for 
****" the defence of Ostend, but it was agreed that Henry 
should defray the expenses of this force, though a third part of 
the cost was to be deducted from a debt which he owed to the 
English Government.' With respect to the double marriage 
nothing was settled. James, on one occasion, drank to the suc- 
cess of the future union ; but all the four children were still very 
young, and there was no necessity of coming to any immediate 
decision. 

On July 21 two members of the Privy Council were raised 
to the peerage. The Lord Keeper Egerton, who was now 
dignified with the higher title of Chancellor, became Lord 

' Barlow tells ns that at the Hampton Court Conference James never 
mentioned Elizabeth's name without adding some respectful title. He 
does not appear to have relapsed into his previous misplaced contempt. 

* Sully, Eccn. Hoy, Col. Petitot, iv. 261. 

* Dnmont, Carps Diplotn, v. part 2, p. 30. 
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Ellesmere ; and Lord Thomas Howard, who, as well as hi 
uncle Lord Henry, had been admitted to the Coundl, wM 
Creation of Created Earl of SuffolL He had served with disdnfr 
P**''^- tion at sea in many of the naval expeditions whid 

had been sent forth during the latter years of the late reign. He 
was known as a well-meaning, easy-tempered man, of modenlfi 
talents. It is possible that Lord Henry's known attachment to 
the religion of his father * may have influenced James in se- 
lecting the nephew rather than the uncle as the first recipicflt 
of such honours amongst the family of the Howards. It was 
not till some months later that Lord Henry was raised to tb^ 
peerage. The young head of the family, too, received bad^ 
his father's lost honours, and the name of the Earl of Arund^ 
was once more heard amongst those of the English nobility. 

During the month of July the Council was busy in tracking 
out a Catholic conspiracy which had come to light Amon^ 
Watsons ^^ CathoUcs who had visited James in Scotlanc^ 
visit to before his accession to the English throne, wa^ 
William Watson, one of the secular priests who hacS- 
been very busy in his opposition to the Jesuits, and had takea 
a considerable part in the strife which had divided the English 
Catholics during the last years of Elizabeth's reign. A vain, 
unwise man, his predominant feeling was a thorough hatred 
of the Jesuits. " He received," as he tells us, " a gracious and 
comfortable answer on behalf of all Catholics known to be 
loyal subjects."^ Armed with this promise, and probably ex- 
aggerating its meaning, he had busied himself in persuading 
the Catholic gentry to whom he had access to support James's 
title, and to turn a deaf ear to the machinations of the Jesuits ; 
and he flattered himself that it was owing to his influence that 

' Strictly, not the religion of his father, which was the Anglo-Catholic- 
ism of the reign of Henry VIII., with perhaps a feeling that the CathoUdsm 
of Rome was the only complete form in which it was possible to embrace 
the system. Lord Henry accepted the papal authority, though he attended 
Protestant service. 

* The most important part of the confessions upon which this narratife 
rests is published in Tiemey's Dod<L iv. App. I. Some further particulars 
will be found in Beaumont*s despatches. 
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11 over England the Catholics were among the foremost who 
supported the proclamation which announced the accession of 
the new King. 

After James had been proclaimed, Watson set himself to 

counteract the intrigues which he believed the Jesuits to be 

w«*»i carrying on in favour of Spanish interests. The re- 

^JJ**^ solution of James to exact the fines was regarded by 

of the fines, j^jm almost in the light of a personal insult. He 

would become the laughing-stock of the Jesuits, for having 

believed in the lying promises of a Protestant King. His first 

thought was to gain favour with the Government by betraying 

his rivals. But he knew nothing of importance ; and, at all 

costs, he must do something, it mattered not what, by which 

fe might outshine the hated Jesuits. Shortly after he had 

femed this determination he fell in with another priest named 

Clarke. They discussed their grievances together with Sir 

Griffin Markham, a Catholic gentleman, who was, for private 

Reasons, discontented with the Government, and with George 

Siooke, a brother of Lord Cobham, who, although he was a 

Protestant, had been disappointed by not obtaining the Master- 

diip of the hospital of St Cross, near Winchester. 

While they were talking these matters over, Markham made 
he unlucky suggestion that the best way to obtain redress 
(„Uuu„ would be to follow the example which had so often 
*'***i?fK. been set by the Scottish nation. The Scots, as was 
^»«- well known, were accustomed, whenever they were 

inable to obtain what they wished for, to take possession of 
heir King, and to keep him in custody till he consented to 
[ive way. It was immediately resolved to adopt this prepos- 
erous scheme. But before such a plan could be carried into 
szecution it was necessary to devise some means of rendering 
t palatable to those whom they sought to enlist in their cause, 
rhey knew that aU Catholics who would be willing to take 
inns against the King were ah^ady under the influence of the 
Plus of the Jesuits. To obviate this diflficulty it was gravely 
"■^"P^'****^ proposed that a number of persons should be col- 
lected together under pretence of presenting a petition for tole- 
nttion to the King ; and it was hoped that, when the time 
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came for action, the petitioners would be ready to do as they 
were bidden by the leaders of the movement. All who signed 
the petition were to swear that they would endeavour "by all 
Mawful means to restore the Catholic faith again in' the 
* country, to conserve the life of* their * Sovereign in safety, 
and to preserve the laws of* the *land from all enemies.' They 
were to be bound to divulge nothing without the consent of 
twelve of the principal promoters of the petition. Watson 
afterwards acknowledged that this clause was a mere trick to 
bind them to comjjlete secrecy. As the number of the chief 
promoters was less than twelve, such a consent could never b^ 
obtained. 

With these views, Watson and his confederates dispersec)- 
themselves over the country. They expected to be able tc^ 
collect a large body of men in I-^ondon on June 24. Thes^ 
men would, as they hoped, be ready to follow their lead iim 
everything. In order to bring together the requisite numbets, 
Watson was by no means sparing of falsehoods. The timid 
were encouraged by hearing of the thousands who were en- 
gaged in the affair, or of the noblemen who had already given 
in their adhesion. All, or almost all, were left under the im- 
pression that they were required to join only in the p>eacefiil 
prescntition of a petition. 

In the early part of June, Watson, who had now returned 
to London, i)roceeded to mature his plans with the help of 
Lord Grey Markham and of a young man named Copley who 
Fist^ensto" ^^^ lately been admitted to his confidence. Strange 
them. to say, Brooke introduced to the plotters Lord Grey 

of Wilton, a hot-headed young man of high character and 
decided Puritanism. Grey was at that time sadly discontent^ 
at the extension of James's favour to Southampton and to 
others of the followers of Essex, who were his bitter enemies ; 
and he was induced without difficulty to join in the plan for 
presenting a petition to James for a general toleration. Though 
no absolute certainty is attainable, it is probable that he was 
drawn on to assent, at least for a time, to the scheme for forcing 
the petition on James. The relation between him and the 
other conspirators was, however, not one to endure much 
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^traimng. Before long Watson was considering how he might 

gpt credit for himself and the Catholics, by employing Grey to 

seize the King, and then rescuing James from his grasp when 

^e straggle came. Grey, on the other hand, shrank from the 

co-operation of his new allies, and under pretext of postponing 

the scheme to a more convenient opportunity, drew back from 

all further connection with it. 

As the time for executing the scheme approached, Brooke 
?ecms to have drawn off. The plan of the confederates, in- 
deed, was wild enough to deter any sober man from joining it 
They deter- They Intended to seize the King at Greenwich, on 

wqJSthe J"^^ ^4- ^ ^^^^ ^ *^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ effected, they 

^i- were to put on the coats of the * King's guards and 

to cany him to the Tower, as though he were going there 

^luntarily. When they arrived at the gate they were to tell 

the Lieutenant that the King was flying for refuge from traitors. 

They took it for granted that James would be too terrified to 

say what the real state of the case was, and they do not seem 

to have imagined that the mistake could be detected in any 

other way. Once within the Tower, the whole kingdom would 

^ at their feet They would compel the King to put into 

their hands the forts of Berwick, Plymouth, and Portsmouth, 

the castles of Dover and Arundel, and any other places which 

they might think fit to ask for. He was to give hostages for 

^hefree use of their religion, and to consent that Catholics 

should have equal place, office, and estimation with Protestants 

^n council, at court, and in the country, and that the penal 

^ws should at once be abrogated.^ 

Watson, intoxicated with the success which his fancy pic- 
tured to him, began to talk wildly about * displacing Privy 
Councillors, cutting off of heads, and getting the broad seal 
into his hands.' * He had already distributed the chief offices 
of state :' Copley was to be Secretary ; Markham to be Earl 
Marshal; he himself was to be Lord Keeper. Even Copley 

' Articles for Grey's defence, Nov. (15?), S. P. Dom. iv. 81 ; Ed- 
wards* Ltfif cf RaJegh^ i. 345, 350 ; Tiemey's Dodd, iv. App. p. i. 

• Copley's Confession, July 14, Tiemey's Dodd, iv. App. p. x. 

• Watson's Confession, Aug. 10, Tiemey's Dodd, App. p. iv. 
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was unable to swallow this, and suggested that, at least under 
present circumstances, it would cause discontent if a priest 
were again seen presiding in Chancery, though he hoped that 
the times would soon return when such things might again be 
possible. Watson refused to listen to such an objection. 

If, however, contrary to expectation, the King declined to 
follow their directions, he was to be treated with consideration^ 
but to be kept a close prisoner till he granted their demands.' 
Many noblemen would be confined with him, and from time 
to time * some buzzes of feru* * might * be put into their heads,* 
in order that they might, in their turn, terrify the King. 
Watson proposed that, if James still held out, he should te 
deposed. Copley refused to assent to such a measure, and 
this i^oint seems never to have been settled amongst them. 
Copley Whilst this question was under discussion, it occunned 
cXcrt°the ^^ Copley that it would be well to make use of the 
KinR. time during which the King would be in the Tower, 

to attempt his conversion. No doubt he would readily catch at 
an opi)ortunity of displaying his theological knowledge in a pubUc 
disputation. If, as was more than probable, he still declared 
himself unconvinced, his mind might be influenced by a trial 
of the respective powers of exorcism possessed by a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant minister, which was sure to end in the 
triumph of the former. Watson objected that James would 
certainly say that the person exorcised had only been labouring 
under a fictitious malady ; he might also charge the successful 
exorcist with witchcraft, or even refuse to be present at all at 
such a trial. Copley answered that in that case they might 
fall back upon the old method of deciding quarrels, by trial by 
battle. Watson doubted whether it would be possible to find 
a champion. Upon this, Copley offered himself to undertake 
the combat, * provided that it might be without scandal to the 
Catholic Church, upon the canon of the Council of Trent to 
the contrary of all duellums ; and I choose the weapons, not 
doubting but my wife, who by the sacrament of matrimony 
is individually interested in my person, would (for being a 

* Copley's Answer, Aug. i, Tierney's Dodd, App. p. viL note 2. 
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Catholic, and the cause so much God's) quit at my request 
such her interest for a time, and also much less doubting but 
to find amongst the host of heaven that blessed Queen, his 
Majesty's mother, at my elbow in that hour ! " 

One evening, Markham came in with the news that the 
King intended to leave Greenwich on the 24th. They would 
Oupof therefore be compelled to alter their plans. He was 
^^^ to sleep at Hanworth on his way to Windsor. Mark- 
hun said that a body of men might easily seize him there, if 
they took 'every man his pistol, or case of pistols.' Copley 
^ed where either the men or the pistols were to be found. 
Markham was struck dumb by the inquiry, muttered -something 
^boQt another plan, and left the room. 

On the 24th, Watson's lodgings were crowded with Catho- 

Kcs who had come up from the country to join in presenting 

, the petition. But their numbers were far too small 

June 94. * 

The plot to carry out the design which the heads of the con- 
spiracy really had in view, and the day passed over 
without a finger being stirred against the King. The next day 
Afarkham brought them the unwelcome news that Grey had 
refused to have any further communication with them. Many 
hours had not passed before they heard rumours that the 
Government was aware of their plot The whole party fled 
for their lives, to be taken one by one in the course of the fol- 
lowing weeks. So utterly futile did the whole matter appear 
even to those who were engaged in it, that Copley and Mark- 
liam decided upon putting themselves at the disposal of the 
Jesuits, thinking that they alone had heads clear enough to 
conceive any effectual scheme for the liberation of the oppressed 
Catholics. 

The Jesuits knew more about the plot than the conspirators 

were aware of Some time before the appointed day arrived, 

fmtnari Copley, uucertaln whether the scheme were justifi- 

caovtytA to able or not, had written to Blackwell, the Archpriest, 

Jesuits, ^j^^ j^^ j^^^ entrusted by the Pope with the charge 

of the secular clergy in England, to ask his advice, and he had 
also acquainted his sister, Mrs. Gage, with the fact that he had 
vou L I 
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written such a letter.^ Both Blackwell and Mrs. Gage were 
on the best tenns with the Jesuits, and the information was 
by one or other of them conveyed to Father Gerard. 

Gerard passed the knowledge on to Garnet as his superica: 
Between Gerard and Garnet a closer tie existed than that 
Garnet and which Ordinarily bound a Jcsuit to his superioi. When 
Gerard. Gerard, w^ho was one of the most persuasive of the 
Catholic missionaries, was thrown into the Tower, he had bom^ 
sore tortures rather than reveal the hidinff-plac^ 

XSQ7. ^ * 

of Garnet Wlien Gerard succeeded in making his; 
perilous escape by swinging himself along a rope suspended 
over the Tower ditch, it was with Garnet that he first sou^bC 
refuge.^ The two friends were of one mind in wishing to dis- 
countenance the plot Something, no doubt, of their resolution 
is due to the hostility of their order to the priests by whom it 
was conducted; but it must be remembered that at present the 
whole weight of the Society and of Pope Clement himself was 
thrown into the scale of submission to the King. They still 
hoped much from his readiness to listen to reason, and they 
were by no means ready to abandon their expectation of tolera- 
tion because he had exacted the fines on one occasion.' Genurd, 
June, 1603. ^^ ^^st, contented himself with warning the con- 
Gcmrd spirators to desist ; but when he found his advice 
betray the disregarded, he sent a message to the Government 
^ °*' informing them of the whole conspiracy. The mes- 

sage, it was true, was never delivered, but this was merely 
because a similar communication had already been made ^ by 
a priest named Bameby, who was a prisoner in the Clink, and 
who, by BlackwelFs directions, had given information to the 
Bishop of London, in order that he might pass it on to Cecil* 
The discovery of the plot by the Catholics themselves had 
all the consequences which the Jesuits had anticipated. On 

* Copley's Declaration, Tiemey's Dodii, iv,, App. p. iv. 

* Morris, Life of Gerard^ 298. 

' This may be positively asserted to have been the case, on the evidence 
of the letters amongst the Roman Transcripts, R» 0. 

* Gerard's Narrative in Morris's Condition of Catholics, 74. 

» Degli Effetd to Del Bufalo, J^^ July p. 
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June 17 James confidentially acquainted Rosny with his 

purpose of remitting the Recusancy fines.* Yet it was not 

^thout hesitation that James carried out his intention. Some- 

^es his mind dwelt more on the Catholics who had formed 

June 17. the plot than on those who had betrayed it. He 

^iT*" ^ould be very glad, he informed Rosny, to be on 

^^ fiiendly terms with the Pope, if only he would 

^ consent to his remaining the head of his own Church. 

lotw? He told Beaumont, the resident French Ambassador, 

'***^ that, in spite of his kindness to the Catholics, they 

^ sought his life. Beaumont replied that the conspirators 

^ere exceptions amongst a generally loyal body, and that if 

fiberty of conscience were not allowed, he would hardly be 

^k to put a stop to similar plots.' James was convinced by 

tiie Frenchman's reasoning. 

On July 17 a deputation of the leading Catholics was heard 
by the Council in the presence of the King. Their spokesman 
July 17. ^^ Sir Thomas Tresham, a man familiar with im- 
I Catholic prisonment and fine. " I have now," he had written 
a short time previously to Lord Henry Howard, 
* completed my triple apprenticeship of one and twenty years 
Q direct adversity, and I shall be content to serve a like long 
pprenticeship to prevent the foregoing of my beloved, beau- 
ifiil, and graceful Rachel ; for it seems to me but a few days 
yt the love I have to her." ' James listened to the pleading 
f the noble-hearted man, and yielded. He assured the depu- 
tation that the fines should be remitted as long as 
«it$th« they behaved as loyal subjects. If, he added, the 
Catholics would also obey the law, the highest places 
n the State should be open to them. In other words, if they 
rould be as base as Howard, they should sit at the Council- 
able, and take part in the government of England.* Howard, 
n James's language, was the tame duck by whose help he 



' Econ. Roy^ iv. 370. 

« Beaumont to Henry IV., July p, King's AfSS. 123, fol. 327 b. 

• Jardine's Gunpcrwdcr Piot, 10. 

* Degli Effetti to Del Bufalo, July -, Roman Transcripts, R. O. 
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hoped to r^tr/-. irjir.T xild ones I: wis evident that he had not 
far.tri the prohlerr. rairlv. There were thoosands of Cathdio 
in Kr.i'Iar.d xr.o resembled Tresham more than Howard, and 
r.o rcrni-vion of nr.es was likely to be lasting if it was based on 
the rr.i.sap^.rehvriSion that toleration was only a step to a hjpo- 
rriticnl ronversion. 

For the present, however, the Catholics enjoyed unaccus- 
tomed [^ar.e. The 2c/. fines ceased at once. Wth the lands of 
whioh two thirds had been taken there was more difficnlty, as 
there were lessees who had a claim on the property. ProbaUj, 
however, the lessees were often friends of the owneiSi and in 
stirh cases there would be little diificalty in coming to an 
nrran^^ernent At all events the income accruing to the Crown 
from this source was enormously diminished.' 

The Catholic problem pursued James even in his own fiunily 
rirdc. When, on July 25, the ceremony of the coronation took 
July 7',. I'la^c at Westminster, Anne of Denmark consented 
ror.i.aiioi.. *^' receive the crown at the hands of a Protestant 
ih-t}wru Archbishop ; but when the time arrived for there- 
r« fiit^H 10 petition of the Communion she remained immove- 
( ..mmiinioii. j,f,]^. ^^ j,^ gg^t, Icaving the King to partake alone. 
Anne, however, was not of the stuff of which martyrs are made. 
ICnthiisinstir: Catholics complained that she had no heart for 
anything Init festivities and amusements, and during the rest 
of her life she attended the services of the church sufficiently 
to enable the Oovernment to allege that she was merely an 
enemy of Turitanical strictness.' 

l<'or the jircscnt James was the more inclined to treat the 
(!athr)li(s well, l)ccause he had learnt that another plot was 
( r,hiiftiii\ '" existence in which Protestants were concerned. 
i,\'A, IJrookc's participation in AVatson's conspiracy had 

been disrovered by means of the examination of the prisoners, 
and as soon as Cecil had learned that, he naturally suspected 
tliat Mrooke's brother, Cobham, had had a hand in the mischief 
In order to obtain information against Cobham, Raleigh was 
sununoncd before the Council at Windsor. There is no reason 

' Net eipt 'Hooks of the Exchequir, 

s I W^\ KfTclli to Del Dufalo, Aug. -, Roman Transcripis^ R. O. 
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to suppose that Cobham had more than a general knowledge 
of Watson's doings, and of these Raleigh was unable to speak. 
Shortly after this examination, however, Raleigh wrote to Cecil, 
informing him that he believed that Cobham had dealings with 
Aiemberg, the ambassador who had lately come over from the 
Archduke, and that he carried on his communications by means 
of an Antwerp merchant, named Renzi, who was 
Raidgfa residing in London. In consequence either of this 



letter or of Brooke's confession, Cobham was arrested. 
On July 17,* the very day on which the Catholic deputation 
was before the Council, Raleigh himself became suspected 
and was committed to the Tower. 

The truth of the story, which came out by degrees, will, 
in all probability, never be completely known. It would be 
labour in vain to build upon Cobham's evidence. He had no 
sooner stated a fact than he denied it The only point which 
he succeeded in estaiblishing was the undoubted fact that he 
was himself a most impudent liar. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to place implicit confidence in Raleigh's story, for 
though his veracity is unimpeachable by the evidence of such 
a man as Cobham, it cannot be denied that he made statements 
which he must have known at the time to be false. Whatever 
may be the truth on this difficult subject, there is no reason to 
doubt that Cecil at least acted in perfect good faith. ^ There 
was enough evidence to make Raleigh's innocence doubtful, 
and under such circumstances, according to the ideas of those 
times, the right course to take was to send the accused before 
a jury. Cecil's whole conduct during this affair was that of a 
man who looked upon Raleigh, indeed, with no friendly eye, 
and who believed that he was probably guilty, but who was 
desirous that he should have every chance of proving his 
innocence.' 

> Extract from the journal of Cecirs secretary, Add, MSS. 6177. 

' Beaumont's opinion that he acted through passion is often quoted 
ag^dnst him, but the French ambassador had had too many diplomatic 
conflicts with Cecil to judge him fairly. 

• Mr. Tytlcr, in his U/i of Raleigh (Appendix F), endeavoured to prove 
that the whole conspiracy was a trick got up by Cecil. He first quoted 
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The evidence upon which the Privy Council acted was 
obtained from various sources. It appeared that there was 
a general impression among the participators vdl 
agaiiS^* Watson's plot, which they had derived from Brooke's 
them. information, that both Cobham and Raleigh 



engaged in intrigues for the purpose of dethroning the 

apparently with the object of placing Arabella Stuart upon 

throne. It was also said that Cobham had talked of 

* the King and his cubs.* This latter statement was afterwaid^^ 

denied by Brooke on the scaffold. He had, however, un — 

doubtedly mentioned it to Watson. The discrepancy maj 

either be explained by supposing that he did so with the 

of driving Watson more deeply into the plot, or, as is more 

the long letter of Lord Henry Howard, printed in Raleigh's Works (riil 
756), as evidence that about 1602 Howard wrote to Cecil a letter contain- 
ing * an outline of the plan afterwards put in execution, for the destmctioa 
of Cobham and Raleigh, by entrapping them in a charge of treason.' B(r. 
Tytler acknowledged that it was not certain that it was written to Cedl at 
all. But even supposing that it was, which is perhaps the most pro- 
bable explanation, it is unfair to infer that Cecil partook in Howard's 
methods of attacking their common rivals. It is still more to the par- 
pose to show that the letter in question contains no scheme such as was 
discovered in it by Mr. Tytler. It is plain, upon reading the complete 
passages from which he has made extracts, that Howard did not propose 
to entrap Raleigh and Cobham in a charge of treason, bat to Head them to 
take part in difficult business, where they would be sure to make mistakes 
which might afford an opportunity of pointing out their defects to the 
Queen. This is miserable enough, but it is not so bad as the other recom- 
mendation would have been, nor is there any warrant for supposing that 
even this met with Cecil's approbation. 

Mr. Tytler's second proof was founded on a letter of Brooke's, written 
on November 18, 1603, in which he says the follovdng words : ** But above 
all give me leave to conjure your Lordship to deal directly with me, what 
I am to expect after so many promises received, and so much conformity 
and accepted service performed on my part to you." From this he inferred 
that Cecil had used Brooke to act as a spy, and had abandoned him. Is 
it likely that if this had been the case Brooke would not have used stronger 
expressions, or that Cecil would have dared to send him to the block, 
knowing that he had it in his power to expose the infamy of such conduct ? 
Brooke may very well have rendered services in past days to Cecil and 
j^eived ^Toxsascs of favour in return. 
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^ely, that he denied the story on the scaffold, in hopes of 
benefiting his brother. Whatever this conspiracy may have 
been, the priests knew nothing of its particulars. Brooke, 
^j^^y^ however, distinctly stated that his brother had, before 
«*«»»?» the Aremberg's arrival, entered into communication with 
mneTfrom him, and had offered to help in procuring the peace 
^"'^ which his master had so much at heart, if he would 
place at his disposal a sum of five or six hundred thousand 
crowns, which he would employ in gaining the services of 
different discontented persons.* A portion of this money was 
certainly offered to Raleigh, though, according to his own 
account, which there is no reason to doubt, he immediately 
refused it.' Aremberg promised to send the money to 
Cobham, and requested to know how it was to be transmitted, 
and in what manner it was to be distributed. 

On Aremberg's arrival, Cobham sought him out. Whether 
his designs had been already formed, or whether they grew in 
„ ^ , his mind after conversation with the ambassador, is 

He decJares . 

/orAiabeUai Uncertain. At all events, he seems at this time to 
right to the have entertained the idea of assisting Arabella to the 
crown, and of course also of seeing Cecil and the 
Howards beneath his feet. He commissioned his brother to 
engage her to write to the Iixfanta, the Duke of Savoy, and the 
King of Spain, in hopes of inducing them to support her title.' 

In spite of Brooke's refusal, Cobham continued to negotiate 
with Aremberg, either with a view of inducing him to countenance 
this scheme, or in hopes of obtaining money which might be 
employed to distribute amongst persons who would use their 
influence in procuring the peace of which the King of Spain 
was so desirous. He even offered to undertake a mission to 
Spain in order to induce the King to listen to His proposals. 

As these projects were gradually disclosed, the suspicions 
against Raleigh became stronger in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Government It was known that he had too good 
reasons to be discontented He had been persuaded or 

' Brooke's Confession, July 19, S, P, Donu ii. 64. 
' Raleigh's Examination, Aug. 13, Jardine's Crim^ TrialSy \. ^^» 
-» Brooke's Confession, July 19, S, P. Donu ii. 64. 
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compelled to resign his Wardenship of the Stannaries, ancf 
when the monopolies were suspended for examination, his 
lucrative patent of wine licences * was amongst those whid 
Raleigh ^^"^^ Called in question. Durham House, which he 
suspected. 1^^^ i^gi^ fQj. twenty years, had been claimed by the 

Bishop of Durham, and the lawyers who were consulted having 
given an opinion in the Bishop's favour, Raleigh had been 
ordered with unseemly haste to leave the house.* Altogether, 
he had lost a considerable part of his income, and such a loss 
was certainly not likely to put a man in good humour with the 
Government which had treated him so harshly. At the same 
time, it was well known that he was Cobham's greatest if not 
his only friend, and that they had for some years been 
engaged together in political schemes. Was it probable, it 
might be argued, that a man like Cobham, who had informed 
his brother of part, at least, of his design, should have kept 
his constant companion in ignorance? This reasoning had 
induced Cecil to send for Raleigh at Windsor. It must have 
received additional weight as soon as the Government heard 
that, after Raleigh had left them, he wrote a letter to Cobham, 
assuring him that he had ^cleared him of all,' and accompanied 
it with a message that one witness (by which he probably meant 
Brooke) could not condemn him.' It was undoubtedly sus- 
picious. It was just such a message as would have been sent 
by one accomplice to another, in order to procure his silence; 
Cobham too, when the letter was shown him which Raleigh 
had written denouncing his intercourse with Aremberg, broke 
out into a passion, and declared that all that he had done had 
been done at Raleigh's instigation. His evidence, however, 
was invalidated by the fact that he afterwards retracted it on 

> The wine licences were finally declared to be no monopoly ; but, 
Raleigh having lost them by his attainder, they were granted to the Lord 
Admiral, the Earl of Nottingham. 

2 Egerton Papers, Canid, Sdc, 376. 

* Raleigh on his trial denied sending this message. But Keymis, who 
was the messenger, declared that he had carried it, thus corroborating 
Cobham's evidence. A man who < endeavoured still to transfer all from 
his master to himself was not likely to have invented this. — ^Waad to 
Cecil, Sept. 2, 1603, S, P. Dom, iii. $2. 
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Ws way from his examination, it was said, as soon as he reached 
(tit stair-foot 
^ Raleigh's health suffered extremely during his imprison- 
§ aent ; in all probability from mental rather than from physical 
f jniy. causes. In less than a fortnight after his arrest, his 
j^^ spirits had become so depressed that he allowed 
■wa***- himself to make an ineffectual attempt at self- 
destruction. 

The letter in which he took, as he supposed, a farewell of 
his wife, in one of the most touching compositions in the 
English language. He could not bear, he said, to leave a 
dishonoured name to her and to his son, and he had determined 
not to live, in order to spare them the shame. He begged 
her not to remain a widow ; let her marry, not to please herself, 
but in order to obtain protection for her child. For himself he 
was 'left of all men,' though he had ^done good to many.' All 
his good actions were forgotten, all his errors were brought up 
against him with the very worst interpretation. All his 'services, 
hazards, and expenses for his country,' his 'plantings, dis- 
coveries, fights, counsels, and whatsoever else ' he had done, 
were covered over by the malice of his enemies. He was now 
called 'traitor by the word of an unworthy man,' who had 'pro- 
claimed him ' to be a partaker of his vain imaginations, not- 
withstanding the whole course of his life had ' approved the 
contrary.' "Woe, woe, woe," he cries, " be unto him by whose 
fidsehood we are lost ! He hath separated us asunder ; he 
hath slain my honour^ my fortune ; he hath robbed thee of thy 
husband, thy child of his father, and nie of you both. O God I 
thou dost know my wrongs ; know then thou, my wife and 
child ; know then thou, my Lord and King, that I ever thought 
them too honest to betray, and too good to conspire against. 
But, my wife, forgive thou all, as I do ; live humble, for thou 
hast but a time also. God forgive my Lord Harry,* for he was 
my heavy enemy. And for my Lord Cecil, I thought he would 
never forsake me in extremity ; I would not have done it him, 
God knows." He then went on to assure his wife that he did 
not die in despair of God's mercies. God had not left him, 

' Cerudnly, I tbink, Howard, Mr. Brewer thinks Co\a\vwa. 
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nor Satan tempted him. He knew it was forbidden to men to 
destroy themselves, but he trusted that that had reference only 
to those who made away with themselves in despair. 

" The mercy of God," he continues, " is immeasurable, the 
cogitations of men comprehend it not In the Lord I ha?e 
ever trusted, and I know that my Redeemer liveth ; £aur is it 
from me to be tempted with Satan ; I am only tempted with 
sorrow, whose sharp teeth devour my heart O God, thou ait 
goodness itself ! thou canst not be but good to me. O God, 
thou art mercy itself ! thou canst not be but merciful to me.' 
He then speaks of the property he has to leave and of his 
debts. But his mind cannot dwell on such matters. "Oh 
intolerable infamy ! " he again cries out, " O God, I cannot 
resist these thoughts ; I cannot live to think how I am derided, 
to think of the expectation of my enemies, the scorns I shall 
receive, the cruel words of the lawyers, the infamous taunts 
and despites, to be made a wonder and a spectacle ! O death ! 
hasten thee unto me, that thou mayest destroy the memory of 
these and lay me up in dark forgetfulness. The Lord knows 
my sonow to part from thee and my poor child ; but part I 
must, by enemies and injuries, part with shame and triumph of 
my detractors ; and therefore be contented with this work of 
God, and forget me in all things but thine own honour, and 
the love of mine. I bless my poor child, and let hun know 
his father was no traitor. Be bold of my innocence, for God, 
to whom I offer life and soul, knows it And whosoever thou 
choose again after me, let him be but thy politic husband ; 
but let my son be thy beloved, for he is part of me, and I live 
in him, and the difference is but in the number, and not in the 
kind. And the Lord for ever keep thee and them, and give 
thee comfort in both worlds 1 " ' 

Fortunately for himself, Raleigh's attempt to fly from the 
evils before him failed. He was to die after long years of 
sorrow nobly borne : but he was to die no coward's death. 

* Raleigh to his wife. Printed by Mr. Brewer in his appendix to 
Goodman's Court of King ydmes /. ii. 93. Who is the daughter men- 
tioned in this letter ? Apparently a natural child. Does anyone know 
what became of her ? 
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During the remainder of his imprisonment he was several 
times examined, but his answers have not been preserved, with 
the exception of one or two fragments, in one of which he ac- 
knowledged that Cobham had offered him 10,000 crowns with 
a view to engage his services in furthering the peace, but added 
that he had passed 'the proposal by with a joke, thinking that 
it had not been seriously made. 

On November 12 he was brought out of the Tower to be 
-, conducted to Winchester, where the trial was to take 

Nov. xa. ' 

Taken to place, m order that the persons who attended the 
courts might not be exposed to the plague, which was 
raging in London. 

He passed through the streets amidst the execrations of the 
London mob. So great was their fury that Waad, the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, who had charge of him, hardly expected 
that he would escape out of the city alive. On the 
1 7th he was placed at the bar, upon a charge of high 
treason, before Commissioners specially appointed, amongst 
whom Cecil and Chief Justice Popham took the most promi- 
nent parts. ^ 

The prosecution was conducted by the Attorney- General, 
Sir Edward Coke, with a harsh rudeness which was remarkable 
even in that age, and which in the course of the pro- 
ceedings called down upon him, much to his own 
astonishment, the remonstrances of Cecil 

A century later Raleigh might well have smiled at the 

evidence which was brought against him. As it was, 

oftbeiaw^ he could have had but little hope under what, in a 

*^**'**^ letter which he had written to some of the Lords of the 

Council,* he had well termed * the cruelty of the law of England.' 

• A story occurs in the ObservcUions on Sandtrson^s History y which had 
Ijecn frequently quoted, to the eflfect that the jury, not being sufficiently 
subservient, were changed overnight. To this Sanderson replied in an 
Answer to a Scurrilous Pamphlet, p. 8, that * it is a scandal upon the 
proceedings to say that the intended jury was changed overnight, for these 

re of Middlesex, and ordered long before to attend at Winchester.' 

* Letter to Nottingham and other Lords in Cayley*s Life o/Ralei^^ 
jI 11. 
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I:: our -ttt. d::;.-< cveryr::e who takes part in a criminal trial is 
±cr.^ui:r.'v iz.vressed wiih ihe truth of the maxim, that a 
yr^T.ir is :? Se cj-siderec innocent until he is proved to be 
jT-dlr^-. Ever, the counsel for the prosecution frequently seeb 
:j ciir. a rcruuurr. for fairness by reminding the jury of Ae 
existence of such i niaxim. The judge repeats it, if necessary, 
wher. he >uru> ur :he e\hdence. The able counsel whom the 
prisoner is u: libeny :o selec: at his own discretion, takes good 
core ih.^ii i: is r.o: for^ioiren, while every man in the juiy-boz 
has been brought ur in a polidcal atmosphere where it is counted 
as an a.\ioni. 

How differen: wis the couKe of a criminal trial in the first 
vears of :he sevcn:een:h cennxr\- 1 It was not that either the 
judges or the juries cf thjit age were inclined to barter their 
consciences tor bribes, or ser^-ilely to commit injustice with 
their eyes o^xrn, trom a fear of consequences to themselves 
But they had been trained under a s}-stem which completely 
ignored the principle with which we are so £uniliar. Tacitly, 
at leas:, the prisoner at the bar was held to be guilty until he 
could prove his innocence. No counsel was allowed to speak 
on his behalf, and unless his unpractised mind could, at a 
moment's notice, refute charges which had been skilfully pre- 
l>ared at leisure, the unavoidable verdict was sure to be given 
against him. Such a course of proceeding was bad enough in 
ordinar)- trials ; but when political questions were involved the 
case was far worse. In our own times the difficulty is to pro* 
cure a verdict of guilty as long as there is the slightest flaw in 
the evidence against a prisoner. AMien Raleigh appeared at 
the bar, the difficulty was to procure an acquittal unless the 
defence amounted to positive proof of innocence. The causes 
Change in which led to this state of things are not difficult to 
tokJil'Sf comprehend. We live in da)*s when, happily, it has 
^r^^son- become almost impossible to conceive of a treason 
which should really shake the country. Consequently, a 
prisoner accused of this crime is in our eyes, at the most, a 
misguided person who has been guilty of exciting a riot of un- 
usual proportions. We cannot work our minds up to be afraid 
of him, and fear, far more than \gnotacvcft, \& xVvt v««ox. ^ 
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cruelty. The experience of the sixteenth century had told the 
other way. For more than a hundred years the Crown had 
been the sheet-anchor of the constitution. Treason, conse- 
quently, was not regarded simply as an act directed against the 
Government It was rather an act of consummate wickedness 
which aimed at the ruin of the nation. A man who was even 
suspected of a crime the object of which was to bring the 
armies of Spain upon the free soil of England could never meet 
with sympathy, and could hardly hope for the barest justice. 
The feelings of men were the more irresistible when the most 
learned judge upon the bench knew little more of the laws of 
evidence and the principles of jurisprudence than the meanest 
peasant in the land. 

As might be expected, the forms of procedure to which the 
prevalent feelings gave rise only served to aggravate the evil 

^_ - The examination of the prisoners was conducted in 

QMnmai private. Such a system was admirably adapted for 
'"***^"^ procuring the conviction of a guilty person, because 
he was not likely to persist in denying his crime whilst his 
confederates might be telling their own story against him, each 
in his own way. But it by no means afforded equal chances of 
escape to the innocent, who had no opportunity of meeting his 
accuser face to face, or of subjecting him to a cross-examination, 
and who, if he were accused of a State crime, would find in the 
examiners men who were by their very position incapable of 
taking an impartial view of the affair. In point of fact, these 
preliminary investigations formed the real trial. If the accused 
could satisfy the Privy Council of his innocence, he would at 
once be set at liberty. If he failed in this, he would be brought 
before a court from which there was scarcely a hope of escape. 
Extracts from his own depositions and from those of others 
would be read before him, supported by the arguments of the 
first lawyers of the day, who did not disdain to bring against 
him the basest insinuations, which he had at the moment no 
means of rebutting. The evil was still more increased by the 
want of any real responsibility in any of the parties concerned. 
When the previous depositions formed almost, if not entirely, 
the whole of the evidence, a jury would be like\y to alXsicYv coxv- 
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siderable weight to the mere fact that the prisoner had beor 
committed for trial. They would naturally feel a diffidence id 
setting their untried judgments against the conclusions which 
had been formed by men who were accustomed to conduct in- 
vestigations of this kind, and who might be supposed, even if 
the evidence appeared to be weak, to have kept back proofr 
which for tlie good of the public service it was unadvisable to 
publish. On the other hand, the Privy Councillors would idew 
the matter in a very different light They would see in their 
inquiries nothing more than a preliminary investigation, and 
would throw upon the jury the responsibility which, in theory, 
they were bound to feeL* Under these circumstances, trial by 
jury ceased to be a safeguard against injustice. In a conjunc- 
ture when the nation and its rulers are equally hurried away by 
passion, or have become equally regardless of the rights of in- 
dividuals, the system loses its efficacy for good. 

With such prospects before him, Raleigh took his place at 
the bar.^ If the feeling of the time with respect to persons 
The 1.1W **^ charged with political offences was likely to lead to 
treason. injustice, the law of high treason, as it had been 
handed down from older times, was such as to give full scope 
for that injustice. In the case of ordinary crimes, it was neces- 
sary to prove that the prisoner had actually taken part in the 
criminal action of which he was accused. In cases of treason 
it was sufficient if any one person had committed an overt act ; 
all others to whom the treason had been confided, and who 
had consented to the perpetration of the crime, although they 
might have taken no part whatever in any treasonable action, 
were held to be as much guilty as the man would have been 
who actually led an army against the King. 

From this state of the law arose the great difficulty which 
must have been felt by every prisoner who had to defend him- 

> " Always,** wrote Cecil of Raleigh, ** he shall be left to the law, which 
is the right all men are bom to.**— Cecil toWinwood, Oct. 3, 1603, Winw, 
ii. 8. 

* The account here given is liased upon the report as given in Jaxt]ine*8 
Cn'm, Tria/s, compared with Mr. Edwards's collation in his LifeofRale^^ 
i. 388. 
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[when charged with a treason in which he had not himself 
en an active share. If he had ever listened to the words of 
raitor, it would not be enough for him to prove that he had 
t done anything which was treasonable. He could only 
pe for an acquittal if he could show that the state of his 
nd at the time when he heard the treasonable proposal was 
), opposite of that which would certainly be ascribed to him 
everyone who took part in the trial. And even if by some 
laordinary chance he was able to show that he had only con- 
Jed the treason without consenting to it, he was still liable 
he harsh penalties which the law inflicted upon misprision 
reason. 

After some preliminary proceedings, the charges against the 
oner were brought forward by Coke, with his usual violence, 
opens and with his no less usual carelessness as to the value 
^ of the evidence upon which he based his assertions. 
charged Raleigh with entering upon a treason which was 
ely connected with that of the priests, although he was 
ble to point out what that connection was. He had not 
e for before he lost his temper. Raleigh having calmly 
ated his innocence, and having offered to confess the 
>le of the indictment if a single charge could be proved out of 
many that had been brought against him, he dared, in the 
ience of the man whose lifelong antagonism to Spain was 
3rious to every Englishman, to accuse him with being a 
ister with an English face but a Spanish heart ; and with 
ing plotted with Cobham to bring about the substitution of 
bella for the King by the help of a Spanish invasion. One 
It, he said, shortly after Aremberg's arrival, Raleigh was 
ping with Cobham, and after supper Cobham went with 
izi to visit the Ambassador. It was then arranged that 
>ham should go into Spain, and that he was to return by 
• of Jersey, where he was to consult with Raleigh as to the 
t means of making use of the money which he hoped to 
cure from the King of Spain. The Attorney-General pro- 
ded to argue in favour of the probability of this story, from 
eigh's known intimacy with Cobham, from the letter which 
h£ui written to say that he had cleared hinv m aX\ ol n?\\\0[v 
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he had been accused, as well as from the message which he 
had sent to remind him that one witness could not condemn 
him. This message would be sufficient to account for Cobham'i 
retractation of his accusation. Coke then proceeded to speak 
of an attempt which Cobham had made to antedate a letter in 
order to disprove the charge which had been brought against 
him ofpurj^osing to go abroad with treasonable intentions, and 
asserted, without a shadow of proof, that 'this contrivance came 
out of Raleigh's devilish and machiavellian policy.' Upon 
Raleigh's quietly denying the inferences, Coke broke out again: 
" All that he did," he said, "was by thy instigation, thou viper; 
for I thou thee, thou traitor ! I will prove thee the rankest 
traitor in all England." Raleigh again protested his innocenoe^ 
and after the Chief Justice had interposed to restore the order 
which had been broken by the Attorney-General, Coke pro- 
<'eeded to adduce his evidence. The first document read was 
I'obham's declaration of July 20, in which, after having been 
shown Raleigh*s letter to Cecil in which he had suggested that 
Cobham's dealings with Aremberg should be looked into, be 
had declared that he 'had never entered into these courses 
but by Raleigh*s instigation ; ' and had added that Raleigh had 
spoken to him of plots and invasions, though this charge was 
somewhat invalidated by Cobham's refusal to give any particu- 
lar account of the plots of which he had spoken. 

To this evidence, such as it was, Raleigh immediately 
replied. This, he said, addressing the jury, was absolutely 
all the evidence that could be brought against him. He pro- 
tested that he knew nothing either of the priests' plot, or of 
any design to set Arabella upon the throne If he suspected 
that there was anything passing between Aremberg and Cob- 
ham, it was because he knew that they had had confidential 
communication with one another in former times, and because 
one day he saw him go towards Renzi's lodging. He then 
appealed to the jury to consider how unlikely it was that he 
should plot with such a man as Cobham. '< I was not so 
bare of sense,** he said, " but I saw that if ever the State was . 
strong and able to defend itself, it was now. The kingdom of 
Scotland united, whence we were wont to fear all our troubles; 
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Ireland quieted, where our forces were wont to be divided ; 
Denmark assured, whom before we were wont to have in 
jealousy ; the Low Countries, our nearest neighbours, at peace 
irith us ; and instead of a Lady whom time had surprised we 
had now an active King, a lawful successor to the crown, who 
was able to attend to his own business. I was not such a mad- 
man as to make myself in this time a Robin Hood, a Wat Tyler, 
or a Jack Cade. I knew also the state of Spain well ; his 
weakness and poorness and humbleness at this time. I knew 
that he was (Uscouraged and dishonoured. I knew that six 
times we had repulsed his forces, thrice in Ireland, thrice at sea 
—once upon our coast and twice upon his own. Thrice had I 
served against him myself at sea, wherein for my country's sake I 
had expended of my own property 4,000/. I knew that where 
before-time he was wont to have forty great sails at the least in 
bis ports, now he hath not past six or seven ; and for sending 
to his Indies he was driven to hire strange vessels — a thing 
contrary to the institutions of his proud ancestors, who straitly 
fatad, in case of any necessity, that the Kings of Spain should 
make their case known to strangers. I knew that of five and 
twenty millions he had from his Indies, he had scarce any left; 
Day, I knew his poorness at this time to be such that the Jesuits, 
his imps, were fain to beg at the church doors ; his pride so 
ibated, as notwithstanding his former high terms, he was glad 
o congratulate the King, my master, on his accession, and 
low cometh creeping unto him for peace." Raleigh concluded 
yy asserting that it was improbable either that the King of 
ipain should be ready to trust large sums of money on 
>>bham's bare word, or that a man of Cobham's wealth should 
idt it by entering into treason. But, however that might be, 
le protested that he was clear of all knowledge of any con- 
piracy against the King. 

After some further argument on the value of Cobham's 
^^^ evidence, the prisoner appealed to the Court against 
l«^»aty the course which was adopted by the prosecution, and 
wTSi^* demanded that at least two witnesses should be pro- 
""^ duced in open court It was all in vain. The Chief 
Justice laid down the law as it was then universally under- 

VOL. I. K 
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stood in Westminster HalL' Two statutes* of Edward VL 
had, indeed, expressly declared that no man could be convicted 
of treason except by the evidence of two witnesses, who^if 
living at the time of the arraignment, were to be produced in 
court. Raleigh urged that a later statute of Philip and Mary' 
held the same doctrine. Popham answered that he had omitted 
the important words which limited its operation to ceztain 
treasons specially mentioned in the Act By another section 
of the same statute it was ' enacted that all trials hereafter to 
be . . . awarded ... for any treason shall be had and used 
only according to the due order of the Common Laws of this 
realm, and not otherwise.' It is highly improbable that the 
legislature intended that this section should be interpreted so 
as to interfere with the wholesome practice of requiring two 
witnesses in cases of treason. At a later period a difTerent 
interpretation was affixed to it by the common consent of all 
lawyers, who have now, for nearly two centuries, unanimously 
held that the statute of Edward VI. was not repealed by the 
subsequent Act But in the early part of the seventeenth 
century all lawyers, with equal unanimity, held the contiaiy 
opinion. In 1556 the Judges had met to consult on the 
meaning of the Act of Philip and Mary which had then 
been recently passed, and had decided that it bound them 
to fall back upon the old custom, by which they were to 
be content with one accuser, who need not be produced in 
court. This doctrine had been repeatedly put in practice, and 
no remonstrance had proceeded from any quarter, excepting 
from the unfortunate men who had suffered from its injustice^ 

This objection having been thus overruled, Coke proceeded 
to bring forward what further evidence he had it in his power 
to produce. A letter of Cobham's was read, in which 
duc«^is' he acknowledged that before Aremberg's arrival he 
^^^^ had written to him for money, and had received a 
promise of four or five hundred thousand crowns. As, however, 

» See Mr. Jardinc's remarks, Grim. Trials^ L 513, and Reeve's ffisL 

jofEng, Lcnv, iv. 495-506- 

« I Ed. VI. cap. 12, and 6 Ed. VI. cap. il. 
' I & 2 Philip and Mary, cap. la 
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this appeared to be intended only to assist the progress of the 
negotiations for peace, Coke was obliged to go farther in order 
to prove that there had ever been any overt act of treason at 
alL For Cobham, remembering that the evidence which he 
gave against Raleigh might possibly be turned against himself, 
had, with the single exception of the general statement, which 
was made in the heat of passion, that Raleigh had spoken to 
him of ' plots and invasions,' always asserted that his dealings 
with Aremberg had reference solely to the negotiations. The 
Attorney-General was therefore forced to content himself with 
bringing forward Watson's evidence, such as it was, to the effect 
that he had heard from Brooke that his brother and Raleigh 
were wholly of the Spanish faction. 

The confession which Raleigh had made as to Cobham's 
c^er of 10,000 crowns ^ to himself was also read, and Keymis's 
jtai^gii*. examination was produced, in which he spoke of a 
g^^jj. private interview which had taken place between 
*jj^^^ Cobham and Raleigh at the time when the former was 
proceedings, receiving letters from Aremberg, To this Raleigh 
made no reply, but he stated that Cobham's offer had been made 
previously to Aremberg's arrival in England. He added that he 
had refused to have anything to do with it. This had taken 
place, he said, as he and Cobham were at dinner. Cobham 
had also proposed to offer money to Cecil and to Mar, to 
which he had replied that he had better * make no such offer 
to them, for, by God, they would hate him if he did offer it' 
Raleigh concluded by again pressing to be allowed to be 
brought face to face with his accuser. 

He found an unexpected support in Cecil, who, with an 
evident desire that Raleigh's wish might be granted, pressed 
Asks again the judgcs to declare how the law stood. They all 
^j^J^J^jjj answered that it could not be allowed. "There must 
CoW>»m- not," said Popham, " be such a gap opened for the 
destruction of the King as would be if we should grant you 
this . . . You plead hard for yourself, but the laws plead as 
hard for the King. . . . The accuser having first confessed 
against himself voluntarily, and so charged another person, he 

> P. 123. 
K 2 
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may from favour or fear retract what formerly he hath said, and 
the jury may by that means be inveigled." 

After some further evidence of no great value had been 
produced, Keymis's deposition was read, in which he confessed 
KeymLs's ^^^^ he had carried a letter and a message from 
dS^^by Raleigh to Cobham when he was in the Tower, and 
Raidgh. that he had told him that one witness could not 
condemn a man. Upon hearing this deposition read, Raidgh 
took the unfortunate step of boldly denying that he had ever 
sent the message, or written the letter. Keymis was not the 
man to have invented the story, and this unlucky falsehood of 
Raleigh's must have induced those who were present to give 
less weight to his protestations than they would otherwise have 
done. 

Once more Raleigh besought the court to allow the produc- 
tion of Cobham, and, in spite of Howard's declaration that his 
request could not be granted, Cecil once more supported him 
by asking whether the proceedings might not be adjourned till 
his Majesty's pleasure could be known. Tlie judges coldly 
answered that it could not be done. 

The evidence which still remained was most irrelevant A 
pilot, named Dyer, was brought into court, who swore that 
when he was at Lisbon he had been told by a Portuguese that 
the King would never be crowned, as Don Cobham and Don 
Raleigh would cut his throat first. 

According to our ideas the case had thoroughly broken 
down. Not only had there been no evidence that Raleigh had 
ever heard of Cobham's purpose of employing the Spanish 
money in support of Arabella's claim, but there had been none 
to show that Cobham himself had ever formed such a design. 
It must not, however, be supposed that on the latter point the 
Government were not in possession of more satisfactory evidence 
than they were able to produce in court They had in their 
hands a letter of Cobham to Arabella, in which he explained 
that he had requested the ambassador's good offices with the 
King of Spain in support of her title ; and two letters of Arem- 
berg to Cobham, in which he promised him 600,000 crowns, 
and had engaged to lay befoie dve "KAtv^ ol ^^«cai>M& v^o^mai 
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that the peace negotiations should be retarded and the Spanish 
fleet strengthened.^ Such evidence could not be produced 
In court without compromising the ambassador, but it would 
have its weight with those who were aware of its existence, 
even though Raleigh was not shown to have been concerned 
in the matter. 

Raleigh then proceeded to address the jury, begging them 
not to condemn him on such evidence as that which they had 
just heard. Serjeant Phelips said that the question lay between 
the veracity of Raleigh and Cobham. It was Raleigh's business 
to disprove the accusation, which he had failed to dp. Raleigh 
replied, truly enough, that Cobham had disproved his own 
assertions by disavowing theuL 

Coke was proceeding to sum up the evidence when Raleigh 
interrupted him, and asked that, as he was pleading for his life, 
p^uy. he might be allowed to have the last word The 
^J^Si* Attorney-General was treating this as mere insolence, 
''"^ when he was checked by Cecil Coke, unused to be 

compelled to respect the feelings of a prisoner, ' sat down in a 

' The foUowing extract from the despatch of the French ambassador 
seems to prove the reality of Cobham*s intrigue for setting up Arabella : — 
"Or cst-il qu'en icelle,*' i./. his deposition, *Medit Cobham a reconnu 
d*aToir ouvert son dessein au Comte d*Aremberg qui estoit de persuader 
Madame Arbelle ainsy qu'il se public et appert par la lettre quHl lui escrivit 
laqoelle ladite dame mit deslors entre les mains du Roi, qu'il a demande 
andit Comte la somme de 600,000 escus pour en donner une partie aux 
malooDtens de ce Royaume a fin de les esmouvoir a se rebeller et en en- 
voyer on autre en Ecosse et Irlande, qu'il s'est offert d*escrire luim^me au 
Roi d'Espagne a fin qu'il retardast la negotiation de la paix et renforcast son 
arm^ de mer attendant que selon le conseil qu'il avoit pris il piit feignant 
d'aller a Spa conferer avec Tarchiduc, et deU, passer en Espagne pour 
doimer plus de seuret^ ce sa foi et de son credit, que sur toutes ces choses 
kdit Comte Tavoit non seulement escout^ mais confort^, discourant, et 
s'enqo^sant avec lui des mo3rens de les faire reussir ; qu*il lui avoit comme 
docmi6 parole de 600,000 escus, et ce par deux lettres lesquelles je scai 
€tfe [dans ?] les mains du Roi, et que pour le retardement de la negotiation 
de la paix, et de I'arm^ de mer, il en donneroit avis au plustot en Es- 
pagne."— Beaumont to the King of France, ^^^ 1603. King's MSS. 
M24f iW- S77 ^ 
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chafe,' and was only induced to proceed by the entreati 
the Commissioners. 

After going over the depositions which had been rea( 
produced a letter which had been written only the day b 
Cobham's ^1 Cobham to the Commissioners. " I have the 
the c^. it fit," the wretched man had written, " in duty t( 
missaonen. Sovereign, and in discharge of my conscience, t 
this down to your Lordships, wherein I protest, upon my 
to write nothing but what is true, for I am not ignorant o 
present condition, and now to dissemble with God is no t 
Sir Walter Raleigh, four nights before my coming from 
Tower, caused a letter inclosed in an apple to be thrown i 
my chamber window, desiring me to set down under my 1 
and send him an acknowledgment that I had wronged him 
renouncing what I had formerly accused him of His 
letter I made no answer to. The next day he wrote 
another, praying me for God's sake, if I pitied him, his 
and children, that I would answer him in the points h( 
down, informing me that the judges had met at Mr. Attor 
house, and putting me in hope that the proceedings agains 
would be stayed. Upon this I wrote him a letter as he des 
I since have thought he went about only to clear himse 
betraying me. Whereupon I have resolved to set dowr 
truth, and under my hand to retract what he cunninglj 
from me, craving humble pardon of His Majesty and 
Lordships for my double-dealing. 

"At the first coming of Count Aremberg, Raleigh persu 
me to deal with him, to get him a pension of 1,500/. from £ 
for intelligence, and he would always tell and advertise 
was intended by England against Spain, the Low Countric 
the Indies. And coming from Greenwich one night he 
me what was agreed between the King and the Low Cou 
men, that I should impart it to Count Aremberg. But foi 
motion of 1,500/. for intelligence I never dealt with C 
Aremberg. Now, as by this may appear to your Lords 
he hath been the original cause of my ruin, for but b] 
instigation I had never dealt with Count Aremberg. So 
hath he been the only cause oi m^ dascotyXfcxtoBsxvX^ \ ^ 
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coining from the court, but still he filled me with new causes 
of discontentment To conclude : in his last letter he advised 
me that I should not be overtaken by confessing to any 
preacher, as the Earl of Essex did, for the King would better 
allow my constant denial than my accusing any other person, 
liiich would but add matter to my former offence." 

Never did any man appear more bewildered than Raleig 
when he heard this letter read. As soon as he could recover 
Ra^gij himself he drew another letter from his pocket 
JJJ^ This was the one which had been written in the 
^*«'- Tower by Cobham in reply to the urgent requests 
which had been conveyed to his cell by means of the apple 
thrown in at the window. In spite of Coke's objections it was 
read, at Cecil's request, to the following effect : — 

" Now that the arraignment draws near, not knowing which 
should be first, I or you, to clear my conscience, satisfy the 
world with truth, and free myself from the cry of blood, I pro- 
test upon my soul, and before God and His Angels, I never 
had conference with you in any treason, nor was ever moved by 
you to the things I heretofore accused you of, and, for anything 
I know, you are as innocent and as clear from any treasons 
against the King as is any subject living. Therefore I wash my 
hands, and pronounce with Daniel,^ ^ Purus sum a sanguine 
hujus^ and God so deal with me, and have mercy upon my 
soul as this is true." 

Raleigh was, however, brought to confess, that although it 
was imtrue that he had moved Cobham to procure him a pen- 
sion, yet he could not deny that Cobham had men- 
'*°**°°' tioned it to him. This confession, coming after his 
denial made at Windsor, of having known anything of any plot 
between Cobham and Aremberg, and his subsequent letter in 
which he based his suspicions of Cobham simply upon his 
knowledge of the interview with Renzi, was calculated to do 
cdhsiderable damage to his cause. It was now evident that 
Raleigh had, to say the least of it, not been telling the 
TheTcrdict. ^j^^jg truth. The jury therefore, after a short con- 
sultation of fifteen minutes, brought in a verdict of Guilty. 
' The 'wise yoang judge* of the History of Susanna^ tfi. 
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Sentence of death was pronounced by Popham, who probaUjr 
thought he was standing on a ground of moral superiority in 
inveighing against the atheistical and profane opinions whkh 
he, in common with the rest of the world, believed Raleigh to 
have entertained. 

If we once admit the principle, upon which the jury taddy 
acted, that it was the prisoner's business to prove himself to be 
Ouestion of "^^^>c^^^ ^c whole trial resolves itself into a questioD 
Raleigh's of character. Difficult as it is for us to acknowledge 
it, it is not improbable that, with the jury, Raleigh^ 
character for veracity stood as low as Cobham's. That this 
was unjust to Raleigh we know fiiU well We have oppor- 
timities of knowing what he really was which very few of his 
contemporaries enjoyed. The courtiers and statesmen with 
whom he mingled knew only his worst side, and their evil 
report was exaggerated by rumour as it spread over the 
land 

With unerring judgment posterity has reversed the verdict 
of the Winchester jury. That Raleigh was innocent of planning 
a Spanish in\'asion of England, needs no proof to those who 
know how deeply hatred to Spain had sunk into his souL 
Probable ^^^^^» howcvcr, there is something that needs explana- 
cxpianation tion. Raleigh was evidently not anxious to tell the 
whole truth. It is almost impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that he knew more of Cobham's plans than he chose 
to avow. That he even heard of the scheme of placing Arabella 
upon the throne, or of the Spanish invasion, may be doubted. 
Brooke's testimony of what his brother said is worthless ; and 
Cobham, at least till after his own conviction,* never directly 
charged him with it The most that he said was that Raleigh 
had spoken to him of plots and invasions. On the other hand, 
it was acknowledged by all that he had offered Raleigh bribes 
to engage in forwarding the peace. The story which was told 
by Raleigh of the manner in which he rejected the offer has the 
appearance of truth. But is it certain that he was not acquainted 
with more than he liked to say of Cobham's further intercourse 
with Aremberg ? Was it only on the two occasions on which 

' He did then. Cobham's Confession, tiov. ao.^ S« P. Dom« \n. ^\« 
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money was offered that Raleigh heard anything of the secret 

with which the whole mind of his companipn was filled ? It 

was from Raleigh's presence that Cobham went with Renzi to 

Aiemberg's lodgings. On another occasion Raleigh was ' below 

in the hall with Lord Cobham when Renzi delivered a letter 

from Aremberg,' and afterwards ' the Lord Cobham took Sir 

Walter Raleigh up into his chamber with him in private.' Is it 

to be believed that they went there in order to converse on in- 

ilifierent subjects ? Even the two apparently antagonistic letters 

from Cobham which caused so much astonishment at the trial 

are not so discrepant as they at first sight appear. In one 

Cobham asserts that Raleigh had not instigated him to commit 

treason. In the other he asserts that Raleigh had professed his 

^^adiness to accept a pension from Aremberg, to be the price 

of a betrayal of court secrets, and that this suggestion had first 

brought him into communication with the ambassador, and so 

^ indirectly caused his ruiiL Both these statements may very 

▼ell have been true. Raleigh cannot have been in a gentle 

humour on that night when he came home from Greenwich, 

^ seeing his rivals in the enjoyment of the sweets of power. 

"Wit is to come to this," we can fancy his saying to Cobham on 

^return, ** one might as well be a pensioner of Spain at once." * 

He may even have thought that, as it was certain that there was 

^ be a peace with Spain, he might at least make money by for- 

^ding that which he could not prevent Of course this is 

^&ere guesswork, but it is a guess which would sufficiently account 

6jfT all that followed. He suddenly is called before the Council, 

^d on the spur of the moment denies all knowledge of Cobham's 

]»xx;eedings. Then, after he has gone away, he reflects that 

sooner or later what had happened must come to light, and he 

knows that he has had no real part in the treason. Rewrites the 

letter to Cecil, and Cobham is arrested and lodged in the Tower. 

Upon this he remembers what the English law is, making a man 

m offender for a thought, far more for a word, and instinctively 

> At hb subsequent trial Cobham said that Raleigh ' once propounded 
x> him a means for the Spaniards to invade England ' by sending an army 
:o Milford Haven.— Carleton to Chamberlain, Nov. 27, Court and Times 
/ybmeti: L 19. This may have been true as spccula^ve talV. 
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turning to the one object of stopping Cobham's mouth, he sends 
Keymis to him to do what he can. Alas ! he had forgotten that 
Cobham might see the letter which had been written to CedL 
Cobham does see it, bursts into a rage, and accuses Raleigh d 
things of which he had never dreamed. There is nothing for 
it now but to deny all, to state boldly that Keymis had lied as 
well as Cobham, to hide as long as possible the second offer of 
a pension, to declare that he had never committed a venial error, 
lest those accursed lawyers should torture it into the foulest 
crime. 

If Raleigh's trial is remarkable for the distinct enunciation 
by the judges of the harsh principles which were then in repute 
Impression ^"^o^gst lawyers, it is equally worthy of memory, 
upon the as giving the first signal of the reaction which from 
that moment steadily set in in favour of the rights 
of individuals against the State. Many a man, who came to 
gloat over the conviction of a traitor, went away prepared to 
sympathise with the prisoner who had defended himself so wdl 
against the brutal invectives of Coke. 

Two days before this trial, Brooke, Markham, Copley, anc 

another confederate named Brooksby, with the two priest 

Watson and Clarke, were convicted of high treason 

Nov. 15. ' ** 

Trial of the Bcforc the end of the week Cobham and Grey wen 
pri«)ners. also couvicted before a court composed of thirty-on 
peers, in which the Chancellor presided as Lon 
°^* * * Steward. In Cobham's defence there was no dignit 
or self-respect Grey displayed conspicuous ability. Wher 
after the verdict had been given, he was asked whether he coul* 
say anything in arrest of judgment, he candidly acknowledge 
that he had nothing to allege. " Yet," he added after a pausi 
"a word of Tacitus comes into my mind, ^Non eadem omniH 
decora^ The House of Wilton hath spent many lives in thei 
prince's service, and Grey cannot beg his. God send th 
King a long and prosperous reign, and to your lordships a 
honour." ^ 

» Carleton to Chamberlain, Nov. 27 ; Cecil to Parry, Dec. i, Com 
and Times of Janus /., i, 14, 17. 
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Ten days later the two priests were executed, and in a 

Kof. 99. week's time they were followed by Brooke, who died 

^2^^ declaring that aJl that he had said was true, with the 

Q»A*i exception of the charge which he had brought against 

^^ ^ his brother of wishing that the fox and his cubs were 

*«*«• taken away.* 

With respect to the other prisoners, the King refused to 
listen to any requests made to him, either by those who were 
jj^^ desirous to save them, or by others who were anxious 
«i»eodier that they should be executed. At last, after some 
consideration, he determined to take a course by 
which he might have the benefit of hearing what their last con- 
fessions were, without putting any of them to death. Warrants 
were accordingly issued for the execution of Cobham, Grey, 
jj, and Markham on December 10. The Bishop of 

Chichester was appointed to attend upon Cobham, 
2nd the Bishop of Winchester upon Raleigh, in hopes of ex- 
tracting a confession at least from one of them. Both adhered 
to their former statements. On the appointed day the three 
were brought out for execution one after the other, but after 
each had made his declaration, he was sent down from the 
scaffold, in pursuance of an order which arrived from the King. 
Even when in instant expectation of death Cobham persisted 
in his assertion of Raleigh's guilt* At last they were all told 
that the King had countermanded the execution, and had 
granted them their lives. Raleigh, whose execution had been 
fixed for a later day, was also informed that he was reprieved. 
With Grey and Cobham he was committed to the Tower. 
Markham, Copley, and Brooksby were ordered to quit the 
kingdom.' Raleigh's personal property, which had been for- 

* Carleton to Chamberlaio, Dec 1 1, Court attd Times of James /., i. 27. 
Cedl to Winwood, Dec. 12, fVinw, ii. 10. 

' As he showed no cowardice on the scaffold, it has often been sup- 
posed that he knew he was not to die ; on the other hand, the explanation 
I have adopted seems more characteristic of James. 

' Markham took service in the Archduke's army, and at the same 
time acted as a spy for the English Government. 
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Cit^\i by his attainder, was restored to him.* Of the manor ol 
sicrix>rTie« all that fell into the King's hands was the interest 
•vtiich Raleigh retained in it during his life, as he had executed 
i cv>nveyance shortly before the death of Elizabeth, by whid 
>c assigned the estate to trustees for the benefit of his wifi 
ind child, though resernng the profits to himself during hi: 
.>wn life. This life-interest was granted by James to two per 
><w>ns nominated by himself, to be held in trust for the benefii 
oi Lady Raleigh and her son.* 

From the disclosures made by the prisoners concerned ii 
Watson's plot, James had learned that the conspiracy whid 
Fear of had been detected formed but a small part of tb 
j«u»i plots, dangers ^.o which he had been exposed. Watsoi 

had declared that the Jesuits were engaged in a plot which h 
believed to be connected with their hopes of a Spanish inva 
sion. Nor was this an imfounded assertion. The movement 
which Watson perceived were caused by the preparations mad 
by Catesby and his friends to receive the army of the Kin 
of Spain, if he should send a favourable answer to their n 
quest 

Just at the time when James might well have felt anxiou 
Dr. Gifford arrived from Flanders, as the bearer of assurano 
Aug. 5. from the Nuncio at Brussels of the strong desire < 
Pn>n»ais the Pope to keep the English Catholics from insu 
ih^M%h the rection. The satisfaction felt by James at this ai 
iSils Md nouncement was increased by the reception of a lett 
runs. • fj[Q^ Sir Thomas Parry, the English ambassador i 
France,' in which he announced that he had received a me 
sage from Del Bufalo, the Nuncio in Paris, to the effect thj 
he had received authority from the Pope to recall from En| 
land all turbulent priests. Del Bufalo further offered t 
James that if there remained any in his dominions, priest < 

* Grant to Shelbury and Smith, Feb. 14, 1604. Rynut^s Fetder^ 
xvi. 569. 

« Grant to Brett and Hall, July 30, 1604. S, P. Docqtut, 

» D<^li Effetti to Del Bufiilo, ^^ Roman TrmucHpts^ R. O, 
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Jesuit, or other Catholic, whom he had intelligence of for a 
practice in his State which could not be found out, 
upon advertisement of the names he would find 
\ means to deliver them to his justice by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, 
i To this communication Cecil replied by asking that the 
Nuncio should put his offer into writing. Del Bufalo, however, 
I ^^ being unwilling to commit himself, preferred to ask 
[ thenejoda- for the appointment of a person to treat with him in 
[r Paris. After some delay he was informed by Parry 

tiiat James wished the Pope to send to England a layman 
^th whom he mi^t informally communicate, and to give 
authority to persons named by himself, to recall turbulent 
Catholics fix)m En^and on pain of excommunication.* Parry 
was also to place in the Nuncio's hands a copy of Sir James 
Lindsay's instructions, in order that the bearer, who was at last 
about to start for Rome, might not be able to enlarge upon 
j,^ tbeoL About the same time another deputation of 
Mew hit Catholics waited upon the Council, having, in all 



tothe probability, been alarmed lest their cause should be 

^^ injured by the detection of the late conspiracies. 

Hey were assured that the King would keep his word, and 

<ittt the fines would not be exacted.^ James, it appeared, had 

made up his mind, and had resolved to accord toleration to 

the Catholic laity. How far this toleration was to be extended 

to the clergy was another matter, on which, as yet, he had 

entered into no engagement 

In deciding this question James was no doubt much at the 
mercy of accidental occurrences. Anything which gave him 
personal annoyance would have considerable influence on his 
policy ; and, unfortunately for the Catholics, before many weeks 
passed, James was seriously annoyed. 

In the course of the summer Sir Anthony Standen had been 

* Del Bufalo to the King, Sept. —; Del Bufalo to Aldobrandino,-^tfw<r« 
Transcripts^ R. O, ; James to Parry, in Tiemey*s Dadd, iv. App. p. Ixvi. 
and Hatfidd AfSS. 120, fol. 150 ; Parry to Cecil, Aug. 20 ; Cecil to 
Pany, Nov. 6, S. P. Prance. 

« PetUioH Apologetical, p. 27. 
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sent bv Tames on a mission to some of the Italian States. 1 
was himself a Catholic, and was eager to take part 
stJL-^jer. s the grand scheme for reconciling England to die St 
nu>s».>r.. ^^j- R^ni^ He urged upon the Pope the importance ( 

sending an agent to England, to discuss with the King the point 
in dispute Nriween the Churches, and he suggested that tfai 
<;«p:. mediation of the Queen might produce good e£feds. 
^■«^v a" •^^^'^ '^^ Denmark, in fact, though she attended tbe 
Cuih.".c, Proiesiani ser>-ices, was secredy a Catholic, so to 
at least as her pleasure-lonng nature allowed her to be of any 
religion at all, and she took great delight in the possession of 
consecrated objects.' 

While Sianden was in Italv he entered into communication 
wiih Father Persons, who induced the Pope to employ the 
messenger to can>- to the Queen some objects of 
ov^e^H?^ devotion, and who himself wrote through the same 
''^ "^'' medium to some priests in England. Standen was 

not the man to keep a secret, and he had scarcely arrived in 
England when he was arrested and lodged in the 
s:i:^j!cr.' ' Tower. The presents from the Pope were subse- 
i.T.rri*.'=<^ quenily returned, through the Nimcio in Paris.* 

James was ixarticularly armoyed at the discovery of this 

clandestine correspondence with his vrife. With some difficulty 

he had induced her to receive the communion with 

ivtMuor. of him at Salisbury, but she had been much vexed with 

^ ''*^* herself since, and had refused to do it again. On 
Christmas day she had accom|xmied him to Church, but since 
then he had found it impossible to induce her to be present at 
a Protestant ser\'ice. Standen, it now seemed, had arrived to 
thwart him. He dismissed several of the Queen's attendants 
who were susi)ected of baring come to an understanding with 

> Degli Eflfetti to Del Bu^o, June p, ^ ; Persons to Aldobnndino, 

Sept. -V, Roman Transeripts^ R, O. 

' Villeroi to Beaumont, *.^°^ ; Cecil to Pftny, Jan. 24 and Feb. 4 ; 

S. P, France^ Del Bulalo to Aldebrandino, Nov. — , Reman Thtuueri/tSp 
R. O. ^ 
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Slanden, and he ordered her chamberlain, Lord Sidney, the 
tajther of Sir Philip, and himself a decided Protestant, to be 
assiduous in his attendance on the duties of his office.^ 

Before the impression made upon James by this untoward 
affiiir had worn away, the Nuncio received from Rome an 
TiiePbpe answer to die proposal made by James, that a person 
SSm- should be invested with the power of excommuni- 
i2c5S"' eating turbulent Catholics. This scheme had been 
*»• warmly supported by the Nuncio at Paris. But it 

vas not one to which the Pope could give his assent To ex- 
communicate Catholics at the bidding of a heretic prince was 
contrary to all the traditions of the Church, and Del Bufalo 
was therefore informed that James could not be gratified in this 
particular. Nor could anyone be sent to England as a represen- 
tative of the Pope, for fear lest he might be drawn into political 
contests in which France or Spain would be interested on one 
side or the other.* 

That James should take umbrage at this refusal of the Pope 
Xo comply with his wishes, was only to be expected. He had, 
however, other reasons for reconsidering his position 
theCathoUcs towards the English Catholics. As might have been 
*° ** expected, since the weight of the penal laws had been 
removed, there had been a great increase in the activity of the 
Catholic missionaries. In less than nine months after Eliza- 
beth's death no less than 140 priests had landed in England, and 
the converts made by them were very numerous,' though many 



> Information given to Del Bufido by a person leaving England on 
Jan. ", Rofnan Transcripts^ R. O. 

• So I interpret the Pope's note on Del Bufalo's despatch of Dec — 

{Roman Transcripts, R, O.) i ' Quanto alia facoltli di chiamare sotto pena 
di scomunica i turbolenti, non ci par da dark per adesso, perch^ trattiamo 
con Heretici, e corriamo pericolo di perdere i sicuri, si come non ci par 
che il Nmitio debba premere nella cosa di mandar noi personaggio, perche 
dnbitiamo che essendo tanta gelosia tra Francia e Spagna non intrassimo 
in grandissima difficolt^ E meglio aspettare la conclusione della Pace 
secondo noi, perche non sapiamo che chi mandassimo fosse per usar la 
prudentia necessaria.* 

• Dec ^, Roman Transcripts, R. 0» 
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ihcnit religious liberty. In wishing to grant toleration to those 
fcom whom he differed, James was in advance of his age, and 
it is no matter of astonishment if he did not see his way more 
ckady. It was no slight merit in a theological controversialist, 
mdi as James, to be unwilling to use compulsion if it could 
posably be avoided. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 

OPPOSITION. 

Consciousness of strength is the necessary condition of tolera 
tion. Whatever tended to weaken the English Church wcml 
x6c3. postpone the day when those who r^arded he 
Sj*En"lbh ^^^^ devotion could bear with equanimity the attack 
Church. directed against her by the Catholics. It was onl 
natural that the Catholics themselves, who aimed not at tolers 
tion but at supremacy, should see the position of affairs in 
different light 

Blackwell, the Archpriest, was overjoyed at the news tha 
the Puritans and their adversaries were struggling with on 
another for the favour of the new King. "War between th 
heretics," he gleefully wrote, "is the peace of the Church." 
That strife in which Blackwell rejoiced, all who were not und( 
the influence of Blackwell's Church were anxious to eiH 
Unfortunately those who wished the Church of England to k 
strengthened, differed as to the means by which so desiraU 
an object was to be attained. There were some who thougl 
that the Church would grow strong by the silencing of all wfc 
wished to deviate from its rules. There were others wl 
believed that their relaxation would promote a nobler unit 
Foremost amongst these latter stood Bacon, the great politic 
thinker of the age. "I am partly persuaded," he wrot 
"that the Papists themselves should not need so much tt 
severity of penal laws if the sword of the Spirit were bettt 
edged, by strengthening the authority and repressing the abus< 

> Blackwell to Famese, Nov. ^, Roman Transcrifiis, i?. O. 
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of the Church." * Bacon found the root of the matter to 
consist in spiritual freedom under the guardianship of law. 
Place must be found in the ministry of the Church for all 
"who were willing to fight the good fight, unless they shook 
off all bonds by which men were enabled to work together- 
*The silencing of ministers/ he held, was, in the scarcity of 
good preachers, ' a punishment that lighted upon the people as 
well as upon the party.' " It is good," he wrote, " we return 
iinto the ancient bonds of unity in the Church of God, 
which was, one faith, one baptism ; and not, one hierarchy, 
one discipline; and that we observe the league of Chris- 
tians, as it is penned by our Saviour Christ, which is in sub- 
stance of doctrine this : ' He that is not with us is against 
us;' but in things indifferent and but of circumstance this : 
'He that is not against us is with us.' " 

If these words do not solve the difficulties of Church dis- 
cipline for a time when there are differences of opinion on 
questions of faith as well as on questions of ceremonial, they 
were admirably suited to the circumstances of the momeitt. 
It was a time when it behoved every Protestant Church to close 
its ranks, not by the elimination of those who differed firom 
some arbitrary standard of conformity, but by welcoming all 
who based their £uth on the belief that truth was to be gained 
by search and inquiry. 

In dedicating this treatise to James, Bacon laid his views 
before a man who was by no means incapable of appreciating 
Eflect of them. James's mind was large and tolerant, and he 
2lS TOon ^"^^ averse to the language of sectarian fanaticism. 
James. In his bchaviour during the early months of his reign 

there were evident signs that he had pondered Bacon's advice. 
James had very soon become aware that in the relations of 
Puritanism to the Church there was a problem to be solved as 
difficult as that of the toleration of the Catholics. As 
toEdin. soon as Elizabeth's death was known. Archbishop 
^'^^ Whitgift despatched Nevill, the Dean of Canterbury, 
to Edinburgh, in order to make himself acquainted with the 

> Certain Considerations touching the better P<uification and Edification 
of the Church rfEngicmd^ Bacon's Letters and Life^ iii. 103. 

L2 
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sentiments of the new King. The messenger was soon able to 
report, joyfully, that James had at least no intention of estaUiA- 
ing Presbyterianism in England. 

On his progress towards London, James was calkd 
^ •... upon to listen to an address of a very different m- 

The Mil. ^ * . . , , , / , « . 

lenaiy ture. A petition,* strongly supported by the Puntn 
clergy, was presented to him, in which their wishes 
were set forth. 

The petition was very different from those which had been 
drawn up early in Elizabeth's reign, in which the abolition of 
Proposed Episcopacy and the compulsory introduction of Pres- 
A^^yiTr byterianism had been demanded. It contented itsdf 
B«>^- with asking for certain definite alterations in the 

existing system. In the Baptismal Service interrogations were 
no longer to be addressed to infants ; nor was the sign of the 
cross to be used. The rite of Confirmation was to be discon- 
tinued. It had been the practice for nurses and other women 
to administer baptism to newly-born infants in danger of death. 
This custom was to be forbidden. The cap and surplice were 
not to be * urged.' Persons presenting themselves for Com- 
munion were to undergo a previous examination, and the 
Communion was always to be preceded by a sermon. *The 
divers terms of priests and absolution, and some other used,* 
were to be * corrected.' The ring was no longer to enter into 
the marriage service, although it might be retained in private 
use, as a token given by the husband to his wife.* The length 

> Commonly called the Millenary Petition, because it purported to 
proceed from ' more than a thousand ministers.' It was said by Fuller 
(Ch, Hist, V. 265), and it has often been repeated, that only seven hun- 
dred and fifty preachers' hands were set thereto. The fact seems to have 
been that there were no signatures at all to it The petitioners, in a 
Defence of their Petition, presented later in the year (Add, AfSS, 8978) 
distinctly say, * Neither before were any hands required to it, but only 
consent.* They probably received only seven hundred and fifty letters of 
assent, and left the original words standing, either accidentally or as be- 
lieving that the sentiments of at least two hundred and fifty out of those 
who had not come forward were represented in the petition. 

* This explanation is adopted from the Defence before mentioned 
(fol. 36 b.) 
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of the services was to be abridged, and church music was to be 
plainer and simpler than it had hitherto been. The Lord's 
day was not to be profaned, and, on the other hand, the people 
irere not to be compelled to abstain from labour on holydays. 
TJmformity of doctrine was to be prescribed, in order that all 
popish opinions might be condemned. Ministers were not to 
teach the people to bow at the name of Jesus ; and, finally, the 
Apocrypha was to be excluded firom the calendar of the lessons 
to be read in church. 

These demands could not, of course, be granted as they 
stood If the clergy alone were to be consulted, a large number 
VDold be found among them who would view these matters 
vith very different eyes. The great mass of the laity, especially 
io country parishes, would be equally averse to the change.^ 
Any attempt to enforce the alterations demanded would have 
AkA up opposition firom one end of the country to the other. 
The difficulties were enormous, even if the Bishops had been 
inclined to look them fairly in the face. Still, something might 
have been done if they had been animated by a conciliatory 
spirit By a little fair dealing, the peace of the Church would 
have been preserved far better than by any rigid enactments. 
That a very different spirit prevailed can cause us no astonish- 
ment To the Elizabethan party some of the proposed changes 
seemed to be absolutely injurious, whilst others were only 
necessary in order to meet scruples which appeared to them to 
be childish and absurd. 

The remainder of the petition was occupied by requests, 
the greater part of which deserved the serious consideration of 
all parties. The petitioners hoped that none should hereafter 
be admitted to the ministry who were unable to preach ; that 
such of these who were already admitted should be compelled 

I In An Abridgement of that Book which the Ministers of Lincoln 
Dioeeu delivered to His Majesty^ 1605, p. 39, it is urged, in favour of 
abolishing the ceremonies, that * many of the people in all parts of the 
kmd are known to be of this mind, that the sacraments are not rightly and 
mffidently ministered without them.' The conclusion drawn was that 
such ceremoaies ought not to be allowed to exist, because their use was 
detrimental to those who placed an idolatrous value upon them. 
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to maintain preachers ; and that a check should be put on the 
^ . abuse of non-residence. It was asked that ministen 

Proposcu 

reforms in should uot be required to testify by their subscriptioB 
ofihi^*** *"* to the whole of the substance of the Prayer Book, 
^ "^ * but that it should be sufficient if they subscribed 
to the Articles and to the King's Supremacy. With respect 
to the maintenance of the clergy, the petitioners sugg^ted 
that the impropriations annexed to bishoprics and colleges 
should hereafter be let only to those incumbents of livings who 
were able to preach, and who were at no future time to be 
called upon to pay any higher rent than that which was 
demanded at the time when the lease was first granted. 
Impropriations held by laymen might be charged with a 
sixth or seventh part of their worth for the maintenance of a 
preaching ministr)*. They also asked for reforms in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, especially that excommunication should 
not be pronounced by lay Chancellors and officials, and that 
|M:rsons might not be * excommunicated for trifles and twelve- 
jxrnny matters.* ' 

The spirit in which this petition was met was not such as 
to give any hope of an easy solution of the difficulty. The 

. Universities were the first to sound the alarm. Cam- 
Answer by 

the Uni. bridge passed a grace forbidding all persons within 
the University from publicly finding fault with the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of England, either by word 
or writing, upon pain of being suspended from their degrees. 
Oxford came fon^-ard ^ith a violent answer to the petition.* If 
the Universities could have won their cause by scolding, the 
Puritans would have been crushed for ever. They were accused 
by the Oxford doctors of factious conduct in daring to disturb 
the King with their complaints. They were told that they were 
men of the same kind as those who had so often stirred up 
treason and sedition in Scotland, and that as for their eagerness 
to preach, it would have been a happy thing if the Church of 

* Collier, vii. 267. 

' The Answer of the Vue'Chaneellorj the Doctors^ with the Proctors 
mnd other Heads of Houses in the University of Oxford, 6¥. 1603. The 
Cambridge Grace is quoted in the epistle dedicatory. 
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England had never heard anything of their factious sermons or 
of their scurrilous pamphlets. 

Their demands were treated with that cool insolence which 
scarcely deigns to argue with an opponent, and which never 
attempts to understand his case. It was taken for granted that 
DO concessions could be made by the King unless he were 
prepared for the establishment of Presbyterianism, and it was 
ugoed that the hearts of the people would be stolen away from 
heir Sovereign by preachers who would be sure to teach them 
hat the King's *meek and humble clergy have power to bind 
heir King in chains, and their Prince in links of iron, that is 
in dieir learning) to censure him, to enjoin him penance, to 
scommunicate him ; yea (in case they see cause) to proceed 
igainst him as a tyrant' 

In the begiiming of July, James astonished the Universities 

ly recommending them to adopt one of the proposals of the 

petitioners. He informed them that he intended to 

oMthat devote to the maintenance of preaching ministers 

ihau such impropriate tithes as he was able to set aside 
for the purpose, and that he hoped that they would 
follow his example.^ Whitgift immediate^ took 
ilarm and drew up a statement for the King of the incon- 
reniences which were likely to result' Nothing more was 
leaid of the matter. The Universities were left in peace, and 
he King never found himself in a condition to lay aside money 
or any purpose whatever. 

Another step had already been taken, which shows that 
fames had felt tiie weight of the latter part of the petition. On 
ICay 12 a circular was sent round by Whitgift to the Bishops, 
iemanding an account of the number of preachers in their 
respective dioceses. This was followed on June 30 by another 
l ette r, requiring still more particular information.' They were 
to report on the number of communicants and of recusants in 
every parish, and were also to give a number of particulars 

> King to Chancellois of the Universities, Wilkins's Cone, iv. 369. 
King to Heads of Houses, S, P, Dam, ii. 38. 
« Whitgift to King, S. P. Dom. ii 39. 
• Wilkins's Cane. iv. 368. 
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In order to obtain further information on the points in dispute, 
he had determined that a conference should be held in his 
presence between certain learned men of both parties. No 
one, he said, could be more ready than he was to introduce 
amendments wherever the existence of real evils could be 
proved' 

After several postponements, the antagonists met at Hamp- 
ton Court on January 14. On the one side were summoned 
^ the Archbishop of Canterbury, eight Bishops, seven 
Jin. 14. Deans, and two other clergymen. The other party 
imSt were represented by Reynolds, Chaderton, Sparks, 
***■ and Knewstubs. These four men had been selected 
by the King, and he could not have made a better choice, or 
one which would have given more satisfaction to the moder- 
^^ ate Puritans. To the proceedings of the first day 
*iW they were not admitted. The King wished first to 
^^ argue with the Bishops, in order to induce them to 
2«»tt. accept a variety of changes, which were in the main 
such as Bacon would have approved. 
On the second day the case of the. complainants was heard. 
Reynolds commenced by urging the propriety of altering some 
points in the Articles, and proposed to introduce 
Cbtbe into them that unlucky formulary which is known 
£^^^ by the name of thp Lambeth Articles, by which 
^^^ Whi^ft had hoped to bind the Church of England 
to the narrowest and most repulsive form of Calvin- 
istic doctrine, and thus to undo the work of Elizabeth, who 
had wisely stifled it in its birth. Reynolds then proceeded to 
demand that the grounds upon which the rite of Confirmation 
rested should be reviewed. This was more than Bancroft 
could bear. He was at this time Bishop of London, and was 
generally regarded as the man who was to succeed Whitgift as 
the champion of the existing system. He even went beyond 
the Archbishop, having publicly declared his belief that the 
Episcopal constitution of the Church was of Divine institution. 
In defending the cause entrusted to him, he overstepped all 
the bounds of decency. Interrupting the speaker, he knelt 

> Wilkins's Cone. iv. 371. 
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down before the King and requested ' that the ancient canon 
might be remembered,' which directed that schismatics were not 
to be listened to when they were speaking against their Bishops. 
Bancroft's ^^ there were any there who had ever subscribed 
interruption, ^q ^^^ Commuuion Book, he hoped that a hearing 
would now be refused to them, as an ancient Council had once 
determined ' that no man should be admitted to speak against 
that whereunto he had formerly subscribed.* He then pro- 
ceeded to hint that, in being allowed to speak at all, Reynolds 
and his companions had been permitted to break the statute 
by which penalties were imposed on all persons depraving the 
Book of Common Prayer. He concluded by quoting a pas> 
sage from Cartwright's works, to the effect that men oug^ 
rather to conform themselves ' in orders and ceremonies to the 
fashion of the Turks, than to the Papists, which position he 
doubted they approved, because, contrary to the orders of the 
Universities, they appeared before his Majesty in Turkey gowns, 
not in their scholastic habits sorting to their degree.' 

The insolent vulgarity of this specimen of episcopal wit was 
too much for James. Although he fully agreed with Bancroft 
reproved ^^ ^^^ dislike of Reynolds's arguments, he could not 
by James, ^jy^ fij^^j f^uj^ ^rj^h him for his unseasonable interrup- 
tion. The two parties then proceeded to discuss the disputed 
points as far as they related to questions of doctrine. On the 
whole, James showed to great advantage in this part of the 
conference. He had paid considerable attention to matters of 
this kind, and the shrewd common sense which he generally 
had at command, when he had no personal question to deal 
Mrith, raised him above the contending parties. On the one 
hand, he refused to bind the Church, at Reynolds's request, to 
the Lambeth Articles ; on the other, in spite of Bancrofts ob- 
jections, he accepted Reynolds's proposal for an improved 
translation of the Bible. 

The question of providing a learned ministry was then 
brought forward, and promises were given that attention should 
be paid to the subject The Bbhop of Winchester complained 
of the bad appointments made by lay patrons. Bancroft, who 
treated the whole subject as a mere party question, took the 
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opportunity of inveighing against the preachers of the Puritan 
school, who were, as he said, accustomed to show their dis- 
respect of the Liturgy by walking up and down * in the church- 
yard till sermon time, rather than be present at public prayer.' 
The King answered, that a preaching ministry was undoubtedly 
to be preferred ; but that * where it might not be had, godly 
prayers and exhortations did much good' "That that may be 
done," he ended by saying, " let it, and let the rest that cannot, 
be tolerated" 

The remaining points of the petition were then brought 

under discussioiL Unless the Puritans have been much mis- 

Tke King's represented,* their inferiority in breadth of view is 

£J^ ti^e conspicuous. If James had been merely presiding 

tvoputin. QYer a scholastic disputation, his success would have 

been complete. But, unfortunately, there were arguments 

which he could not hear from any who were before him. He 

was not called upon to decide whether it was proper that the 

ring should be used in marriage, and the cross in baptism. 

What he was called upon to decide was whether, without taking 

into consideration the value of the opinions held by either 

party, those opinions were of sufficient importance to make it 

necessary to close the mouths of earnest and pious preachers. 

Except by Bacon, this question was never fairly put before 

him. The Puritans wished that their views should be carried 

out in all parts of England,' and when they were driven from 

this ground they could only ask that respect should be paid to 

the consciences of the weak, a plea which did not come with 

* "With the exception of a letter of Matthews printed in Str5rpe's 
Whilgiftf App. xlv., and of Galloway's in Catderwood^ vi. 241, and another 
of Montague's to hb mother, Wiww. ii. 13, our only authority is Barlow's 
Smm of the Conferenee, He has been charged with misrepresentation, and 
be evidently did injustice to the Puritan arguments which were distasteful 
to him, and which he did not understand. But if he had introduced any 
actnal misrepresentation, we should certainly have had a more correct 
acooont from the other side. After all, if the arguments of the Puritans 
have been weakened, it is scarcely possible to find elsewhere stronger 
proofr of Bancroft's deficiencies in' temper and character. 

' The clause in the petition which relates to the cap and surplice is the 
only one which seems to ask for permission to deviate from an established 
Older, instead of demanding a change of the order. 
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a good grace from men who had been anxious to bind te 
whole body of the English clergy in the fetters of the Lambe& 
Articles.* 

The debate which had gone on with tolerable fairness since 
Bancroft's interruption, received another turn, from a proposal 
made by Reynolds, that the Prophesyings should be restored. 
The restoration of these meetings had been deliberately recom- 
mended by Bacon, as the best means for training men for the 
delivery of sermons. It is doubtful whether James could have 
been brought to allow them imder any circumstances, but 
Reynolds did not give his proposal a fJEur chance. He coupled 
it with a suggestion, that all disputed points which might arise 
during the Prophesyings should be referred to the Bishop with 
his Presbyters. At the word Presbyters James fired up. He 
HU an r ^^^^ ^^ Puritaus that they were aiming * at a Scottish 
at the men- Presbytery, which,' he said, * agreeth as well with a 
word 'iPres- mouarchy as God and the deviL' "Then Jack and 
yters. ToHi, and Will and Dick, shall meet, and at their plea- 
sure censure me and my Council and all our proceedings. Then 
Will shall stand up, and say, ' It must be thus ; ' then IMpk shall 
reply, and say, * Nay, marry, but we will have it thui^ And, 
therefore, here I must reiterate my former speech, ie Roi ^atd- 
sera. Stay, I pray you, for one seven years, before you demand 
that from me, and if then you find me pursy and fat, and my 
windpipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you ; for let that 
government be once up, I am sure I shall be kept in breath ; 
then shall we all of us have work enough, both our hands full 
But, Doctor Reynolds, until you find that I grow lazy, let that 
alone." 

From his own point of view James was right Liberty 
brings with it many advantages, but it certainly does not tend 
to enable men in office to lead an easy life. Yet natural as it 

* The King's reply is crashing, merely regarded as an argununium 
ad hominem. He asked, 'how long they would be weak ? Whether 
forty-five years were not sufficient for them to grow strong ? Who they 
were that pretended this weakness, for we require not now subtcriptioa 
from laics and idiots, but preachers and ministers, who are not now I tiow 
to be fed with milk, but are enabled to feed others.' 
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' minutes he had sealed his own fate and the fate of England for 
e?er. The trial had come, and he had broken down. He had 
shot the door, not merely against the Puritan cry for the accept- 
ance of their own system, but against the large tolerance of Bacon. 
The essential littleness of the man was at once revealed. More 
and more the maxim, " No Bishop, no King," became the rule 
of his conduct The doctrines and practices of the Bishops 
became connected in his mind with the preservation of his own 
power. He was gratified by their submissiveness, and he looked 
upon the views of the opposite party as necessarily associated 
with rebellion. 

At the moment, the self-satisfaction of the controversialist 
predominated even over the feelings of the monarch. " If this 
be all they have to say," he observed as he left the room, " I 
shall make them conform themselves, or I will harry them out 
of the land, or else do worse." 

The impression produced upon the bystanders was very 
different firom that which later generations have received. One 
who was present said, that * His Majesty spoke by inspiration 
of the Spirit of God.' ' Cecil thanked God for having given 
the King an understanding heart EUesmere declared that he 
never before understood the meaning of the legal maxim that 
Rex est mixta persona cum sacerdote. It is usual to ascribe 
these and similar expressions to the courtier-like facility of 
giving utterance to flattery. In so doing, we forget that these 
men were fully persuaded that James was doing right in resist- 
ing the demands of the Puritans, and that men are very ready 
to forget the intemperate form in which an opinion may be 
dothed, when the substance is according to their mind. 

Two days later, the King again met the Bishops, and 
agreed with them upon certain alterations which were to be 
Thiid day's made in the Prayer Book. It was also determined 
oonferenoe. ^^at Commissions should be appointed for inquir- 
ing into the best mode of obtaining a preaching clergy. The 

* Barlow ascribes this speech to one of the lords. Sir J. Harington, 
who was also present, assigns it to a Bishop. At the next meeting Whit- 
gift repeated it. 
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Puritans were then called in, and were infonned that, with a 
few exceptions,* the practices which they had objected to would 
The decision ^ maintained, and that subscription would be en- 
announced. forced to the whole of the Prayer Book, as well as to 
the Articles and to the King's Supremacy. Chaderton begged 
that an exception might be made in favour of the Lancashire 
clergy, who had been diligent in converting recusants. The 
King replied that as he had no intention of hurrying anyone, 
time would be given to all to consider their position ; letteis 
should be written to the Bishop of Chester, ordering him to 
gmnt a sufficient time to these men. A similar request, how- 
ever, which was made on behalf of the Suffolk clergy was re- 
fused. 

The conference was at an end. Browbeaten by the 
Bishops, and rebuked in no measured or decorous language' 
by James, the defenders of an apparently hopeless cause went 
back to their labours, to struggle on as best they might Yet 
to them the cause they defended was not hopeless, for no 
doubt ever crossed their minds that it was the cause of God, 
and it would have seemed blasphemy to them to doubt that 
that cause would ultimately prevail Nor were they deprived 
of human consolation : many hearts would sympathise with 
them in their wrongs ; many a man who cared nothing for 
minute points of doctrine and ritual, and who was quite 
satisfied with the service as he had been accustomed to join in 
it at his parish church, would feel his heart swell with indig- 
nation when he heard that men whose feme for learning and 
piety was unsurpassed by that of any Bishop on the bench, 
had been treated with cool contempt by men who 
were prepared to use their wit to defend every abuse, 
and to hinder all reform. 

James went his way, thinking little of what he had done, 

' The proclamation giving public notice of this detennination was 
issued on March 5, Rymer^ xvi. 574 ; for the alterations themselves see 
565. 

^ There can be no doubt that many of the excrescences have been cat 
off in Barlow's narrative from the King's speeches. The coarse language 
used by James is noticed in Nugec Ant, i. 181. 
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and scarcely remembering what had passed, except to chuckle 
overtbe adversaries whom he had so easily discomfited by his 
logical prowess.^ The Bbhops too imagined that their victory 
was secured for ever, and rejoiced in the overthrow of their 
^yy^ opponents. But there was at least one among them 
Mi who felt that their success was more in appearance 
nidBiite than in reality. The aged Whitgift, whose life had 
***** been passed in the heat of the conflict, discovered 
the quarter from which danger was to be apprehended. He 
lioped, he used to say, that he might not live to see the meet- 
ing iA Parliament He was at least spared that misfortune. 
A few weeks after the conference, his earthly career was ^t an 
end While he was lying in his last illness, the King came to 
visit him. He found the old man lying almost insensible, but 
Feb. 99. able to mutter a few words. All that could be heard 
^liJ^ was, ^ Pro ecclesid Dei : pro ecclesid DeV Narrow- 
*•*• minded and ungentle by nature and education, he 

had provoked many enemies ; but he at least believed that he 
was working for the Church of God. ^^^ 

Parliament, the very name of which had caused such 
anxiety to Whitgift, was a very different body from those re- 
Maich 1 presentative assemblies which still existed upon the 
Tbe EngHsh Continent — the mere shadows of their former selves. 
''*'*^'°**"*' Many causes concurred in producing this difference. 
But the main cause lay in the success with which England 
itself had grown up into a harmonious civilisation, so that its 
Parliament was the true representative of a united nation, and 
not a mere arena in which contending factions might display 
their strength. 

• The King to Northampton, Ellis y 3rd ser. iv. 161. Here and else- 
where this letter is said to be written to an otherwise unknown Mr. Blake. 
It is printed as beginning ' My faithful Blake, I dare not say, faced 3,* 
which is mere nonsense. In the original MS. the word is < blake,' not 
commencing with a capital letter. 3 is always the cypher for Northampton 
in James's correspondence. What James meant was no doubt ' My ^thfiil 
black, I dare not say (black) feced Northampton.* Northampton had, I 
suppose, objected to being called blackfaced. < Blake * is equivalent to 
' black. ' In Spottiswoode, for instance, the name of the St. Andrewes* 
preacher, David Black, is printed Blake. 
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AMiere this process of "amalgamation has not been com- 
pleted, parliamentar)' government, in the true sense of the 
word, is an impossibility. AMien Louis XIV. astonished the 
world by declaring that he was himself the State, he was un- 
awares giving utterance to the principle from which he derived 
his power. In the France of his day, it was the monarch alone 
who represented the State as a whole, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, he was able to trample at his pleasure upon the 
bodies in which nothing higher was to be seen than the rep!^ 
sentatives of a party or a faction. If a representative assembly 
is to succeed in establishing its supremacy over a whole country 
equal to that which is often found in the hands of an absolute 
monarch, it must first be able to claim a right to stand up on 
behalf of the entire natiorL The position which was occupied 
by the House of Commons at the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, was due to the complete harmony in which it stood 
with the feelings and even with the prejudices of all classes of 
the people. 

The right of representing the people w^is practically con- 
fined to the higher classes, who alone could afford the ex- 
pense of a residence in Westminster. But in scarcely a single 
instance did they owe their election, at least ostensibly, to 
their equals in rank. To secure a seat, it uras necessary to 
obtain the favour of those whose interests were more or less 
different from their own. County members were dependent 
upon their poorer neighbours, who formed the mass of the 
fort>'-shilling freeholders. The borough members, with all the 
habits and feelings of gentlemen, were equally dependent upon 
the shopkeepers of the towns for which they sat Originally, 
the right of voting in the boroughs had been vested in the 
resident householders ; but this uniformity had given way 
before the gradual changes which had passed over the several 
boroughs. In some places, the franchise had been consider- 
ably extended ; in others, it had been no less considerably 
narrowed. One member was chosen by almost universal 
suffrage ; another, by a close corporation consisting of the 
most respectable and intelligent inhabitants. In the smaller 
boroughs, indeed, the selection of a representative was practi- 
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cally in the hands of the most influential amongst the neigh- 
bouring proprietors ; but even the form of an election pre- 
vented him from nominating persons who would be altc^ther 
distasteful to those whose votes he wished to secure. The 
i efied of this was that, except in the case of agricultural 
I labourers, who were, perhaps necessarily, altogether excluded 
from the suffrage, all class legislation was impossible. 

Another change, which had been silently introduced, was 
of itill greater importance. The old rule had been relaxed, 
which forbade any member to sit for a place in which he was 
not 1 resident If this rule had continued in force, the House 
would still have represented the popular will, but it would have 
been sadly deficient in intelligence and ability. Some evil, no 
doubt, resulted, and persons obtained seats who only owed 
than to the good-will of a neighbouring proprietor ; but this 
WIS as nothing in comparison with the advantage which arose 
fewn the introduction into the House of a large body of men 
of ability, recruited especially from amongst the lawyers, who 
Ifeaine known to the electors by the talent which they dis- 
played at the bar. The services which this class of men 
icndered to the cause of freedom were incalculable. The 
learning of the ablest lawyers in the sixteenth century may 
have been small in comparison with the stores of knowledge 
wbicb may be acquired in our own day ; but, relatively to the 
general level of education, it stood far higher. A few years 
later a race of Parliamentary statesmen would begin to arise 
from amongst the country gendemen ; but, as yet, almost all 
pretensions to statesmanship were confined to the council- 
table and its supporters. For the present, the burden of the 
conflict in the Commons lay upon the lawyers, who at once 
gave to the struggle against the Crown that strong legal 
character which it never afterwards lost. 

It was to its position as the representative of a united 
nation that, above all other causes, the House of Commons 
owed its growii^ desire to take a prominent part in 
nitkui lore the guidance of the nation. In struggling against 
ofiiixttT- the Catholics, indeed, the Government of Elizabeth 
had been aimed by Parliament and by public opinion with 
VOL. L H 
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extraordinary powers ; but those powers had been required to 
resist the foreign enemy far more than the English Catholia 
themselves, who had suffered most from their exercise. Ac- 
cordingly, a much smaller amount of repression had been 
needed than would have been required if the nation had been 
divided against itself. Yet even this repression had left results 
behind it which were likely to give much trouble. Institutions 
have a tendency to survive the purposes to which they owe 
their existence, and it was only natural that James should claim 
all the powers which had once been entrusted to Elizabedi 
On the other hand, it was unlikely that he would be allowed 
to retain them without a struggle. There was no imminent 
danger, which made men fear to weaken the Government even 
when they disa])proved of its action. 

Between the Crown and the House of Commons the House 
of Lords could only play a subordinate part It had no Idnger 
The House Sufficient power to act independently of both. For 
of Lords. ^^ present it was, by sympathy and interest, attached 
to the Government, and it acted for some time more in the 
spirit of an enlarged Privy Council than as a separate branch 
of the legislature. It is in its comparative weakness that its 
real strength consists. If it had been able to oppose a barrier 
to the Crown, or to the Commons, it would have been swept 
away long ago. It has retained its position through so many 
revolutions because it has, from time to time, yielded to the 
expressed determination of the representatives of the people ; 
whilst it has done good service more by the necessity which 
it imposes upon the House of Commons of framing their 
measures so as to consult the feelings of others besides them- 
selves, than by the labours in which it has been itself em- 
ployed. 

On January ii, 1604, a proclamation was issued calling 
upon the constituencies to send up members to a Parliament 
ProcUm.v I^ this proclamation, James gave his subjects much 
STmmoning %^^ advice, which would now be considered super- 
Pariiamcnt. fluous. He recommendcd them to choose men fitted 
for the business of legislation, rather than such as looked to a 
seat merely as a means of advancing their private interests. In 
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TesY)Oct to religion, the members should he neither ' noted 

for suj:)erstitious blindness one way,' nor * for their turbulent 

\i\iinours ' on the other. No bankrupts or outlaws were to be 

chosen ; and all elections were to be freely and openly made. 

Thus far no great harm was done. But the remainder of the 

proclamation, which owed its origin to the advice of the 

ChanceUor, was sure to rouse the most violent opposition. 

The King ordered that all retiuns should be made into 

Chanceiy, where, if any * should be found to be made contrary 

to the proclamation,' they were * to be rejected as unlawful and 

insufficient*' 

On March 19 the Parliament met Men felt that a crisis 
was at hand Never had so many members attended in their 
hrfMient places.* They came not without hopes that they 
*"*• would not return home until they had been allowed 
to sweep away at least some of the grievances of which they 
complained. 

Since the last Parliament had met, one change had taken 
place which distinctly marked the altered relations which were 
to subsist between the Crown and the House of Commons. 
Elizabeth had always taken care that at least one of her 
principal statesmen should occupy a place amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the people. During the latter years of her reign 
this duty had devolved upon Cecil. The Secretary was now 
removed to the House of Lords, and he left none but 
second-rate officials behind him. With the exception of Sir 
John Herbert, the second, or, as we should say, the Under- 
Secretary, a man of very ordinary abilities, not a single Privy 
Councillor had a seat in the House. Sir Julius Caesar, Sir 
Thomas Fleming, Sir Henry Montague, and a few others who 
either held minor offices under Government, or hoped some 
day to be promoted to them, were all respectable men, but 

' Af/. Hist. L 967. There are two sets of notes for the proclamation 
in the Egericn Papers, 3S4 : one is in Popham's hand ; the other, founded 
on it, in Ellesmere's. The latter alone contains the directions for the 
reference of diluted elections to Chancery, showing that this assumption 
originated with him. 

' In consequence, additional seats were ordered, C. y, i. 141. 
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there was not one of them who was capable of influencing the 
House of Commons. 

There was, however, one man in the House who might have 
filled CeciFs vacant place. At the commencement of this session, 
Sir Francis Sir Francis Bacon stood high in the estimation of his 
^"'"- contemporaries. Two boroughs had elected him as 
their representative. His fellow-members showed their appre- 
ciation of his abilities by entrusting him with the greatest share in 
their most weighty business. Scarcely a committee was named 
on any matter of importance on which his name did not occur, 
and he generally appeared as the reporter, or, as we should say, 
the chairman, of the committee. If a conference was to 
be held with the House of Lords, he was almost invariably put 
forward to take a leading part in the argument Nor is this 
to be wondered at ; not only were his transcendent abilities 
universally recognised, but at this time all his opinions were in 
unison with those of the House itself Toleration in the Church 
and reform in the State were the noble objects which he set 
before him. If James had been capable of appreciating Bacon's 
genius, the name of the prophet of natural science might have 
come down to us as great in politics as it is in philosophy. 
The defects in his character would hardly have been known, or, 
if they had been known, they would have been lost in the great- 
ness of his achievements. For the moment, as far as his parlia- 
mentary career was concerned, he was borne onwards on the full 
tide of success. His errors and his fall were yet to come. It 
is true that his conduct at the trial of Essex had shown that he 
was not possessed of those finer feelings which might have 
saved him from many of his greatest mistakes ; but, excepting 
to the friends of Essex himself, that conduct does not seem to 
have given offence. Excess of submission to Elizabeth was a 
fault to which Englishmen were disposed to be lenient, and the 
limits within which public duty ought to overrule private friend- 
ship were drawn at a very different line from that which they at 
present occupy. Yet with all this, he was a dissatisfied maiu 
He had now reached the mature age of forty-four, and he had 
long been anxious to be in a position from which he might 
carry out the great policy which he knew to be necessary for 
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the well-being of the natioa The new King had looked coldly 
upon him. It is sometimes said that his share in the condem- 
nation of Essex had told against him. But that James con- 
tinued to feel respect for the memory of Essex is, to say the 
least of it, very problematical. However this may have been, 
there were other obstacles in his path. Bacon always believed 
that Cecil was envious of his talents. It is not improbable 
that the practical statesman regarded his cousin as a visionary ; 
and Cecil had the ear of the King. Bacon retained, indeed, 
the title of King's Counsel, and he drew the salary, such as it 
^^ ; but he was not admitted to any participation in the affairs 
ofgovemmenL 

Next to Bacon, no man enjoyed the confidence of the 
House more than Sir Edwin Sandys. Without any pretensions 
Sr Edwin ^o Bacon's genius, he possessed a large fund of 
^^ common sense. The friend and pupil of Hooker, he 
was no Puritan ; but, like so many others amongst his contem- 
poraries, he had learned to raise his voice for the toleration of 
those with whom he did not wholly agree. 

Of the other members, there are few who deserve especial 
mention. Nicholas Fuller was there, full of Puritan zeal — a 
FoDcr hasty and, in some respects, an unwise man. Hake- 

H»*«^i, will too, who in a former Parliament, when the list of 
and the monopohcs was read, had called out to know if bread 
^'^^ were among them ; Thomas Wentworth, whose father 
had suffered for his resistance to arbitrary power in the late 
reign ; the two Hydes, and a few others, made up a little knot 
of men who would not allow their voices to rest as long as the 
grievances of the nation were unredressed. 

Through some mistake, the Commons were not present 
when the King came down to the House of Lords to open the 
^^ session. James, desirous that they should hear his 
Tiie King's vicws from his own lips, repeated to them the speech 
******* which he had already delivered in the Upper House. 
He told them that he was unable to thank them sufficiently for 
the ready welcome which he had met with on his journey into 
England. He had brought with him two gifts, which he trusted 
that they would accept in place of many words : one was peace 
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with foreign nations — the other was union with Scotland. To 
the Puritans he declared himself decidedly opposed, not because 
they differed from him in their opinions, but because of ' thdr 
confused form of policy and parity ; being ever discontented 
with the present Government, and impatient to suffer anj 
superiority, which maketh their sect unable to be suffered in 
any well-governed commonwealth.' As to the Papists, he had 
no desire to persecute them, especially those of the laity wba 
would be quiet Since his arrival, he had been anxious to 
lighten the burdens of those amongst them who would live 
I^eaceably, and he had been looking over the laws against them 
in hojx^s that * some overture ' might be * proposed to the pre- 
sent Parliament for clearing those laws by reason ... in case 
they have been in time past further or more rigorously extended 
by the judges than the meaning of the law was, or might lead to 
the hurt as well of the innocent as of the guilty persons.' With 
res^Hxt to the clerg}*, as long as they maintained the doctrine 
that the Pope possessed *an imperial civil power over all Kings 
and KmiH^rors,* and as long as they held that excommimicated 
sovereigns might be lawfully assassinated, they should not be 
suffered to remain in the kingdom. Although the laity would 
be free from persecution they would not be allowed to win ova 
converts to their religion, lest their numbers should increase sc 
as to be dangerous to the liberties of the nation and the inde- 
jHindence of the Crowa As to the laws which were to be made 
in Parliament, he said, " I will thus far faithfully promise imtc 
you that I will ever prefer the weal of the body of the whole 
Commonwealth, in making of good laws and constitutions, tc 
any particular or private ends of mine, thinking ever the wealtli 
and weal of the Commonwealth to be my greatest weal and 
worldly felicit>- — a point wherein a lawful King doth directl> 
differ from a t>Tant ... I do acknowledge . . . that whereas 
the proud and ambitious t>Tant doth think his kingdom and 
people are only ordained for the satisfaction of his desires and 
unreasonable appetites, the righteous and just King doth by 
contrar}' acknowledge himself to be ordained for the procuring 
of the wealth and prosperity of his people." It remained to be 
seen how far James's wisdom could embrace all the wants of his 
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people, and how far his temper could stand under the annoy- 
ances to which he would be subjected as soon as they ventured 
to oppose him. 

Some time was to elapse before the Commons were able to 
devote their attention to those important questions relating to 
& Catholics and the Puritans on which James had expressed a 
decided opinion. 

Upon their return to their own House two cases of privilege 
came before their notice. One of these brought up the old 
^^ question of the freedom of members from arrest, 
Serf * though in the present case it was complicated by a 
'"^'^** further question as whether such a privilege ex- 
tended to them before the day of the meeting of Parliament. Sir 
jjj^ ^ Thomas Sherley, the member for Steyning, had been, 
after his election, lodged in the Fleet, at the suit of a 
City tradesman. The House claimed his presence as a member, 
and he took his seat on May 15. This success, how- 
ever, was not obtained without much difficulty. It 
was not until the Warden of the Fleet had been committed not 
only to the Tower, but to the dungeon known by the expressive 
name of Little Ease, and the intervention of the King himself 
had been obtained, that he consented to liberate the prisoner. 
It is gratifying to know that the filthy condition in which the 
dungeon was found was excused to the House on the ground 
that it had not been used for many years. ^ 

The other case was of much greater importance, as it at once 
brought the House, in spite of itself, into collision with the 
Goodwin's Crown. Sir Francis Goodwin had been elected for 
^"^ Buckinghamshire, where he owed his seat to the votes 

of the smaller freeholders, his opponent. Sir John Fortescue, a 
Privy Councillor, having been supported by the gentry of the 
country. In accordance with the King's proclamation, the Court 
of Chancery had declared the election void, on the ground that 
Goodwin was an outlaw; and upon a second election, For- 
tescue had been chosen to the place which was thus supposed 
to be vacant On the day after the matter had been moved 

* C J, passim from March 22 to May 22, i. 149-222. 
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■ .'.- Iliiuse, Goodwin was summoned lo ihe bar, and, 
..\-..; .!> his cxa: had been heard, he was ordered to Uke 1 

A few day$ aftemards the Lords sent a message to tb 
I'.'iiitnuns, ri>kin^ lor infomuition on the subjecL At first tk 
Commons refused to grant their request, as bcingun- 
constitutional ; but, upon a second message, infonn- 
iit^ ibcin that the demand had been made at the King's desit^ 
liny agreed to a conference in order to justify theinseU-es. In 
ihis i.onference they stated that, from the omission of certain 
tirlinicahties in the proceedings taken against him, Goodwin 
wM not an outlaw in the eye of the law ; and that, even if he 
were, they could produce instances in which outlaws had taken 
their seals in the House. The King, in replying to ihem, to(A 
the whole alTair out of the region of forms and precedents, and 
raised a question of constitutional iavr, which was a 
Une^u' matter of life or death to the Commons. "He had no 
"^viiJee* I'urjiose," he told them, " to impeach their privilege^ 
•f iiHi ^ hut since they derived all matters of privilege from 
him, and by his grant, he ex[jected that they should 
not Ik; turned against him. ... By the law, the House ought 
not to meddle with returns, being all made into Chancery, and 
lire to 1»; corrected or reformed by that court only into which 
thi-y were returned." He then proceeded to argue against theii 
UhMriion th:n an outlaw could take his seat, and advised ihem 
to tldiLiie tile qncstion and to confer with the judges. 

As MKin ;ls these expressions were reported to the House, 
Ihe nieiiiljcrs knew that it was imix>ssible for them to give way. 
^Vhatever might be the advantages of bringing ques- 
tions of disputed elections before a regular and im- 
jiiiriial lrilnin:il (if such a one could be found), they knew that 
111 yield the poini to the King was equi^'alent to abdicating their 
!inli]it[ideiii iH)sition for ever. Without any settled design, 
Janii!. h;i.l ^imp]y proiwsed to make it possible for himself or 
ft>i- a fiiiute si»ereign, to conx-ert the House of Commons into 
.1 UwiU of Miiniinees. 

ll is ini|HiMiililetorcfrain from admiring the prudence of the 
Hnu^e in this diihculty. Mainly under Bacon's guidance they 
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Anew aside all unimportant parts of the question, and restricted 
their opposition to the main point They appointed 



a committee to draw up a reply to the King, and, 
at the same time, brought in a Bill to disable out- 
laws from sitting in Parliament for the future. 

On April 3 the Committee, with Bacon at its head, carried 
iip the answer of the Commons to the Upper House, and 
requested that it might be laid before the King. 
^ They showed that they had always decided in cases 
of disputed election, and they denied that they had come pre- 
cipitately to a conclusion in the present instance. They refused 
to confer with the judges. 

Two days after this the King informed them that he had as 
great a desire to maintain their privileges as ever any prince 
had, or as they had themselves. He had seen and 
considered of the manner and the matter, he had 
heard his judges and council, and he was now distracted in 
jodgment ; therefore, for his further satisfaction, he desired and 
commanded, as an absolute king, that there might be a confer- 
ence between the House and the judges, in the presence of his 
council, who would make a report to him. 

The Commons again gave way on the point of etiquette. 
There were signs that it was only thus that they could secure 
unanimity. Some of the members were frightened at James's 
tone. "The Prince's command," said Yelverton, "is like a 
thunderbolt ; his command upon our allegiance is like the 
roaring of a lion." 

This discussion with the judges, however, never took place. 
fames acknowledged to the committee which had drawn up 
the reply of the House, that it was the proper judge 
of the returns. But he asked the Commons, as a 
3ersonal favour, to set aside both the parties, and to issue a 
vrit for a new election. It is no disparagement to them that 
hey gave way once more. They could not suffer a great cause 
be wrecked upon a question of etiquette. It was well 
mown that Goodwin was not anxious to retain his seat He 
lad even attempted, at the election, to induce the electors to 
ransfer their votes to Fortescue. To satisfy those members 
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who were reasonably jealous of compromising the dignity of.: 
the House, a letter was obtained from Goodwin, declaring his 
readiness to submit to the arrangement* 

That the substantial advantage remained with the Commoni 
is evident from the fact that they proceeded, without oppoo- 
tion, to investigate two other cases of disputed election. Both 
the King and the House had come with credit out of the con* 
troversy. Unhappily it did not follow that a similar spirit oT 
compromise would be shown when questions arose which in- 
volved a difference of principle. 

Meanwhile, neither House had been idle. The ConmiODi» 
especially, were bent on doing work. Questions of xefonn, 
Grievances which had bccu left untouched during the life of 
Jl^uSed Elizabeth, were now ripe for solution. All had Wt 
redress. tjjg indcUcacy of pressing her for changes which she 
would have considered to be injurious to her rights. She had 
served England well enough to be humoured in her old ag& 
But that obstacle having been removed, the representatives of 
the people approached these questions in no disloyal or 
revolutionary spirit They did not force their demands upon 
James because he was weaker than his predecessor. If be 
had been the wisest and ablest of rulers, they would still have 
asked him to make the redress of grievances the first act of his 
reign. 

One of the first steps taken by the Government was to 
introduce a Bill recognising James's title to the throne, in order» 
March 29. by acknowledging the principle of hereditary rig^t, 
St^sI*"* to give a final blow to any claims which might be 
title. put forward by the representatives of the Suffolk line. 

As a proof of loyalty, the Bill was hurried through both Houses 
with all possible expedition. It was read for the first time in 
the House of Lords on March 26, and on the 29th it had 
reached a third reading in the Commons. 

On the same day as that on which this Bill was brought in, 
Cecil moved for a conference with the Lower House on the 
subject of the abuses of Purveyance. During the discussion 

■ C. 7. I 149-169 ; Porl. Hist, l 998-1017 ; Bacon^i iMters ami 
Lifi^ iii. 164. 
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m the House of Lords on this motion, a message was brought 
up from the Commons asking for a conference, in order that 
Maicbafi. ft petition might be drawn up upon the subject of 
Jjf^gJJ* Wardship. The feudal system was dead, and its 
*»• relics were cumbering the ground. The abuses of Pur- 
veyance had come down from the days of the first Norman 
sofereigns. When each little district was self-supporting, the 
airival of the King's court must have seemed hke the invasion 
of a hostile army. Even if the provisions consumed had 
been paid for, the inhabitants would have had much diffi- 
culty in replacing their loss. But it frequently happened that 
they were taken without any payment at alL The time came, 
V at last, when other powers made themselves heard than that 
of the sword ; and when the representatives of the towns 
joined the knights and barons in Parliament, this was one 
of the first grievances of which they complained. Session 
after session new remedies were assented to by the King, and 
statutes were passed with a frequency which gives too much 
reason to suspect that they were broken as soon as made. At 
frst the Commons contented themselves with asking that pur- 
veyors should be prohibited from appropriating to their own 
use money which they had received from the Exchequer 
for the acquittal of debts contracted in the performance of 
dieir duty.* Twenty-two years later they had risen in their 
demands, and obtained an assurance that nothing should be 
taken without the assent of the owner.' In the reign of 
Edward III. various statutes were made upon the subject 
At one time the King promised that nothing should be taken 
without the owner's assent' At other times he agreed that 
the piurchases were to be appraised by the constable and four 
discreet men of the neighbourhood.* Purveyors who gave less 
than the price fixed were to be arrested by the town, to be put 
in gaol, and, upon conviction, to be dealt with as common 

' 3 Ed. I. Stat West, i, cap. 32. 

* 25 Ed. I.' Stat, de Tallagio, cap. 2. 
' 14 Ed. III. Stat I, cap. 19. 

* 4 Ed. III. cap. 3 ; 5 Ed. III. cap. 2,; 25 Ed. III. cap. i ; 36 
Ed. IIL cap. 2. 
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thieves. In the reign of Henry VI. it was even declared tbK 
all persons had a right of openly resisting the offenders. 

In spite of these, and many other similar statutes, the 
grievances complained of still continued unabated, llic 
luii I n^uKht Commons drew up a Bill declaring the illegality of 
ihe''Sim"cs of thcsc abuscs, but, at the same time, that there mic^ . 
puncyors. ^^ ^^ complaint against their proceedings, they pre- 
PcthUuMo P-'ired a ixitition in which they proposed to lay thdr 
the King, case before the King. They assured him that they 
had no wish to infringe upon his rights, but the grievances of 
which they complained had been declared to be illegal by no 
less than thirty-six statutes. They alleged that the cart-takersi 
whose business it was to find carriage for the King's baggap 
whenever he moved, were guilty of the grossest abuses in 
order to put money into their own pockets. They would often 
order the owners of eight or nine hundred carts to send them 
in, when two hundred would be sufficient By this means they 
hoi)ed that bribes would be offered them by the owners, who 1 
would all be anxious to obtain their discharge. Those who 
wore unable or unwilling to pay were often detained for a week 
before they were allowed to go. Twopence a mile was allowed 
to those actually employed, which was calculated upon the 
distance which they had travelled to the place of loading 
whilst nothing at all was given for their actual service, or for 
the return journey. After some hundreds of persons had 
bribed the officers for exemption, the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants of the county were required to make up the full number 
of carts. AVhat was worse still, the cart-takers were frequently 
in the habit of selecting tired horses, in the expectation that 
the owners would be ready to pay money to let them ga 

The purveyors themselves were quite as bad. Instead of 
paying for goods according to the appraisement, they were 
accustomed to call in strangers of their own choice to make a 
second valuation, and often forced upon the owners a mere 
fraction of the sum really due. They frequently refused to 
pay in ready money, and they committed to prison the con- 
stables who assisted those who stood out against their illegal 
proceedings. In the teeth of the prohibition of the law, they 
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would cut down the trees round a country gentleman's mansion. 
Even justices of the peace had been imprisoned for hearing 
cases against purveyors, although the law exi)ressly required 
Aem to take cognisance of such matters.^ 

James answered that he was desirous to remove all causes 
of complaint ; but that he believed arrangements had been 
Ik King's made by which such cases could not possibly recur. 
"**'• He wished, however, that the Commons would confer 
with the Council on the matter. Some of the officers of the 
boosehold, who were standing by, declared that all com- 
plaints were invariably listened to, and that justice was always 
done. 

A few days after this interview, another attempt was made 
to obtain the co-operation of the Lords. It is characteristic of 
^^ the different spirit which prevailed in the two Houses, 
o^hioi of that the Lords proposed a Sunday as the best day 
for the conference.* The Commons requested them 
to fix upon some other day, as they were determined not to do 
any business on the Sabbath. With respect to the proposed 
measure, the Lords showed no mercy to the purveyors, whom 
they spoke of as harpies. But on a most important point there 
was a wide difference of opinion. The Commons held that, as 
the abuses of which they complained were illegal, the King 
was not in a position to ask for compensation for abandoning 
them. The Lords knew that the King's expenses far surpassed 
his receipts They questioned whether the King could afford 
to remit anything to his subjects at present, and they proposed 
an annual grant of 50,000/. in lieu of purveyance. In defence 
of this suggestion they took up the unlucky ground that, as 
there were many penal laws which the King did not press, he 
had a right to look to his people for some indulgence in return. 
In other words, the King and the nation were to regard one 
another as parties to a bargain ; the loss of the one was to be 
the gain of the other. This error was destined to be the lead- 
ing idea of the Kings of England through more than eighty 

' C y . L 190 ; Bacon's Letters and Life^ iii. 181. 
' At this time Sunday was the day upon which a meeting of the Privy 
Council was always held after service. 
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weary years. They never could comprehend that, if the into 
of the Sovereign were really distinct from the interests of 
nation, one of the two must give way, and that such a s 
could only end in their own ruin.* 

Upon this the Commons summoned the officers of 
Board of Green Cloth, who presided over the whole systen 
give evidence. The answers given by these men are curi 
as showing the lengths to which official persons will someti 
go. They raked up obsolete statutes to justify the gros 
abuses. They asserted their right to exercise the most tyra 
cal power ; and, whenever any charge was made against t 
for which even they found it impossible to invent an excuse, 
boldly denied the facts. The opposition which the Comn 
met with in the matter of their efforts to deal with purveya 
was only equalled by the opposition which they met with in 
Court of Wards. 

In dealing with the question of purveyance, the House 
at least at first, been contented with lopping off the abu 

March, but with Wardship the case was different 
the^Coiirt*<y whole system was one huge abuse. But, whatev 
Ward*. was, it was strictly legal It was a system by w 
every King of England had profited since the days of the ( 
cjueror. There was therefore no mention of proceeding 
Bill, but the Lords were asked to join in petitioning the I 
for leave to treat with him on the subject The King's pr 
gative was unquestioned ; but it was hoped that he would y 
his rights in consideration of the grant of a large and cer 
yearly revenue. The system itself might have had some s! 
of reason to support it in the days when feudality was stil 
vigour. Sovereignty brings with it, even in our own tii 
obligations which in some cases interfere with personal 
domestic liberty ; and, in the Middle Ages, every man who 
a place in the feudal hierarchy was in some respects a sovere 
The ownership of land carried with it the title to comman 
greater or less number of men : it was, therefore, only nat 
that when the owner was a minor, and, in consequence, 

> C. 7. i. 204 ; Z. 7. ii. 294. 
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unable to take his place at the head of his vassals, the lord 
Aoold take the land into his own hands, and should receive 
te profits, as long as there was no one to perform the 
duties attached to the tenure. For similar reasons, it was not 
xepognant to the feelings of the age, that where the heir was a 
female, the lord should take an interest in the disposal of her 
hand, and should claim a right to select the husband who was 
in future to have at his command the vassals of the heiress in 
question * If the colonelcies of regiments were heritable pro- 
perty, similar regulations might be found necessary even in the 
nineteenth century. 

This right not being confined to the Sovereign, but being 
shared in by all who had vassals depending upon them, the 
lords were by no means eager, as long as the feudal system 
leally lasted, to exclaim against it The evils against which 
the Great Charter provided were abuses with which the system 
itself had become encrusted. Gradually, however, the old 
theory simk into oblivion, and the King's claims upon wards 
dwindled into a mere machinery for bringing in money in 
a most oppressive manner. Men were dissatisfied with the 
thought that it was possible that, at their death, their lands 
might undergo a temporary confiscation, and with the know- 
ledge that their daughters might have to bribe some courtier 
in order to escape from an obnoxious marriage. When the 
feudal militia ceased to be the army of the nation, every 
reason for the maintenance of the Court of Wards came to 
an end. The legal right remained, but the duties with which 
it was, in theory, connected, had long ago ceased to be 
performed. 

iiareh 2d. This beihg the state of opinion on the subject, 

2^^^^ the Lords readily concurred with the Commons in 
g^^g^ desiring relief.^ It was not till May 26 that the 
oTwardbSip. Commons brought forward a definite proposal. They 
offered to raise a revenue which would be larger than any that 



' The lords claimed the right of the marriage of even male heirs, but it 
b di£Scnlt to see on what principle. 
• C. 7. L 153. 
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the King had ever obtained from the Court of Wards, and to I 
grant pensions to the officers of the Court for the remainder of \ 
their lives. They were not precipitate in their measures. Al ' 
that they asked for was a general approbation on the Kiog^ 
part. If they obtained this, they would appoint commii- 
May 26. sioners who should during the recess inquire into die 
Proposal proportion of the burden borne by different countiei 
Commons, and individuals, in order that, in the course of die 
next session, arrangements might be made for offering a suffi- 
cient composition to the King and also to those subjects who 
possessed a similar right over their tenants. 

At a conference between the Houses held on May 26,' the 

Lords, under the influence of the Court, threw cold water on 

even this moderate scheme. They expressed doute 

throw'coid whether it would be possible to raise a sufficient 

water on it. ^gygj^yg^ ^nd blamed the Commons for wasting time 

over questions of privilege and purveyance, though this latter 
point had been first moved in their own house. They recom- 
mended that the question of Wardships should be dropped 

May 30. till the next session. Four days later the King 
Sd^th? summoned the Commons into his presence and 
Commons, censured their proceedings bitterly. 

James, in fact, was thoroughly dissatisfied at their slow 
progress in a matter on which he had set his heart At the 

^ ^1 J time when he gave way to them on the subject 
The pro-, of the Buckinghamshire election, he pressed them 
SiSscot*°" to take in hand his favourite measure for a union 
land. ^^ Scotland. He wished, as he told them, to 

leave at his death * one worship of God, one kingdom entirely 
governed, one uniformity of law.'* He saw the advantages 
which would accrue to both countries from a complete union, 
and longed to anticipate the fruits which would eventually 
spring from the carrying out of his project' His constitutiomd 

> Z. 7. ii. 309 ; C. y, i. 230. 

« C. 7. i. 171. 

' The charge, that he wished for the Union in order to be able to 
gratify his Scotch favourites, can only be made by those who foiget that 
he had it in his power to make any foreigner a denizen^ and thus to enable 
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impatience made him anxious that the work should be accom- 
plished by his own hands. His ignorance of human nature 
faroQght him speedily into collision with his subjects on this 
point It had not been for want of warning : Cecil, as usual, 
bad given him good advice. He told him that the two nations 
were not ripe for a union as long as they continued to look 
upon one another with hostile eyes. In process of time, such a 
measure would be heartily welcomed. All that could now be 
done was to appoint commissioners on either side, who might 
discuss the whole question, and determine how far it was 
practicable to remove the barriers by which the two nations 
were separated.* It was all in vain ; James was in such haste 
to see a marriage between the kingdoms, that he would not 
aDow time for the preliminary courtship. 

The disposition of the House of Commons was at once tested 
by the proposal that they should immediately agree to James's 
April 14. assumption of the title of King of Great Britain. 
Wed They felt that in this, which was apparently a mere 
rfpitat * verbal question, the most important consequences 
^*^ were involved. Bacon expressed the whole difficulty 
in a few words, when he asked, " By what laws shall this Britain 
be governed ? " In those days of undefined prerogative, it was 
^possible to say what claims might not be raised : James 
Jliight attempt to amalgamate the legislatures by proclamation, 
OWected ^^ ^^ might fill the public offices of State with his 
Vihe countrymen, without leaving any legal ground of re- 

sistance.* The Commons therefore thought that there 
should be some agreement as to the terms of the union before 

hun to hold lands granted by the Crown, and that his chief favourites were 
nitnralised by Act of Parliament in this session. 

* CecU begged the King to postpone the Union, and *seulement 
d*assembler des commissaires deputes et choisis d'une part et d'autre k fin 
de comparer et accorder des moiens de la bien faire, et cependant donner 
loisir aux peuples de se hanter, et se lier doucement par marriages.' — 
Beaumont to the King, Feb. ^ 1604. King's MS, 125, fol. 29. 

' It must not be forgotten that the subsequent naturalisation of the 
PostnoH was carried through by the legal technicalities of the lawyers, 
in defiance of the wish of the House of Commons 

VOL, L N 
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it was ratified by the assumption of a title. The King gs 
way courteously at first, but he soon grew vexed and ang 
Cecil must have felt his triumph when the project of a chai 
of name was abandoned, and the King consented to the j 
pointment of such a commission as his prudent Secretary h 
recommended. A Bill was brought in, naming twenty-ei| 
commissioners, who were taken equally from the two Hous 
to confer with a similar body appointed by the Scots ; and 
was understood that Parliament was to meet again in the 1 
lowing year, in order to receive their report 

It was hardly possible that James should retain his gc 
humour. In this matter of the Union, the Commons m 
have appeared to him as narrow-minded pedai 
The^Co^ eager to raise paltry objections to a magnificent 
StiS^* of statesmanship which they were unable to com{ 
with the hend. His ill-humour was aggravated by the coi 
Court settle- taken by the Commons with regard to ecclesiast 
°**°'* affairs. He had decided against the Puritans, an 

was commonly said that three parts of the House were Purita 
If so, they were Puritans of a very different stamp from th 
who, after nearly forty years of arbitrary government, ft 
many of the benches of the Long Parliament They conunit 
to the Tower a man who presented a petition in which 
Bishops were described as antichrists. They would have b 
ready to assent to any guarantees which the King might th 
necessary for maintaining his supremacy in the Church, as ^ 
as in the State ; but they took a truer view of ecclesiast 
questions than James or his bishops were able to take, andt 
saw that unless concessions were made, all vitality would qui< 
depart from the Church. If differences were not allowed to e 
within, they would break out elsewhere. Little as they thot 
what the consequences of their acts would be, Elizabeth . 
Whitgift, James and Bancroft, by making a schism inevita 
were the true fathers of Protestant dissent 

Perhaps such a schism was sooner or later unavoidable, 1 
if the Commons had been allowed to carry out their view: 

> Sir R. Wingfield*s account of his speech, S, P, Dom, vii. 2. 
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Bught have been long delayed The moral earnestness of 
Puritanism would not have been embittered by a long struggle 
ftyr existence. It would have escaped the worst trial which re- 
ligion knows — the trial of political success. Men like Baxter, 
K and men like Jeremy Taylor, would have laboured together as 
\. brethren in one common faith ; truth and godliness would have 
worked their way insensibly, quietly influencing the whole social 
fabric in their course. But these are visions ; the sad reality 
presents us with a very different picture. 

On April 16, Sir Francis Hastings moved for a committee, 
April 16. to consider * of the confirmation and re-establishing 
JS^JP of the religion now established within this kingdom ; 
|P^^j^ as also of the settling, increasing, and maintaining a 
learned ministry, and of whatsoever else may inci- 
dentally bring furtherance thereunto.' 

The King immediately sent to request that the House, 
Theyitfaie before entering upon such matters, would confer 
152^^ with Convocation. The Commons, always jealous 
*** of that body, sent a distinct refusal, though they 
expressed their readiness to treat with the Bishops as Lords of 
Piniianient 

They accordingly empowered the committee to propose to 
Ae Lords that, in accordance with the Act of 13 Elizabeth, 
Hxf^ ministers should be required to subscribe to those 
jjyjj^ articles only which related to doctrine and the sacra- 
^^^ ments, and that all persons hereafter admitted to the 
Bunistry should be at least Bachelors of Arts, and should have 
the testimony of the University to their moral conduct and 
ability to preach. If, however, anyone was desirous of ordina- 
tion who had not studied at either of the Universities, a similar 
Mmonial from six preachers of his own county was to be suf- 
fcient They asked that no more dispensations might be 
gnmted for pluralities and non -residence, and hoped that some 
Pigmentation might be afforded to small livings of less than the 
annual value of 20/. Lastly, they begged the Lords to join 
them in putting a stop to the deprivation of men who objected 
only to the use of the surplice and of the cross in baptism, 
* which,* as they said, almost in the very words of Bacon, if, 

K 2 
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indeed, he were not himself the framer of these proj 
* turneth to the punishment of the people.' * 

Finding the Lords but lukewarm in the cause, they bi 
in two Bills in their own House— one directed against plui 
Bills brought of which wc havc no particulars, and the othe 
in the*HOTsc viding for a learned and godly ministry, embc 
of Lords. the opinions which they had expressed in thei 
ference with the other House,* but adding a clause whict 
have been a terror to all unfit expectants of benefices, 
to be enacted that, if any person were afterwards inc 
without the testimonials required, the parishioners migh 
fully withhold from him the payment of tithes. It is ne 
to say that both Bills fell through in the Lords. 

The condition of business in the House of Commoi 
therefore by no means satisfactory, when on May 30 the 

May 30. addressed them in terms of disparagement c 
budn^ ?n subject Sore as they were at the language in 
moiS^°* be spoke, they resolved to show him by their a 

June I. that they were not to blame. On June i they 
^d?iiS. mined to abandon the subject of wardships t 

June 2. following session, and on June 2 they cam< 
for'nailiing similar resolution on the subject of purveyana 
ew^^thc ° the same time the Bill naming commissioners t 
J^^ of the Union was hurried through the Hous 

June s. sent up to the Lords. James was gratified wii 
Ih^Vi the result of his expressions of displeasure, and : 
Commons, mcssagc to the Commons, thanking them foi 
they had done.' 

The Commons, on their part, naturally desired to 

June 20. themselves. During the next fortnight they 
2?the "^^^^^ busily employed in drawing up an Apology for 
Commons, proceedings, and on June 20 it was complete 
read in the House. 

The Commons, in whose name it was drawn up, beg 
explaining that they were under a necessity of justifying 

" C. y. i. 199. « S. P, Dom, viii. 66. 

• C 7. L 230u^32. 
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conduct They acknowledged that the King was a prince 
eminent for wisdom and understanding, yet as it was impossible 
itstiie. for any man, however wise, to understand at a glance 
"^ the customs of a whole people, he had necessarily been 
dependent upon others for information. They were sorry to find 
that he had been grievously misinformed, both with respect to 
Ae condition of the people and the privileges of Parliament 
They thought it better, therefore, to speak out, and not to leave 
tiiese misunderstandings as seeds for future troubles. 

They had, first, to defend themselves against an insinuation 

which had been made by one of the Lords, that they had wel- 

T- comed the King rather from fear of the consequences 

Jg*dd»e which would have ensued upon rejecting him, than 

«p«WM»8 from any love which they bore to his person. They 

protested their loyalty to him, and assured him that 

4ey had looked forward to his reign with hopefulness, as 

expecting that under him religion, peace, and justice would 

flourish, and that 'some moderate ease' would be afforded 

* of those burdens and sore oppressions under which the whole 

land did groan.' Remembering * what great alienation of men's 

hearts the defeating of good hopes doth usually breed,' they 

could not do better than set forth the grievances which were 

universally felt 

The misinformation delivered to the King consisted of 
three points — first, that they held * not ' their * privileges as of 
.pj^^ . ^ right ' ; secondly, that they * were no court of record, 
on which the nor yet a court that can command view of records :' 

King had ' * 

beenmig. and lastly, that the examination of the returns of 
writs for knights and burgesses is without * their com- 
pass, and due to the Chancery.' 

" From these misinformed positions, Most Gracious Sove- 
reign," they proceeded to say, " the greatest part of our troubles, 
distrust, and jealousy have arisen, having apparently* found 
that in this first Parliament of the happy reign of your Majesty, 
the privileges of our House, and therein the liberties and sta- 
bility of the whole Kingdom, hath been more universally and 



' Here and always * apparently ' means ' plainly. ' 
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dangerously impugned than ever, as we suppose, since i 
beginning of Parliaments. For although it may be true th 
in the latter times of Queen EUzabeth, some one privil^e, va 
and then, were by some particular act attempted against, ] 
was not the same ever by so public speech, nor by positic 
in general, denounced against our privileges. Besides that 
regard of her sex and age, which we had great cause to tend 
and much more upon care to avoid all trouble which by wick 
practice might have been drawn to impeach the quiet of y( 
Majesty's right in the succession, those actions were then pass 
over which we hoped, in succeeding times of freer access 
your Highness' so renowned grace and justice, to redress, 
store, and rectify ; whereas, contrarywise, in this Parliami 
which your Majesty in great grace, as we nothing doubt, 
tended to be a precedent for all Parliaments that should succe 
clean contrary to your Majesty's so gracious desire, by reas 
of those misinformations, not only privileges, but the wh 
freedom of the Parliament and realm, hath from time to tii 
on all occasions, been mainly hewed at" 

They then came to particulars. Doubts had been thrc 
upon the liberty of election. * The freedom of ' their * spee 
Particular ^^id been * prejudiced by often reproof,' the Bisl 
complaints, Qf Bnstol had written a book in wWch they had b 
reviled * Some of the clergy had been preaching against th< 
and had even published their protestations against the 
doubted right of the House to deal with ecclesiastical affa 

* W^at cause ' they had * to watch over their privileges,' y 

* manifest in itself to all men. The prerogatives of princ 
were daily growing ; * the privileges of subjects ' were * for 
most part at an everlasting stand' They might * be by gc 
providence and care preserved, but, being once lost,' they w 
not to be * recovered but with much disquiet If good kii 
were immortal,' they might be less careful about their privile^ 
But a day might come when a hypocrite and a tyrant might 

* On the complaint of the Commons he was compelled to ask pard 
He had undertaken to refute arguments used in the House of Commoi 
a high ofTence before debates were published, as the attacked party mi 
be misrepresented, and had no opportunity of reply. 
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upon the throne, and it was therefore their bounden duty to 
provide for posterity. 

They had heard that particular speeches had been misre- 
ported to the King ; they hoped, therefore, that he would allow 
those members whose words had been misrepresented to justify 
themselves in the presence of their accusers. 

After offering a defence of their conduct in the cases of the 
^ Buckinghamshire election, of Sir Thomas Sherley's imprison- 
[ ment, and of the Bishop of Bristol's book, they touched upon 
the thorny subject of the Union. 

"The proposition," they said, " was new, the importance 
I great, the consequence far-reaching, and not discovered but by 
' Thdrcon. lo^g dispute. Our number also is large, and which 
b?th?*^* ^^^ fr^^ liberty to speak ; but the doubts and diffi- 
^™" culties once cleared and removed, how far we were 
fiom opposing the just desires of your Majesty (as some evil- 
iiisposed minds would perhaps insinuate, who live by division, 
wd prosper by the disgrace of other men) the great expedition, 
alacrity, and unanimity which was used and showed in passing 
of the Bill may sufficiently testify." 

Having thus got over this difficulty, perhaps by making 
more of their own readiness to meet the King's wishes than the 
6cts of the case would justify, they proceeded to a still more 
important subject 

"For matter of religion," they said, "it will appear, by exami- 
nation of the truth and right, that your Majesty should be mis- 
«od matters informed if any man should deliver * that the Kings 
oTreiigion. Qf England have any absolute power in themselves 
either to alter religion, (which God forefend should be in the 
power of any mortal man whatsoever), or to make any laws con- 
cerning the same, otherwise than in temporal causes by consent 
of Parliament We have and shall at all times by our oaths 
acknowledge that your Majesty is sovereign lord and supreme 

> This must refer to the Canons which were passed through Convo- 
cation in this session. In an anonymous paper (JS, P, Dotn. vi. 46) en- 
titled Substance of the Doctrine of the Church of England on the King^s 
Supremacyy it is expressly stated that the King had the right to confirm 
ecclesiastical canons, and to give them the force of laws. 
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governor in both. Touching our own desires and proceedingi 
therein, ihev have been not a little misconceived and misin- 
terpreted. \N*e have not come in any Puritan or Brownist spirit 
to introduce their parit}*, or to work the subversion of the State 
ecclesiastical as now it stands, things so far and so clear from 
our meaning as that, with uniform consent, in the beginning of 
this Parliament we committed to the Tower a man who out of 
that humour had, in a |)etition exhibited to our House, slan- 
dered the Bishops; but according to the tenor of your Majesty's 
^Tits of summons directed to the counties from which we came, 
and according to the ancient and long continued use of Par- 
liaments, as by many records from time to time app>eareth, we 
came with another spirit, even with the spirit of peace; we 
disputed not of matters of faith and doctrine, our desire was 
l)eace only, and oiu- dence of unity, how this lamentable and 
long- lasting dissension amongst the ministers (from which both 
atheism, sects, and ill-life have received such encouragement, 
and so dangerous increase) might at length, before help come 
too late, be extinguished. And for the ways of this peace we 
are not addicted at all to our own inventions, but ready to 
embrace any fit way that may be offered. Neither desire we so 
much that any man, in regard of weakness of conscience, may 
be exemi)ted after Parliament from obedience to laws established, 
as that in this Parliament such laws may be enacted as by re- 
linquishment of some few ceremonies of small importance, or 
by any way better, a perpetual uniformity may be enjoined and 
obser\'ed Our desire hath been also to reform certain abuses 
crept into the ecclesiastical estate even as into the temporal ; 
and, lastly, that the land might be furnished with a learned, 
religious, and godly ministry', for the maintenance of whom we 
would have granted no small contribution, if in these (as we 
trust) just and religious desires we had found that corre- 
spondency from others which was expected. These minds and 
hearts we in secret present to that Sovereign Lord who gave 
them, and in public profess to your gracious Majesty, who, we 
trust, will so esteem them." 

" There remaineth, dread Sovereign," they said, in conclu- 
sion, after justifying the course which they had taken in the 
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ters of wardship and purveyance, " yet one part more of our 
jf at this present which fiuthfuhiess of heart (not presumption) 
^^ doth press us to. We stand not in place to speak 
or to propose things pleasing. Our care is, and must 
to confirm the love, and to tie the hearts of your subjects, 
Commons, most firmly to your Majesty. Herein lieth the 
ans of our well deserving of both. There was never Prince 
ered with greater love, with greater joy and applause of all 
people. This love, this joy, let it flourish in their hearts for 
r. Let no suspicion have access to their fearful thoughts 
\ their privileges, which they think by your Majesty should 
)rotected, should now by sinister information or counsel be 
ated or impaired, or that those who with dutiful respect 
our Majesty speak freely for the right and good of their 
itry shall be oppressed or disgraced. Let your Majesty be 
sed to receive public information from your Commons in 
:ament, as well of the abuses in the Church as in the Civil 
; and Government For private informations pass often by 
nee. The voice of the people, in things of their know- 
ly is said to be as the voice of God. And if your Majesty 
vouchsafe at your best pleasure and leisure to enter into 
ous consideration of our petitions for ease of those burdens 
r which your whole people have long time mourned, 
ig for relief by your Majesty, then may you be assured to be 
;ssed of their hearts for ever, and if of their hearts, then of 
tey can do and have. And we your Majesty's most humble 
loyal subjects, whose ancestors have with great loyalty, 
ness, and joyfulness served your famous progenitors, Kings 
Queens of this realm, shall with like loyalty and joy, both 
id our posterity, serve your Majesty and your most royal 
for ever with our lives, lands, and goods, and all other our 
ies, and by all means endeavour to procure your Majesty's 
ur with all plenty, tranquillity, joy, and felicity." * 
uch was the address, manly and freespoken, but conserva- 
ind monarchical to the core, which the House of Commons 
)repared to lay before the King. In it they took up the 

' ParL Hist, i. 1030, and .S". P, Dom, viii. 70. 
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<1*»/.'.:.^ L ■ :_•.- : r.v.icart vhich "Bris n:-: ncceaSEjr fcr :hc good 
iii *•: :-:.: .-. l- vt_ z.^ :':,r their owr: cipzxy. 

i ' ■; .'-:■. ^ ...-• *..'.—- : rcjiijtd was never zrcxTLit-z tc- :he Kin^ 
ilio .;■' \'r.'-:-- .ir. :.t l:":e coiib: that a copy of :: reached his 
l,r, ..^ .'.cr.i:. Yr.t feehng of dissaiisiacnon which the 
! •; '■ ' C . :: .rr. : r.K. :n .-: ;:c of the alacritN- ui-Ji which ihev had 

• •' •= ; i-z'r'-i the Vt-jti Biil, could not but have felt, they 
<-■ >;/."•,-. ..'_-'2 ;r. Lr.'.iher «uy. which must have been more annoying: 
to Ja:;.--. :hur. :hc ] :c>cr.Lit:on of the Apolog)* could possibly 

Kven -Aiih the .sirictest economy James would have found 
luv.'.h difn^uity in brinjring his expenditure within the compass 
of pjis revenue, ^\'ith his habits of profusion, all hope of this 
p;« .Kjd raj.idly away. He had already incurred debts which 
'\\:' ( ..,.,- ^'^' ^"'*^ "'^ means of jjaying. His ministers therefore 

!'■' urL'ed upon the Commons that it would be well to 

express their loyalty in a tangible form. They stated, 
iviili \ti:xU:*i truth, that the King was under the necessity of 
piovwlin^, l<jr many extraordinar)' expenses connected with the 
I (iiniiii IK eiiieiit of a reign, and that it was impossible in a 
liiiiiiii-iit to return to a peace expenditure. If the great ques- 
iitiii-i iff the session had received a satisfactory solution, it is 
pKitiable that these arguments would have carried their proper 
wi i|.;hi. As it was, the Commons remembered opportunely 
tliai a I oni.iderable part of the subsidies which had been granted 
by th(- last 1 Parliament of the late Queen had not yet been 
.M.. „i. i.iy levie<l, and that it was contrary to precedent to grant a 
■ '■'"'"' livsh subsidy !>eforc the last one had been fully paid 
1 111 V did hot ^ive a direct refusal, but the tone which the debate 
.(■^^11 1 lied was not such ns to promise a result favourable to the 
iidvi-iiiiiiiiii. On hearing this, James, making a virtue of 
lu'i iN-iiiy, vvmle a letter to the Commons, in which he informed 
ihviii that he was unwilling that they should lay any burden 
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on themselves in order to supply him with money. ^ He 

* ^^ took care to have this letter printed, so as to lay 
TW King's his conduct before the public in as honourable a 

light as possible. 
Doubtless this blow directed against the King had much to 
do with the frustration of the hope which the Commons enter- 
^^ tained of passing a Bill on a subject of no slight im- 
Thetnding portance. When James, soon after his arrival in 
*™'*""^ England, had summoned the monopolists to show 
cause why their patents should not be annulled, he had ex- 
pressly excepted Ae trading corporations. The Commons now 
pn^posed to treat these corporations as monopolists. At this 
time the French trade was the only one open to all Englishmen. 
By its chartered rights the Russia Company claimed the trade 
with Muscovy ; whilst the commerce of the Baltic was in the 
hands of the Eastland Company.* From the Cattegat to the 
inouth of the Somme, the merchant adventurers held sway.' 
Rom thence there was a line of free shore till the dominions of 
fte Spanish King presented what had lately been an enem/s 
toast Venice and the East were apportioned to the vessels 
of the Levant Company. Western Africa had a company of its 
own ; and beyond the Cape, the continents and islands over 
the trade of which the great East India Company claimed a 
monopoly, stretched away to the Straits of Magellan, through 
three-quarters of the circumference of the globe. In the early 
days of the late reign, such associations had served the purpose 
of fostering the rising commerce of England. There was not 
sufficient capital in the hands of individuals to enable them to 
bear the risk of such distant enterprises, nor was the power of 
the Government sufficient to guarantee them that protection 
which alone could make their risks remunerative. The com- 
panies undertook some of the responsibilities which at a later 
period were imposed upon the State. They supported ambas- 
sadors, and appointed consuls to represent their interests.* 

■ C. J. i. 246. There is a printed copy in the S, P. Dom, viii. 78. 

* ViBcphtr^n^s Annals of Commerce^ ii. 164. * Ibid. 220. 

* Suggestions for r^ulating the Levant Trade, Feb. 29, 1604, S, P, 
Dom. vi. 70. 
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-'■- ■>-■- -:-■.■ :. ■- ..■..:.-. ■:r:\i:^ Vcr-j.:"? »oi; Id have been 
:.: c:.s:.:v-r -«j \- :\iz:k:i< fcr Tid^i. The riik run in making 
V .yi^zri :'■ T :>«= ~r^r dnic :o auch councnes as Russia or Indii, 
■vji =v ^tj.- ::'..i: :: .vas only tair :o compensate for it by the 
n':rii:r,;:-.- [" -'-^ :r'.ice — a: lease for a limited period. Nor weifc 
::-e v.-ya^'-js ^v^r. :;■ t^iendly ports fee trom danger. In 158* 
:>.e ?^.:.-."f;a C.:r:'.j,r.y had :o send out as many as eleven weB- 
arr.iei 7 !■./.•?. '.'..t :'.-ar jt'er.emies and pintes. 

X . V. h- v-vjr. uie ::z:e was tiivo arable for reviewing the 
t.\:~:r.:cr ul ;.«-':•:;■ :t ±e ccunny. The Levant Company had. 
surTcr.dcrri :.:; ../.art^r >hon:y after die King's accession. Spain, 
wa;? <j.:i:r. :.: be :h::'.vn orer. to English commerce- The in- 
create : :' -.vcal:'.: r.:ade many penjons desirous of engaging in. 
trade '.v>..: w-.tc r.:z members otar.y company ; but, above all^ 
there -xa^ a -:T::'.v:r.^ feeling of jealousy against the Londoa 
mcrv-har.i-?. -.r. :be :.art of the shipowners of the other ports. A 
r.a;:vi' v::' F'.y7.:^:u:h or of Sou±anipton might engage in the 
c :ai:-.r., :raie, :: he m:;iht even send his vessel to the other 
>:ij :f :h.i Chan-el : but if he wished to push his fortune 
by c.r.-..u-:r.^ ir. commerce on a larger scale, he was at once 
»"ho kid -y "earr.ir.jj that the charter of some great Com- 
-. .IT.} . 'vh : se members were sure to be Londoners, stood in 
h:> WAV. 

I- t:..r.<c';i:cr.ce of the general dissatisfaction with the pri- 
v:I-^i:;:<i i:f :he Companies, appeals were made to the Pri\y 
Cour.c:'.. These beir.u: without result, the whole case was re- 

ferred to ParliamenL A committee of the Ix)wer 
i-.%-v7"7^:=r House, with Sir Edwin Sandj^at its head, took great 
i.^*:'.."*' pains to arrive at the truth. It devoted five after- 
?*?./': I? noons to the investigation ot the alleged grievances, 

and to the discussion of a Bill for throwing open 
trade- Cl'-^thicrs and merchants from all pans of the realm 
attended its sittings in crowds. They complained bitterly that 
the existing- system was a juggle, by which the whole commerce 
of England was thrown into the hands of a few interested 
person.-. Arguments were heard on both sides. The free 

> C. 7 L 218. 
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traders urged the natural right of all men to trade where they 
would, and reminded the Committee that monopolies were 
only of recent invention. They said that at most the members 
of the Companies were only five or six thousand in number, 
and that of these only four or five hundred were actually 
engaged in commerce. They pointed to the success of other 
commercial nations where trade was free. They said that in 
their policy would be found a remedy for the evil which pro- 
clamations and Acts of Parliament had striven in vain to cure. 
The rapid growth of London in proportion to other towns was 
astonishing to that generation. The money received in the 
port of London in a single year for customs and impositions 
amounted to t 10,000/., whilst the whole sum of the receipts from 
the same sources in all the rest of the kingdom was nothing 
flK)re than a beggarly 1 7,000/. They trusted that freedom of 
^e would be more favourable to the equal distribution of 
'fealth. Ships would be built in greater numbers, mariners 
^ould obtain more constant employment, and the Crown 
irould reap the benefit by an increase of customs. They con- 
irluded with a remark characteristic of a people amongst whom 
10 broad line of demarcation separated the different classes of 
Jie community : the younger sons of the gentry, they said, 
irould be thrown out of employment by the cessation of the 
irar, and therefore an open career should be provided for them 
in mercantile pursuits, where alone it could be found. 

The force of these arguments was only equalled by the 
shallowness of the opposition made to them. It was gravely 
urged that no monopoly was granted to any company, because 
I right possessed by more than a single person could not pro- 
perly be termed a monopoly. It was said that all England 
could not produce more than the companies carried abroad ; 
that the time of the apprentices would be thrown away if the 
existence of the companies were cut short. The counsel on 
behalf of the monopolists inveighed against the injustice of 
putting an end to such useful and flourishing societies. He 
was told that there was no intention of abolishing a single 
company. The Bill only provided for throwing trade open. 
If it were true, as was asserted, that commerce on a large scale 
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"'"-f :'"= F - *::»:c :':r a third reading. Mt i*-as three 
fcviri. i-i-s ii:j.:il ir.i :r. :r.e er.d rassed wi:h great consent 
ir.i i-r.'.ij.<<: "' :'"c H:-:fe. a* reir.g for the exceeding benefit 
-• ?■' -"-e ".-"1 s,Mr:e ::rr.- v:::e^ disier.rr.;: from them.' 

The ? " """^ Nf": uy :." :he H:ufe of Lords, where counsd 

■S-.V- I.::.:" hi-iri :r. S::h 5:des. Crke, as Attorney-General, 

>• .-<e ^-T^ ">: ::. i:'o-.:Tir:edr>.i: ::? —-r o<e to be sood but ob- 

;r::ir.: :: .ern:- defects :r. ::. U:x)n this, on July 6, 

• ~ ' ' :he F V. was drcyyed. The Commons expressed 

the-: •.-::cr.:::r. :: uk:-g the r.ta:ter uti a^n in the following 

Or. the ::'..:w:r.^ day the Kin^ came down to prorogue 
Far::ar.-.er.:. After a few words of praise addressed to the 
House cf Lonis, he turned to the Commons, pleased 
:o f.r.d ar. oprorrunity of venting upon them his long 
V<?r.:-u'^ i'/.-humour. 

" I have more to say of you." he began, "my masters of the 
Lower House, both in regard of former occasions, and now of 
,.. . vour Speaker's speech. It hath been the form of 

;«"-a:e"i> most kings to give thanks to their people, however 
'"^**" their deserts were. Of some, to use sharp admonish- 

ment and reproof Now, if you expect either great praises or 
reproofs out of custom, I will deceive you in both. I will not 
th.ink where I think no thanks due. You would think me base 
if I should It were not Christian : it were not kingly. I do 
not think you, xs the body of the realm, undutiful. There 
is an old rule, ^/// l^n? dis/inj^if bgne docet This House 
doth not so represent the whole Commons of the realm as the 

» C. 7 i. 253. 
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Aadow doth the body, but only representatively. Impossible 
k was for them to know all that would be propounded here, 
nmch more all those answers that you would make to all pro- 
pondons. So as I account not all that to be done by the 
Commons of the land which hath been done by you, I will not 
Aank them for that you have well done, nor blame them for 
that you have done ill. I must say this for you, I never heard 
nor read that there were so many wise and so many judicious 
men m that House generally ; but where many are some must 
needs be idle heads, some rash, some busy informers." 

After scolding them for some time longer in the same 
flippant strain, he proceeded to compare the reception which 
his wishes had met with in England with the obedience which 
he had always found in Scotland. He must have counted 
lugely on the ignorance of his hearers with respect to Scottish 
allkirs, when he added : — " In my government by-past in Scot- 
hod (where I ruled upon men not of the best temper), I was 
heard not only as a king, but as a counsellor. Contrary, here 
Nothing but curiosity, from morning to evening, to find fault 
With my propositions. There all things warranted that came 
60m me. Here all things suspected." He then burst out into 
an invective against them for their delays in the matter of the 
Union, and for their encouragement of Puritanism. "You 
see," he continued, " in how many things you did not well. 
The best apology-maker of you all, for all his eloquence, cannot 
make all good. Forsooth, a goodly matter to make apologies, 
when no man is by to answer. You have done many things 
rashly. I say not you meant disloyally. I receive better 
comfort in you, and account better to be king of such subjects 
than of so many kingdoms. Only I wish you had kept a better 
form. I like form as much as matter. It shows respect, and 
I expect it, being a king, as well bom (suppose I say it) as any 
of my progenitors. I wish you would use your liberty with 
more modesty in time to come. You must know now that, the 
Parliament not sitting, the liberties are not sitting. My justice 
shall always sit in the same seat Justice I will give to all, and 
fovour to such as deserve it In cases of justice, if I should 
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do you i^Tong, I were no just king ; but in cases of equity, if I 
should show favour, except there be obedience, I were no wise 



man. 



•' I 



With this characteristic utterance James brought the fiist 
session of his first Parliament to a dose. 



> S. P, Dom. Tiii. 93. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF CONFORMITY. 

discontent which had made itself felt on both sides during 
unhappy session was the more ominous of future strife 
jjdis. because it did not spring from a mere difference of 
jjjj" opinion on any single question. There was between 
^^ the King and the House of Commons the most 
>«»• fruitful source of strife — sl complete lack of sympathy. 
Commons could not enter into James's eagerness to bring 
It a union with Scotland, or his desire to tolerate the 
lolics, and James could not enter into their eagerness to 
re themselves from ill-adjusted financial burdens, or to 
the obligations of conformity. James, unhappily, lived 
; from his people. He had his chosen counsellors and 
:hosen companions, but he did not make himself familiar 
the average thought of the average Englishman. When 
ideas, sometimes wiser, sometimes less wise, than his own, 
forced upon him, he had nothing but contempt to pour 
them. In his public speeches as well as in his private 
5 the thought was often lost in a flow of words, and the 
ince with which he took it for granted that he was solely 
\ right repelled inquiry into the argument which his lengthy 
raphs concealed. 

he first difference between the King and the House — that 
arising from Goodwin's election — had been easily 
tT' settled, because James had no personal interest in 
^' the matter. When it came to the reform of purveyance 
he abolition of wardship his own necessities made him 
• I. o 
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. "x ->■.:: " . .•: '. ;. ■.■; _.r-'j < a-c t:\i:i that in wliich he had 
■ tcr. vr. ■.!* re. V :..!-: the Commons, who had hitherto beea 
key: :r. -.-.r. ^r.ir.oe . f the amount of the revenue and exi)endituie 
v^f :he C: r.v".. '.vere unaware how great those necessities were. 
James, ir.dcei.:. wr.s ready enough to redress such grievances 
were bro -.;'■.: '-.."ir.e to him. Unfortunately more than that 
r.ceJ.ed. I:' J.ir.:e< was to rule as Ehzaheth had ruled, it 
neres>ar\ t':;.: he >h.^uld sympathise with his subjects as sh^ 
had dor.e. He r.v.ist not be content to let them work oat 
reform^, leavir.^ to them the responsibility of directing their 
eneriTios so as no: to interfere with his wants. He must 
himseh' take the retorms in hand, and must so conduct them 
as to i^iiide hi< subjects ]Utiently on the way in which they 
wished to t:o. It was exactly what he was unable to do. Nor 
was he likely to tlnd in Cecil anything but a hindrance. For 
Cecil, with all his practical capacity, was a man of the past 
aije, who had had no experience as an independent member 
of the Hor.se of Commons, and who was more likelv to throw 
difficulties in the way of the demands of the reformers than to 
consider how they could be carried into effect with the least 
prejudice to the State. On the still more important question 
raised by the Commons on the subject of Puritanism, he was 
too deeply imbued with the principles of the late reign to 
give j:ood counsel. 

The one man who could have guided James safely through 
the ciuicksands was Bacon. He had all the qualities of a recon- 
ciling statesman. He sMiiiKithized with the Commons 

iVicon as a *^ ' * 

p.><M»,it: re- in their wish for reforms and in their desire for a more 
tolerant dealing with the Puritans. He sympathized 
with the King in his wish to carr)- out the Union. Above 
all, whilst he was the most poi)ular member of the House, 
he had the highest ideas of the King's prerogative, because 
he saw in it an instrument for good, if only James could 
be i)ersuaded to guide his people, and not to bargain with 
them. 

During his whole life Bacon continued to regard Cecil as 
the man who stood in the way of that advancement which 
he so ardently desired, both for the service of his country and 
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for his own advancement Yet it was not to be expected that 
James should thrust away an old and tried counsellor like Cecil, 
vhom he had found on his arrival in England in possession of 
,fe^ authority, to make way for an adviser whose superior 
^ilk' qualities he was unable to recognise. What he did 
'■«*°>«°*- see in Bacon was a supporter of the Union, who had 
been chosen one of the commissioners to meet the delegates 
of Scotland. As such he was worthy of a retaining fee. On 
August 18 Bacon was established by patent in the position of 
a King's Counsel, with which he received a pension of 60/.* 
On the great ecclesiastical question on which he had written so 
wisely, Bacon could but hope for the best. He knew that the 
King had made up his mind, and he never again strove to 
change it 

^Vhilst the House of Commons was engaged in stormy dis- 
^ cussions. Convocation was more calmly at work in 

drawing up a code of ecclesiastical law. The canons 
to which this body gave its assent had been prepared by Bancroft, 
n»e Canons ^^^ actcd as President of the Upper House, the See 
^^^^ of Canterbury being vacant On the occasion of a 
liscussion upon the use of the cross in baptism, Rudd, Bishop 
)f St David's, in a temperate speech, warned the House of the 
rvil consequences which would inevitably follow upon the course 
rhich they were taking. The arguments of one man were not 
ikely to have much weight in such an assembly. As far as in 
hem lay, they bound down the whole of the clergy and laity of 
England to a perpetual uniformity. Every man was declared to 
« excommunicated who questioned the complete accordance 
tf the Prayer Book with the Word of God. Nor were the 
errors of excommunication felt only by those who shrank from 
tearing spiritual censures. The excommunicated person was 
nable to enforce the payment of debts which might be due to 
im, and was himself liable to imprisonment till he confessed 
is error. 
On July 16, a proclamation appeared, in which permission 

• 

* 'J^zcoiiH Letters and Life y iii. 217. 
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was given to the Puritan ( Icrg)' to retain tlieir livings until 
July i6. November 30. As soon as the time thus allowed 
The KinK'> for Consideration had come to an end, they must 

pnjclama- ' ' 

tion. cither confonn or submit to expulsion. 

Shortly before the end of the term assigned to them, % 
small number of Puritans presented a petition to the King at 
The Roysion ^^^ hunting scat at Royston. James, vexed at being 
petition. i^j^yjj taken unawares, told them to send ten of the 
wisest among them to the Council. The deputation did not 
gain much by this step, as they were dismissed, and forccil 
to give bail to answer for their conduct whenever they might 
be summoned. 

On December 4, Bancroft was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury. If there had been any truth in the fond delusion 
j^^^ of his admirers in the next generation, who traced 
Archhisiiop all the troubles of the Church to the inefficient way 
ancro i. j^ which his successor carried out his system, it would 
have been impossible to make a better choice. He did not^ 
like Whitgift, persecute in the name of a state exi^ediency. I ^ 
he was not the first to adopt the belief that the episcopsJ- 
system of the English Church was of Divine appointment, 
was at least the first who brought it prominently before th( 
world. With a full persuasion that he was engaged in repress 
ing the enemies of God, as well as the disturbers of th 
Commonwealth, he felt no compunction in api)lying all hi 
energies to the extirpation of Nonconformity. There 
men in the Church of England, who, like Hutton, the Arch- 
bishop of York, felt some sympathy with the Puritan.s, althougl» 
they did not themselves share their opinions. But Bancrofb 
was unable to understand how the Puritans could talk such 
nonsense as they did, except from factious and discreditable 
motives.^ In other resi>ects he was well fitted for his office. 



* Comjiarc Ilulton's letter (Strype's Whitgift^ iv., App, No. 50) with 
the following sentence from one of Bancroft's (\ViIkins\s Com, iv. 409) : — 
" I have hitherto not greatly liked any severe course, but perceiving by 
certain instructions lately cast abroad, that the present opposition so lately 
constituted doth rather proceed from a combination of sundry factions, who 
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He was anxious to increase the efficiency of the clergy, as for 
IS was consistent with a due respect for uniformity, and, if it 
had lain in his power, he would have provided an orthodox and 
confonning preacher for every parish in England. 

He had not been a week in his new office before he was 

ordered by the Council to proceed against those amongst the 

Dec, a c^^^'gy ^^o still held out* In a circular letter which 

Phwedings he shortly afterwards addressed to the Bishops,^ he 

iS!^. directed that all curates and lecturers should be 

^"**^ required, upon pain of dismissal, to subscribe to 

those articles which were imposed by the new canons. In the 

first of these the King's supremacy was to be acknowledged ; 

I in the second a declaration was to be made that the Prayer 

Book contained nothing contrary to the Word of God ; and in 

the third the subscriber affirmed that the Thirty-nine Articles 

were also agreeable to the Word of God. The beneficed 

cfeigy were to be treated with rather more consideration. If 

^ey refused to conform, they were to be at once deposed, but 

^ose amongst them who were willing to conform, though they 

''^fiised to subscribe, might be allowed to remain at peace. By 

Ais means, many would be able to retain their livings who, 

^Ough they had no objection to perform as a matter of 

^l^edience the services enforced by the Prayer Book, were by 

'^O means ready to declare it to be their conscientious opinion 

r*^t everything contained in that book was in accordance with 

^vine truth. 

As may be supposed, this circular caused great consterna- 
ion amongst the Puritan clergy and their favourers. It has 
^^cen calculated that about three hundred ^ of the clergy were 

in the pride cf their mind are loath to be foiled, as they term it, than from 
^y religious care or true conscience," &c. 

' The Council to Bancroft, Dec. 10, 1604, Wilkins's Cone. iv. 408. 

* Bancroft to the Bishops, Dec. 22, 1604, Wilkins's Cone. iv. 409. 

• The number has been estimated as low as forty-nine ; but the argu- 
ments in Vaughan's Menwrials of the Stuarts seem to me conclusive in 
fiivour of the larger number. To the authorities quoted there may be 
added the petition of the Warwickshire ministers {S. P. Dom. xi. 68), who 
speak of twenty-seven being suspended in that county alone ; though the 
Bishop expressed his sorrow for that which he was forced to do. 
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ejected lur refusing to comply with the demands made upon 
them. The Bishops were frightened at the numbers who re- 
fused subscription, but the King urged them on.* To himtbe 
refusal to conform was a presumption of the existence of a 
Presbyterian temper. Such a temper, he held, must be rooted 
out, as opi)Osed to monarchical order. To individuals ready to 
give way all tenderness was to be shown. " I am wonderfiill^ 
satisfied,' he wrote to the Secretary, "with the Council's pR>- 
ceeding anent the Puritans. Since my departure, they have 
used justice upon the obstinate, shown grace to the penitent^ 
and enlarged them that seem to be a little schooled by the 
rod of affliction. In this action they have, according to &e 
loist Psalm, sung of mere)' and judgment both."* 

On February 9, a i^tition in favour of the depriyed 
ministers was presented to the King by four knights fioi0> 
Feb. 9, 1605. Northamptonshire. It bore the signatures of forty-* 
aill'^.tonshire ^^^^ gentlemen of the county.' The King 
pctuioii. enraged. One sentence particularly exas; 
him : the petitioners intimated that, if he denied their 
many thousands of his subjects would be discontented; 
assertion which he looked upon as a threat On the foUowi; 
day, he charged the Council to take steps against these dari: 
men. Three days afterwards, the Chancellor appeared in 
Star Chamber, and asked the judges if it was lawful to 
prive nonconforming ministers, and whether it was an oi 
against the law to collect signatures for such a petition as 
which had just been presented. To both these questions th< 
answered in the affirmative.* 

* Chamberlain to Winwood, Winw, ii. 46. 

' The King to Cran1)orne, 1604, Hatfield MSS. 134, fol. 48. 

' Petition in .V. /'. Dom, xi. 69. Among the signatures is that of 
Erasmus Dr}-(len, grandfather of the poet. A little later (». 95) he aiked 
pardon, and l>cgged to be let out of the Fleet, to which he had been oon- 
fined in consequence. 

* to the Bishop of Norwich, Ellis^ 2nd scr. iii. 215. A luUcr 

and more correct account is in a memorandum in the S, P, Dom, zL 73, 
and printctl in Coke's Hep. at the end of the Kcports of Trinity tem, 
2 Jac I, This mistake has led some vinVets m\.o vVa cciot «A 
that the judges were consuUed Y>e{oie ti« OLe^iN«^I ol^t'^easoni^ 
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It was discovered that the petition had been drawn up by 
Sir Francis Hastings, the member for Somersetshire. He was 
summoned before the Council, and required to confess that it 
was seditious.* This he refused to do ; but he was ready to 
admowledge that he had done wrong in meddling with such 
matters out of his own county. He declared that in the 
sentence to which the King objected, he had no intention of 
saying anything disloyal He was finally ordered to retire to 
ills own country house, and to desist from all dealings in 
matters concerning the King's service. He was told that this 
was a special favour, as anyone else would have been * laid by 
the heels.' Sir Edward Montague and Sir Valentine Knightly 
met with similar treatment 

In all that was being done the Secretary steadily supported 

the King. To him, unlike his cousin Bacon, the external uni- 

CeeiPg fprmity of worship was the source of the higher unity. 

"^'^'^ It was necessary, he wrote, to correct the Puritans 

'^^ disobedience to the lawful ceremonies of the Church ; 

'•^herein although many religious men of moderate spirits 

^ght be borne with, yet such are the turbulent humours of 

^me that dream of nothing but a new hierarchy directly 

Opposite to the state of a monarchy, as the dispensation with 

^Uch men were the highway to break all the bonds of unity, to 

Nourish schism in the Church and commonwealth. It is well 

^^d of a learned man that there are schisms in habit as well 

^ in opinion, and that unity in belief can not be preserved 

Unless it is to be found in worship.' ^ Already in these words 

tnay be discerned the principles of Laud. The conception 

^f a nation as an artificial body to be coerced and trained 

was that which Cranbome had cherished in the atmosphere 

of the later Ehzabethan officialism. The conception of a 

nation as a growing body instinct with life was that which 

Bacon was taught by his own genius to perceive. 

James could never learn this lesson. He encouraged 

* Exam, of Sir F. Hastings, S, P, Dom, xi. 74. 

* ** Et non servatur unitas in credeiido^ nisi adsii in coUndoJ*^ Cran- 
bome to Hutton, Feb. 1605, Lodge^ iii, 125. 
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UaiuToU to urge on the unwilling Bishoj)S to purify their 
M.ir.h 1.'. dioceses by the deprivation of all who were unwilling 
rhe Purii.iii ^Q conform,^ though they were allowed to abstadn 
'jut- from doing the work too roughly. The deprived 

ministers were to be allowed to retain their parsonages for one 
or two months, that they might have time to provide for them* 
selves and their families, now left without any visible means of 
subsistence. 

These measures having been taken with the existing clergy* 

James hoped to bo equally successful in providing that the 

April 8. Church should never again be troubled with similar 

The new difficulties. He commanded the Universities to 

o:ilh for ihe 

Universities, administer to their members a new oath, which no 
Presbyterian would be willing to take. Even here, however^ 
Presbyterianism was condemned, not as unscriptural, but as- 
unsuitable to a monarchical constitution.^ 

There was at least one religious work not interrupted 
by those stormy conflicts. Puritans and Churchmen were 
able to sit down together to labour at that translation 
ir.insi;aionof of tho Bible which has for so many generations been 
t ic hi) e. treasured by Englishmen of every creed, because ia 
its production all sectarian influences were banished, and all 
hostilities were mute. 

There can be little doubt that James seriously believed that 
he had brought i)eace into the Church by imposing conformity. 
The view taken by the Secretary was distinctly that the Church 
of England was the stronger for the late proceedings of the 
(Government. " For the religion which they profess,** 
vicwofnon. ho wrotc of the expelled clergy, " I reverence them 
conormii>. ^^^ ^j^^-^ Calling ; but for their unconformity, I ac- 
knowledge myself no way warranted to deal for them, because 

* Bancroft to the Bishops, March 12, 1605, Wilkins's Cone, iv. 41a 
''' The King to Cranbome, April 8, 1605, S. P, Dom, xiii. 75. The 
most prominent clause was :~**Dcimle me credere ac tenere formam 
ecclesiastici rcgiminis, ([ua: apud nos est, per Archiepiscopos ac Episcopos 
legitimani esse, ct sacris Scripturis consentancam, novamque illam ac 
popularcni qux prcsbytcrii nomine usurpatur, utcunque alicubi non ini- 
probandam, Monarchiiic tamen certi institute minimi convenientem.' 
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the course they take is no way safe in such a monarchy as 
Ais; where His Majesty aimeth at no other end than where 
there is but one true faith and doctrine preached, there to 
establish one form, so as a perpetual peace may be settled in 
the Church of God ; where contrarywise these men, by this 
singularity of theirs in things approved to be indifferent by so 
many reverend fathers of the Church, by so great multitudes of 
their own brethren, yea many that have been formerly touched 
with the like weaknesses, do daily minister cause of scandal in 
the Church of England, and give impediment to that great and 
goodly work, towards which all honest men are bound to yield 
their best means, according to their several callings, namely to 
suppress idolatry and Romish superstition in all His Majest/s 
AMninions." * 

The view thus taken was that of the man of business in all 
^ and in all parts of the world. To such natures the strength 
*^hich freedom gives is entirely inconceivable. 

The policy of repressing Puritanism was not likely to stand 

^^ne. Partly from a desire to stand well with his Protestant 

^^'^jects, partly from a feeling of insecurity, the months in 

*^hich the nonconformist clergy were being driven from their 

'^^tishes were those in which the Catholics were again brought 

^^der the lash of the penal laws. 

During the early part of 1604, James had hesitated between 
*^is desire to abstain from persecution, and his disinclination to 
1604. see such an increase in the numbers of the Catholics 
tjJ|J*^g^, as would enable them to dictate their own terms to 
^^ himself and his Protestant subjects. On February 22 

he had issued the proclamation for the banishment of the 
priests.* On March 19, in his speech at the opening of Par- 
liament,' he had expressed his resolution that no new converts 
should be made, yet a month later the order for banishing the 
priests was still unexecuted, and a priest, arrested for saying 
mass, was set at liberty by the order of the King. Good Pro- 
testants complained bitterly that for many years the Catholics 

* Cranbome to some genllemen of Leicestershire, April 1605, Hat- 
fiild MSS, no, fol. 117. 

• P. 145. " P. 166. 
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• muting Christendom in one true religion.* Clement VII. would 

too doubt have had no objection to playing with James, as an 
^. an^er plays with a salmon, but he was not likely to agree to a 
Ijeneral council, in which the assembled Bishops were, in 
mute admiration, to give their willing consent to the views of 
the royal theologian, and James was accordingly vexed to find 
that there was no likelihood that his suggestion would be 
accepted 

Before long, James was recalled to the practical world. On 
June 4, a Bill for the due execution of the statutes against 
June ' Jesuits, Seminary Priests, and Recusants was intro- 
AaaeuMt duced into the House of Lords.^ In spite of the 
opposition of the Catholic Lord Montague, who was 
committed to the Tower for the strong language which he not 
. unnaturally used, it was sent down to the Commons, 

and finally passed both Houses, though not without 
j^dergoing considerable alterations. All the statutes of the 
^ reign were confirmed, and in some points they were made 
^ore severe. The Catholics were, of course, anxious that the 
^^Hg should refuse his assent to the Bill. A petition* was 
t^i'esented to him by the priests, in which they offered to take 
^ oath of allegiance. A much more important petition * was 
f^^esented by a number of the laity, in which they expressed 
-heir readiness to become responsible for the conduct of such 
E^tiests as they might be permitted to have in their houses. 
j^ g This offer was rejected by James, and he gave his 
|fot put in assent to the Bill. He told the French Ambassador, 
however, that he had no present intention of putting 
the Act in force, but that he wished to have the power of re- 
pression if any necessity should arise.* As an assurance of the 
sincerity of his intentions, he remitted to the sixteen gentlemen 
who were liable to the 20/. fine the whole sum which had fallen 

» Constable (?) to Del Bufalo, BsSl^l 160 ?-' I^oman Transcripts, R, O. 

^ ' * Jan. 9i 4i ^ 

' I Jac. I. cap. 4. 

* Catholic Priests to the King, July (?) S, P, Dom. viii. 125. 

* Petition Apologetical, p. 34. 

* Beaumont to the King of France, July -^-'^ 1604, King's AfSS, 126, 
fol. 122. 
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due siiK c the Queen's death, as a guarantee that he would never 
call u[)on them for arrears.^ 

The C'atholics might well be content with the treatment 
which they were receiving, if only they could be assured that 
it would continue. They knew, however, that James stood 
alone amongst the Protestant English people in his ^ish to 
l)rotect them, and that they were therefore at the mercy of 
any gust of feeling which might sweep over his mind. It was 
thereft)re with considerable interest that they watched the nego- 
tiations which seemed likely to afford them relief by bringing 
their own King into close connection with the great Catholio 
monarchy of Spain. 

That monarchy had, indeed, of late years fallen from it5- 
high estate. If Philip II. had been able to carry out hi?- 
3 schemes, he would have re-established the old religioa 
I'hc Spanish by the prowess of the Spanish armies, and by the 
"he dc-uh of intrigues of which he held the thread as he sat at his 
Philip 11. (i^jsjkatthe Escurial. The Pope would once more 
have been looked up to as the head of an undivided Church. 
By his side would have stood, in all the prominence of con- 
scious superiority, the King of Spain, realising in his person all, 
and more than all that, in the Middle Ages, had been ascribed 
by jurists and statesmen to the chief of the Holy Roman 
Emi)ire, the lay pillar of the edifice of CathoHc unity. Kings 
would have existed only by his sufferance. Political inde- 
pendence and religious independence would have been stifled 
on every side. At last, perhaps, the symbol would have 
followed the reality, and the Imi>erial Crown would have rested 
on the brows of the true heir of the House of Austria, the 
champion of the Church, the master of the treasures of the 
West, the captain of armies whose serried ranks and unbroken 
discipline would have driven in headlong rout the feudal 
chivalry which in bygone centuries had followed the Ottos and 
the Fredericks through the passes of the Alps. 

This magnificent scheme had broken down completely. 
The long struggle of the sixteeeth century had only served to 



* July 30, Pat. 2 Jac. I. part 22. 
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consolidate the power of the national dynasties. The signa- 
?ia«reof ^^^^re of the Peace of Vervins was the last act of 
UnchoKs. Philip II., and in accepting the treaty of London, 
Philip III. was only setting his seal to his father's acknowledg- 
ment of failure. 

It was impossible that the memory of such a conflict could 

be blotted out in a day. That Spain had never really with- 

Spinsin drawn her pretensions to universal monarchy, and 

JS^ that she had merely allowed herself a breathing 

'***• time in order to recruit her strength for the renew^ 

of the struggle, was the creed of thousands even in Catholic 

fiance, and was held with peculiar tenacity by the populations 

of the Protestant Netherlands and of Protestant England. For 

''^y years every petty aggression on the part of Spain would 

"^ regarded as forming part of a preconcerted plan for a general 

^^ck upon the independence of Europe. 

It was only by the most scrupulous respect for the rights of 
^^cr nations, and by a complete abstinence from all meddling 
^L^^ . with their domestic affairs, that the Spanish Govem- 
"~ of direct ment could hope to allay the suspicion of which it 
by** was the object Unhappily there was but little pro- 
bability of such a thorough change of policy. It is 
le that, under the guidance of Lerma, Philip III., a prince 
•^liose bigotry was only equalled by his listlessness and in- 
efficiency, had definitely renounced all intention of extending 
4^is own dominions or of establishing puppet sovereigns at 
London or at Paris. It is also true, that now that there was no 
longer to be found in Europe any considerable body of Catholics 
who were the subjects of a Protestant sovereign, the policy of 
stirring up disaffiection in the Protestant states was of necessity 
relinquished. But the old theories were still dear to the heart 
of every Spaniard. Philip III. was still the Catholic King, the 
pillar of the Church, the protector of the faithful. Even Lerma, 
desirous as he was of maintaining a peace which alone made it 
possible for him to stave off a national bankruptcy, and to fill 
his own pockets ^-ith the plunder of the State, could not wholly 
abandon the traditional principles of his nation. If the doc- 
trines of the advocates of tyrannicide were suffiered gradually to 
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later the King wrote to the States, telling them that he had 
given no answer to Aremberg till he heard from them whether 
^ they would join the treaty.* This letter was accom- 
KcfodatioDs panied by another from the Privy Council to Sir Ralph 
•^ Spam, winwood, the English member of the Dutch Council 
assuring him that, though the King was desirous of treating, he 
would conclude nothing to their disadvantage. If the Spaniards 
declined to admit the States to the negotiations, the English 
would refuse the peace altogether. If the States refused his 
offer of including them in the treaty, James would even then 
insist upon a clause being inserted, assigning a time within which 
they might be admitted.^ At the same time permission was 
granted to Caron, the Ambassador of the States in London, to 
'evy a regiment in Scotland. The States, however, were not to 
^ won by these advances. They firmly refused to treat on any 
^nditions whatever.* England must therefore negotiate for 
^li, if it was not to be dragged into an interminable war. 

In the autumn of 1603 James seems to have been less in- 
^^ned to peace than he had hitherto been. Towards the end 
^ September Don Juan de Taxis, Count of Villa Mediana, 
>^^ arrived with letters fi-om the King of Spain ; but 
there was some informality in the address, and, above 
ll, he brought no commission to treat. The Duke of Frias, 
he Constable of Castile, was expected to bring the necessary 
^)wers after Christmas. Meanwhile, James heard that Villa 
Mediana was employing his time in opening communications 
»rith the principal Catholics, and in giving presents to the 
^ourtiers.^ 

In the middle of January 1604 the Constable arrived at 
Brussels. He begged that the English Commissioners might 
be sent to treat with him there, as he was labouring under an 
indisposition.* This was of course inadmissible. Spain had 

' James to the States, Aug. 10, 1603, IVinw, ii. i. 

* Lords of Council to Winwood, Aug. 10, 1603, IVimu, ii. 2. 
» Winwood to Cecil, Aug. 21, 5. P, Hoiiattd. 

* Beaumont to the King of France, ^f^ Oct. ^^ Oct. Y* 1603, 
Xmg'sMSS, 124, fol. 125, 151, 168. 

* Beaumont to the King of France, Jan. ^ 1604, King's MSS. 124, 
fol 374 h. 
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refused at Boulogne to allow the ambassadors of the Queen of 
England to occupy an equal position with her own: 
ArHv.-ii .)f she must now acknowledge her defeat by coming to 
stable at London to beg for peace. After a delay of neatly 
Brussels. ^^^^ months the conferences commenced, the Con- 
stable * having sent his ix)wers over to those whom he appointed 
to treat in his name. 

On May 20 the Commissioners met for the first time. On 
the English side were the Ix)rd Treasurer, the Ix)rd Buckhunt 
May 20. ^^ Elizabeth's reign, who had recently been created 
o!e com-°^ Earl of Dorset ; the Lord High Admiral, the Earl of 
missiontT';. Nottingham, who, as Lord Howard of Effingham, 
had seen the Armada fly before him ; the Earl of Devonshire, 
fresh from the conquest of Ireland, where he had been known 
as Lord Mountjoy : Lord Henry Howard, now raised to the 
l^eerage by the title of Earl of Northampton ; and last, but not 
least, the indefatigable Secretary, Lord Cecil. 

On the part of Spain appeared the Count of Villa Mediana^ 
who had been appointed Ordinary Ambassador to England^ 
and Alessandro Rovida, Senator of Milan, upon whom was laid 
the chief burden of sustaining the interests of the King of 
Spain. The Archduke had sent as his representatives the 
Count of Aremberg, the President Richardot, and the Audiencer 
Verreyken. 

As soon as some merely formal difficulties had been set 
aside, Rovida oiHined the discussion by proposing that England 
The con- should cntcr into an offensive and defensive alliance 
fcrcuccs. ^yj^j^ Spain. '^ This proposition having been instantly 
rejected, he then asked for a merely defensive league, or at 
least for a mutual promise not to assist those who were in 
rebellion against the authority of either Sovereign. This, of 
course, brought forward the real question at issue. Richardot 
asked Cecil in plain language what he intended to do about the 

* Ikaumont to the King of France, May * • 1604, Kin^s MSS, 12$, 
fol. 233. 

^ There is a most full and interesting report of these discussions, of 
'which the original copy, in Sir T. Kdmondes* hand, is among the S* P% 
S/, There is a copy in Add, MSS, 1^0^^ 
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Slates. Fortunately, Cecil had now gained the full support of 
his master. James had already told Aremberg that he refused 
to consider tfie Dutch as rebels. Cecil begged the Commis- 
sioners not to press him to dispute whether they were rebels or 
na However that might be, * he would boldly affirm that the 
contracts which were made by the deceased virtuous and pious 
Princess (whose memory he was ever bound to honour) with 
those that call themselves by the name of the United Provinces 
were done upon very just and good cause.' He demanded 
whether Spain would regard the interruption of trade between 
England and Holland as essential to the peace ; and Rovida 
was obliged to give way. 

In fact, Cecil knew that he was playing a winning game. 

h was not his fault that the States refused to be included in 

fte negotiations, but as they had, he was determined that they 

should suffer no loss which could possibly be avoided. He 

kiiew how necessary peace was for Spain. The Spaniards knew 

't too, and step by step they gave way before him. 

By the treaty which, after six weeks of negotiation, was 
Eventually drawn up, James vaguely promised that he would 
- . enter into negotiations with the States on the subject 
gofau of the * cautionary towns,' wherein he would assign a 

inSmard Competent time *to accept and receive conditions 
^ agreeable to justice and equity for a pacification to 

ie had with the most renowned princes, his dear brethren, 
irhichy if the States shall refuse to accept. His Majesty from 
henceforth, as being freed from the former conventions, will 
letermine of those towns according as he shall judge it to 
)e just and honourable, wherein the said princes, his loving 
methren, shall find that there shall be no want in him of those 
food offices which can be expected from a friendly prince.' * 
NiXh such unmeaning verbiage, which, as Cecil a few days later 
old Winwood to explain to the States,^ meant nothing, the 
Spanish Commissioners were forced to be content. The garri- 

* The treaty is in Rymer^ xvi. 617, in Latin. The quotations are 
aken firom an English translation in Harl, MSS, 351. 

• CeciJ to V^inwood, June 13, fVinw, ii. 23. He ^mVcA o>\V \.W\. 
Mates was to Judge what coDditions were agreeable lo \usX\te mA t^\Vj« 
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Ir. e'::mi::r.^ the effect cf th:s treat>- M^r. the States, it 
rr.K he r'jr::err:Sered that by r.rne cf its arrlcles were the)' de- 
T r.ved cf ::r.y a5i-i.^tar.ce frcni England, which they had enjoyed 
-ince the ".a-t agreement in 159S.' At that rime. Elizabeth, 
con-icerinz th:/. the States were ab:e to defend themselves, 
>t:;/-lated that they should j:ay the English soldiers in their 
=»cr\'i' e. Th:.s state of affairs was not affected by the treaty 

' T:.;- : ■ ir.: wa.< not \'ic!«.:ed till the Dutch merchints were consulted, 
li'hru: ::. 23 : ar. : the Merchants' Statement, ^^. P, Hi\. (undated). 

- C'.::! : "' \V:r.wr»l, Sept. 4, ll'inu: ii. 27. 

' Nor ii they lo-jt: anjthing which ihey gaineJ by the treaty between 
France ani Ln-land in 1 603, as the King of France continued to furnish 
the money. 
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with Spain. The only possible injury which they could receive 
would arise from the loss of the co-operation of the English . 
ships ; but, with their own flourishing navy, it was certain that 
this loss would not be severely felt Dissatisfied as they un- 
doubtedly were with what was, in their eyes, a desertion of the 
:oinmon cause, they could only lay their fingers upon two 
iJauses of which it was possible to complain. The first was one 
Tj which a certain small number of Spanish ships of war were 
dlowed to take refiige in an English port when driven by stress 
)f weather, or by want of provisions or repairs ; the other — 
[gainst which Cecil had long stood out, and which was only 
onceded at the last moment, probably on account of the mer- 
antile interests of the English traders — bound each of the 
X)ntracting parties to take measures to throw open any ports 
)eIonging to the other which might be blockaded. It led, as 
night have been expected, to embarrassing negotiations with 
he States. Cecil, however, always maintained that the clause 
KHind him to nothing. " Howsoever we may dare operam^^ ' 
le wrote to Parry, " by persuasion or treaty, we mean not to 
:eep a fleet at sea to make war upon " the Dutch " to maintain 
I petty trade of merchandise." Finally, it was agreed that if 
rver the States should be inclined to make any proposal to the 
Vrchduke, James should be at liberty to present it on their 
)ehalf, and to support it in any negotiations which might 
6II0W. 

If the Spaniards were obliged to content themselves, in the 
rlauses which related to the States, with ambiguities which 
would certainly not be interpreted in their favour, 
Trade «^th they fared little better in their attempt to obtain, from 
' the English Commissioners, even the most indirect 
icknowledgment of the illegality of the English trade with the 
Indies. The English negotiators proposed that a proclamation 
ihould be issued forbidding English subjects from trading with 
>laces actually in the occupation of the Spanish Government, 
)n condition that Spain would withdraw all pretensions to ex- 
:lude them from trading with the independent natives. They 

' The parties were bound ' dare operant * that the ports should be 
>pened. 
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:':.::: '.': _ K:r.^- :"i: >.- vr: -^i : :: h:'::: his subjects from engaging 
;r. :"r.r :.r.rr:-:jj:i r-ii-c, ir.d :hc proposiiion was rejected 
Tr. :: y •: : r.: ;: r. : = i : r. -. z: jcl v cs. is E lizabeth would have done if 
she hui ':«i:rr. -hvc- "ss-iih i^.rrlr.^ :he whole subject in the 
:TcJ.r.-. '.'r.y.^'r. \--^y -^xzTt<scd :hcir opinion strongly enough in 
:he : :r.:':::-jr. t." 7: leave Er.glish rradcR to provide for thdr 
c-*T. dzizr.iz -^-i-'i, :- cur own days, be sheer insanity. It is 
r.z-x ur.iers:.-..i :ha: :: is :he cu:y of the Royal Navy to pro- 
tec: ur.arr.:ei n:erchant ships in every quaner of the globe. 
Ir. the bcjir.r.ir.g c: :he seventeenth centurj' it was not likely 
tha: a sir.^'.e n-.ar.-of- war would be found even a hundred leagues 
from the coosrs cf the British Islands. The vessels, half-mer- 
char.rman. half-privareer. which were the terror of the Spanish 
p.uthorities ir. the American seas, never thought of asking for 
the protection of the na\y. They were jjerfecdy well able to 
:ake care of themselves. The only quesdon, therefore, whidi. 
the En^rlish (lovemment had to consider was, whether they 
should continue the war in Europe in order to force the King 
of Spain to recognise the right of these adventurers to trade 
within certain limits, or whether the war was from henceforth 
to be carried on in one hemisphere alone. If Spain insisted 
that there should be no peace beyond the line,' it would be 
belter to leave her to reap the fruits of a policy which before 
long would give birth to the buccaneers. 

One other question remained to be solved. Cecil had taken 
an early opportunity of proposing that English merchants trading 
The In- ^'^^^ Spain should be free from the jurisdiction of the 
quiMiion. Inquisition. The Spanish Commissioners answered 
that where no public scandal was given, the King * would be 

' In her instructions to the Commissioners at Boulogne, the following 
pussagc occurs : - "If you cannot possibly draw them to consent to any 
toleration of trade, that at least you would yield to no prejudice of restric- 
ion on that behalf, but to pass that point over.*' — IVifnv. i. 212. 

' Thus Northampton said : "Our people was a warlike nation, and 
having been accustr>med to make purchases (i.e. prizes) on the seas would 
not better be reduced than by allowing them free liberty of trade." 

' i.e. the line beyond which all lands had been given by the Pope to 
the King of Spain. 
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ireful to recommend ' that the Inquisition should leave the 
elief of English merchants unquestioned ; but they thought 
lat those who openly insulted the religion of the country in 
hich they were, would be justly amenable to its laws. Cecil, 
ho was fully alive to the propriety of this distinction, but who 
new the iniquitous character of the laws of Spain, protested 
lat there was no reason that Englishmen * should be subject 
) the passionate censure of the Inquisition, and be so strangely 
ealt withal as ordinarily they had been.' If these practices 
'ere to continue, the Spaniards who from time to time visited 
Ingiand should undergo similar ill-treatment. The subject 
as then dropped When it was again taken up, it was agreed. 
Iter a long discussion, that an article should be framed to the 
Sect that * His Majesty's subjects should not be molested by 
nd or sea for matter of conscience, within the King of Spain's 
the Archduke's dominions, if they gave not occasion of public 
mdaL' The nature of public scandal was defined by three 
:xtX articles which were appended to the treaty.' It was 
feed that no one should be molested for any act which he 
i committed before his arrival in the country ; that no one 
mid be compelled to enter a church, but that, if he entered 
I of his own accord, he should * perform those duties and 
erences which are used towards the holy sacrament of the 
IT ; ' that if any person should * see the holy sacrament 
oing towards ' him * in any street,' he should * do reverence 
bowing ' his * knees, or else to pass aside by some other 
jet, or turn into some house.' It was also stipulated that if 
officers of any ships lying in a Spanish harbour did * exceed 
my matter herein, the Inquisition proceeding against them 
office, is only to sequester their own proper goods, and are 
leave free the ships, and all other goods not belonging to the 
aiders.' 

These articles, which were copied from a similar agreement 
ich had been made between Queen Elizabeth and the Duke 
Alva, contained all that the English Government was justified 
demanding. Every man who avoided giving public scandal 
uld be freed from all molestation. 

* Winw, ii. 29. 
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At last, after the work had been done, the ConstaUeof 
Castile arrived, and on August 19 James solemnly swore to 
Aug. 19. obser\'e the treaty. The proclamation of the peaces 
sworn^S%- ^^ ^^^ C**y> ^^ ^or the most part received in suOeo ; 
jamo, silence, only broken here and there by exclanu- 
tions of '* God preserve our good neighbours in Holland and 
Zealand !" These good neighbours had just succeeded, bji 
masterly stroke of war, in capturing Sluys, to counterbalance 
their impending loss of Ostend On the day on which James 
swore to the peace with Spain, there was scarcely a pulim in 
London where thanksgivings were not offered for the success 
of the Dutch.* Nevertheless, those who had negotiated tbe 
treaty had the satisfaction of knowing that they had ended an 
arduous struggle by a just and honourable peace. In a fev 
years the Dutch, left to themselves, would begin to think that 
it was not im|X)ssible for them to follow the example rf 
England. No cause arising from the general position of Con- 
tinental politics made it advisable to continue the war. The 
onward flow of Spanish power, which had threatened in the six- 
teenth centur)' to swallow up the Protestant States, had slackened. 
The onward flow of Austrian power, which was destined to 
inundate Germany in the seventeenth century, was still in the 
future. P'or the present there was a lull, of which England would 
do well to take advantage. After the great war with Spain, as in 
later times after the great war with France, peace, retrenchment, 
and reform were the objects which every true statesman should 
have kept in view, if he wished to prepare the vessel of State to 
meet the coming storm. It was with this work that 

Aug. 20. *^ 

Cecil Cecil hoped to connect his name. He was still in full 

\\.^^x. possession of the King's confidence. On August 20, 
Cranborne. ^^iq day after the solemn acceptance of the treaty, he was 
raised a step in the peerage, by the title of Viscount Cranborne. 
The new resident Spanish Ambassador, the Count of Villa 
Mediana, had other things to do besides fulfilling the ordinary 
The Spanish fuuctious of his office. He came provided with gold> 
peiuioners. j^ ^^[^ ^y^j. ^^ ministers of James to his master's 

service. That Northampton made no difficulty in accepting a 

1 Carun to the States General, Aug. 21., Add, MSS. 17, 677 G. foL 173. 
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ension of 1,000/. will astound no one. It is as little a matter 
ioctbamp. ^F siiTpHse that Suffolk, the old sea captain who had 
"^ fought at the side of Raleigh and Essex, refused to 

contaminate his fingers with Spanish gold. Lady Suffolk, how- 
ever, fell an easy victim, and it is probable that, through her, 
Lidv Lerma knew as much of her husband's secrets as if 
DoS'and ^^ ^^^ himself had been drawn into the net She, 
^^*'''*»****^ with Dorset and Devonshire, had 1,000/. a year a- 
piece. Sir William Monson, the Admiral who commanded in 
the Narrow Seas, not only received a pension of 350/. himself, 
SirWinam ^^^ assisted the Ambassador in gaining others over, 
}Jj*^_ whilst another pension, of a similar amount, was 
■«i assigned to Mrs. Drummond, the first Lady of the 

Queen's Bed-Chamber. 

But that which is, in every way, most difficult of explanation 

^ that Cranbome himself condescended to accept a pension of 

1,000/., which was raised to 1,500/. in the following 

year.* Unluckily we know scarcely more than the 

ttre fact One of the Spanish ambassadors, indeed, who sub- 

equently had dealings with him, pronounced him to be a venal 

■aitor, who was ready to sell his soul for money. On the other 

and we know that, up to the day of his death, his policy when- 

ftt he had free play, was decidedly and increasingly anti- 

panish. In the negotiations which were just over, he had been 

le steady opponent of the Spanish claims, and, almost at the 

very moment when he was bargaining for a pension, he 

'^ was interpreting the treaty, as far as it was possible, 

I favour of the enemies of Spain. We know also, from the evi- 

snce of Sir Walter Cope, who, shortly after his death, wrote a 

efence of his character, at a time when every sentence would be 

anned by unfriendly eyes, that he was not accessible to ordi- 

ary corruption ; and this statement is confirmed by the negative 

ndence of the silence of the letter-writers of the day on this 

> Memoir left by Villa Mediana, July ^^- 160$, Simancas MSS,, 
;44. The names of the Earl of Dunbar, Lord Kinloss, Sir T. Lake, 
X J. Ramsay, and Sir J . Lindsay, are given for pensions, either sus- 
•nded or not paid at all. Compare Digby to the King, Sept. 9, 1613, 
ec 16, 1615, AprU 3, 1616, S. P, Spain. 
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score, though their letters teem with stories of the bribe7 
which ])revailed at Court as soon as power had passed into 
other hftnds 

There can, however, be no doubt that though he was gener- 
ally looked upon as a man who was inaccessible to ordinaiy 
^, . bribery, he was never regarded as indifferent to 

Conjecture ' *■* 

as to his money. He had heaped up a considerable fortune 
in the service of the State, although he had not con- 
descended to use any improper means to obtain wealth. It is 
possible that, as soon as the peace was concluded, — thinking 
as he did that it was likely to be permanent, — he offered to do 
those services for the Spanish Government which, as long as 
it was a friendly power, he could render without in any way 
betraying the interests of his own country ; whilst, with hisvwy 
moderate standard of morality, he did not shrink from accepting 
a i)ecuniar)' reward for what he did. This is probably the ac- 
count of his relations with the French Government, from whidi 
also, according to a by no means unlikely story, he accepted a 
pension. * 

But it is plain that, even if this is the explanation of his 
original intentions, such a comparatively innocent connectioD 
with Spain soon extended itself to something worse, and that 
he consented to furnish the ambassadors, from time to time, 
with information on the i)olicy and intentions of the English 
Government. Yet the despatches of those ambassadors are 
filled with complaints of the spirit in which he performed his 
bargain. Of the persistence with which he exacted payment 
there can be no doubt whatever. Five years later, when the 
opposition between the two Governments became more decided, 
he asked for an increase of his payments, and demanded that 
they should be made in large sums as each piece of informa- 
tion was given. When afterwards England took up a position 
of almost direct hostility to Spain, the information sent home 
by the ambassadors became more and more confused. 

Whatever the truth may have been, it is certain that Cran- 

* Ai least Northampton told Sir R. Cotton that he believed that this 
was ihc case. Examination of Sir Robert Cotton, Cott, MSS, Tit. B. viii. 
fol. 489. 
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borne was at no time an advocate of a purely Spanish policy. 
Engfamd and He kncw wcll that, in order to preserve the indepen- 
Fiance. dcnce of EiDTope, it was necessary that England should 
lemain on friendly terms with France, which was now recovering, 
under Henry IV., the vigour which it had lost during the civil 
wars, and was standing in steady, though undeclared, opposition 
to Spain. Yet, necessary as this French alliance was to England, 
it was not unaccompanied by difficulties. Cranbome was not 
anxious to see another kingdom step into the place which had 
lately been occupied by Spaia Above all things, he did not wish 
to see the Spanish Netherlands in the hands of the power which 
already possessed such a large extent of coast so near to the 
shores of England The prospect of danger which might pos- 
sibly arise from such an increase of the dominions of the King 
of France, imparted a certain reticence, and even vacillation, 
to his dealings with the French ambassador, which increased 
the uncertainty of the policy of the English Government. 

Happily, whatever might occur in future times, there were, 
at the accession of James, no points of difference between France 
_ and England, excepting a few difficulties which had 

Bcrdai been thrown in the way of the Enghsh merchants 

^' who were engaged in the French trade. These were, 

however, removed by the signature of a commercial treaty, 
which directed the appointment of a permanent commission, 
composed of two English and two French merchants, who were 
to sit at Rouen for the settlement of disputes. Henry also gave 
up the iniquitous droi'^ ^aubaine^ by which the King of France 
kdd claim to the goods of all foreigners dying within his 
^minions. ^ 

There was more difficulty in coming to an agreement upon 
the meaning of the treaty which had been signed at Hampton 
-jy^ . Court in 1603. According to its stipulations, France 
interpreting had fumished the Dutch with a considerable sum of 
Hampton money, deducting a third part from the debt owed 
by Henry to the King of England. As soon as the 
Spanish treaty was signed, Salisbury, who knew that James had 
no money to spare, declared that the agreement with France 
was no longer in force — an opinion which appears to have 

' Rymer^ xvi, 645. 
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Cc::\-.J. >.:... c:'.ur ::ciri the somewhat ambiguous terms in 
which :he irean* was couched The French Go^mment wis 
of a conrran- opinion, and continued to furnish the sums re- 
quired by Holland in yearly pa}'ments, and to deduct a thiid 
of those jxayments from its debt to England.^ 

The relations with the States-General required fSu" more 
careful consideration. It was certain that they would fed ag* 
grieved at the treaty with Spain, and it was equally certain dot 
the S^uniards would urge the English Government to break flf 
lis* bkvx- ^^ intercourse with the Republic The first difficokj 
^e 01 :h< wa^: presented by the expectation of the Spaniards 
cKYts by the that the English merchant vessels would be suppom 
by their Cn.>vemment in forcing the blockade of the 
lK»ns of Flanders. The merchants themselves were eager to 
o^vn a new tmde, and a brge number of vessels made tte 
attempt to i:et through the Dutch squadron. The Dutch were 
not likclv to consent to see the fruit of their efforts to stane 
out their enemies thus thrown away in a day. The £ii{^ 
vessels were stopj^ed, and their crews were subjected to no 
gentle treatmenL^ Nor were the Dutch content with blockadiBt 
the iK>rts of Flanders. They pretended to be authorized to 
stop all tnide with S^xiin, and captured upon the high seas some 
English vessels which were employed in carrying com to that 
country.' This latter pretension was, of course, inadmissibki 
but S;ilisbur}' had no intention of supporting the merchants id 
forcing an actually existing blockade. In order, however, to 
fulfil the stipulation by which England was bound to take 
measures for oi)ening the trade, a despatch was sent to Sr 
Ralph Winwood, who represented the English Government 
in Holland, directing him to request the States to be more 
moderate in their proceedings, ' and to beg them to agree to 
some regulations under which trade might, to a certain extent^ 
be still carried on.' ^ A little later, a direct proposition was 

* An account of the money paid is among the S. P. ffoUamd^ 1609. 

> \Vinwou(l to Cecil, Sept. 12, 1604 ; lyimw. iu 31 ; and SepL 28^ 
1604, S. /*. Holland. 

> Eilmondcs to \Vinwood, Sept. 30, 1604 ; Winw^ iL 33. 

* iVotringham, &c., to Wmwood, OcX. ^V ^^«^ S. P. HoUoMd. 
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, that the States should allow English vessels to go up to 
erp, on payment of a toll* The States refused to accept 
noposition of the kind, and the ports remained blockaded 
le end of the war. The English merchants who com- 
ed to their Government of the loss of their vessels received 
:old answers, and were given to understand that there was 
itention of rendering them any assistance. The pretension 
e States to cut oflf all trade from Spain itself, without en- 
ig an actual blockade, was quietly dropped. 
Jthough James had refused to advance any further sums of 
ly to the States, he still allowed the levy of troops for their 

service in his dominions. A similar permission could 
for not be refused to the Archduke ; but every difficulty 

seems to have been thrown in his way by the 
rament* 

was not easy to preserve the neutrality of the English 
Questions were sure to arise as to the exact limits of 

the sovereignty of England. The crews of the fleet 
Dg which guarded the Straits, under the command of 
^* Sir William Monson, were roused to indignation at 
eatment which the sailors on board the merchant vessels 
vouring to break the blockade had received at the hands 
Dutch. Whilst, therefore, on land scarcely an English- 
ras to be found who did not favour the cause of the States, 
ilors on board the fleet were animated by very different 
5s.* They even went so far as to capture a Dutch ship 
was coming up the Straits with the booty which had 
taken out of a Spanish prize.* The excuse probably was 
; had come too near the English coast The capture was, 
^er, annulled by the Court of Admiralty.* 
le Spanish Government, in the hands of Lerma, was dis- 

VTinwood to Cranborae, Feb. 10, 1605, S, P, Holland, 

teiumont to the King of France, March ^ April i^' .^^ "^ 1605, 

MSS. 127, fol. 237; 128, fol. 17 ^ 103. 
Ihamberlain to Winwood, Feb. 26, 1605, Winw, ii. 48. 

Icaumont to the King of France, Feb. ^ 1605, King's MSS, 127, 
iaumoDt to Vilhroi, April -2l 1605, King's MSS. 12&,loV ibid* 
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should have noiiloctod to give positive orders to avoid blood- 
^heJ. : ar.d the fact that he did give such orders in the follow- 
inj; year, oven when he was urging the judges to put in force the 
l^on.il '.iws, is a presumption against his having been the author 
of these executions.' 

li is by no means improbable that the judges brought bad 

with then"i a report of the increasing number of recusants* 

s*; ;. ;. Either through alarm at this danger, or through 

c.:: ■•:-:••. annowmce at the extraordinary demand which had 

v'T: C;'! .. J^^^^ ^^^^^^" made to him by the Spanish Ambassador, 

-si ■\* 



fv-.v-'.N. James determined at first to fall back on 
origin.il ]^lan : to exile the clergy and to spare the laity. On 
Sejnember 5. commissioners were appointed to preside o%*erthe 
banishment of the priests.' It was not a measure which was 
likely to prove effectual. On September 21, such priests as 
were then in ]^rison were sent across the sea. From the other 
side they addressed a dignified and respectful letter to the 
Priw Council complaining of the injustice of their treatment, 
and declaring that thev were in no wse bound to remain 
abroad. Pefore the ex]^ulsion of the priests, the Council on 
SeptemlxT 14 discussed the case of the lay Catholics, and by 
a considerable majority recommended that the law 
lie Lityto should not lie put in force against them. As Cran- 

* ^'''"^■' • borne voted with this majority, it is to be presumed 
that the resolution of the Council was in accordance with the 
wishes of the King,* 

It was hardly likely that persecution, once commenced, 

* Tho Nuncio at Paris, no douht from information derived from the 
English C.iiholics, s.iys that the executions were *senza la participatione 
tU quel Ko. (Del Bufalo to Aldobrandino, Aug. '^ Roman Transcripis^ 
R. (*>.) IVicon seems to imply that the judges in Elizafieth's reign some* 
lime-; aciovl as I have supp<»ed their successors in the reign of James to 
have d«Mio, in ul, fuem, Eii:, Lit. and Prof. Works, i. 301. 

* The rojH^rted increase of recusants in the diocese of Chester, referred 
10 at p. 202, is made up to August. 

* Commission to Ellesmere and others. Sept 5, Rymrr, x\i, 597. 

* The Banished Priests to the Council, Sept. 24, Tiemey's JMd, 
iv. xc. 
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^rould stop here,* Thomas Pound, an aged Lancashire Catholic, 
who had suffered imprisonment in the late reign for his 
• ftead's' religion, took up the case of the unfortunate persons 
*^ who had suffered at the late assizes in the northern 

ciicuit Serjeant Phelips had condemned a man to death 
simply ' for entertaining a Jesuit,' and it was said that he had 
^edared that, as the law stood, all who were present when 
mass was celebrated were guilty of felony.* Pound presented a 
petition to the King, on account of which he was arrested, and, 
by order of the Privy Council, was prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber. According to one account, he merely complained 
<rf the persecution which the Catholics were undergoing, and 
of the statements made by Phelips at Manchester. There is, 
however, reason to suppose that he charged Phelips with words 
^*ch did not in reality proceed from him.^ Whatever his 
offence might have been, the sentence of the Star Chamber was 
a cruel one. After browbeating and abusing him for some 
time^ the Court condemned him to a fine of a thousand pounds, 
^d to be pilloried at Westminster, and again at Lancaster. In 
aD probability he did not undergo his punishment at West- 
minster. He was taken to Lancaster at the spring assizes of 
the following year, and having there made submission, he was 
apparently allowed to return home. His fine was first reduced 
to 100/.,* and in the end was remitted altogether.* 

* Notes of a debate in the Council Sept. -^' Simancas MSS, 841, 184. 
The majority were Northampton, Cranborne, Dorset, Suffolk, Northum- 
berlandy Nottingham, and Lennox; the minority, Burghley, Kinloss, and 
Kuesmere. 

* More to Winwood, Dec. 2, 1604, Wifrw. ii. 36. See Jardine, p. 45, 
' At least I cannot understand in any other way the words in the 

proceedings at York and Lancaster, S, P. Dom^ v. 73. ITie true date is 
in the spring of 1605. It is calendared among the undated papers of 
1603. The passage is ** First, Mr. Pound there," i.e. at Lancaster, "being 
resolved both by the Attorney of the Wards, and Mr. Tilsley, to whom 
he appealed in the Star Chamber for testimony, and by all others the 
Justices of the Peace at the former and this assizes present, of the untruth 
of his information to His Majesty, he thereupon confessed his fault.*' 

* Compare Eudaemon Johannes. CoL Ag. 1610, p. 238, with Abbot's 
Aniilogia^ foL 132 ^. I^st of Fines, S, P> Dom, xliii. 52. 

* At least I have been unable to find any trace of its payment in the 
Receipt Books of the Exchequer. 
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About the time when Pound was before the Star Chamber, 
it was resolved to take another downward step in the career of 
Fines for pcrsccution. In spite of the assurance given by the 
ot'!.'!™ ^' Council to the Catholic gentlemen, towards the end 
quired. of 1 603, it was now determined that the fines for re- 
cusancy should be again exacted from the thirteen wealthy 
gentlemen who were liable to pay 20/. a month. The un- 
fortunate men had given no pretext for this harsh treatment 
It is (juito possible that Jameses only motive was his extrenie 
want.* Still there was much wanting to fill up the measure of 
the Elizabethan persecution. Thirteen persons alone suffered, 
whilst as yet no step was taken to trouble those who were not 
possessed of sufficient wealth to expose them to the monthly 
fine. 

Such half- measures could not last long. Those who were 
most concerned in watching the course taken by the Govern- 
ment must have known that at any moment they might be 
exposed to all the weight of the old system, the terrors of which 
were still suspended over their heads. An event which occurred 
in the beginning of 1605 brought the blow down upon them. 

Towards the end of 1604 Sir James Lindsay was ready to 
proceed to Rome. He had been well received by James, who 
Nov. as. had granted him a pension, and he was entrusted 
LhuKry'^Kocs "^^'^^^ general messages of civility to the Pope, which 
to Ri»inc. ^.^»rc backed by the paper of instructions — a copy 
of which must have found its way to Rome some months 
l^reviously.^ As he was on his journey, he gave out that he 
was em])loyed by James to carry a message to the Pope, though 
he acknowledged that he was not travelling in any public 
capacity.^ On his arrival, he saw Cardinal Aldobrandino, who 

' The (late of the resumption of these payments is Nov. 28, 1604* 
though the measure may have been resolved on some little time before. 
The fact that the fines were renewed before the payments for lands were 
dcmaniletl, is placed beyond doubt by the Receipt Books of the Ex- 
chequer. They were paid by the same thirteen persons who had paid at 
James's accession, and were reckoned from the 30th of July, the day of 
the pardon of arrears. 

' Having l>een delivered by Parry to the Nuncio at Paris. See p. 141. 

' This seems to l)e the best way of reconciling the statement of Parry 
S, P, Fr, Jan. 9, 1605), who says that in GeTmany and Savoy Lindsay 
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introduced him to the Pope.' According to a report which 
reached Paris, he gave out, not only that the Queen was already 
a Catholic in heart, but that James was ready to follow her ex- 
ample if only he could have enlightenment on some particular 
points, such as that of the Pope's supremacy over kings. Ac- 
ceding to his own account, he did not say a word beyond his 
instructions.' But James's language varied from time to time, 
and he had often used phrases bearing a meaning much stronger 
than he would have been ready deliberately to assent to. At 
an events, the Pope gathered from Lindsay that something 
J. might be done with James. With his fervent hope 
TkePbpe of winning back England to the See of Rome, and 
S^^ his ignorance of the real feelings of Englishmen, 
^*'*^ he was ready to catch at the slightest symptom of a 
change. There was a passage in the instructions which may 
have been sufficient for a sanguine mind, especially when it 
M received the assistance of Lindsay's comments. James had 
^feclared that he would never reject reason when he heard it, 
^d that he would never be deterred by his own * pre-occupied 
^If-opinion ' from receiving anything which might be proved 
^ be 'lawful, reasonable, and without corruption.' Clement 
'^^ heard something very like this before. In the mouth of 
Ijenry IV. such words had been the precursors of conversion ; 
^hy ^ould not the same thing take place again ? The Pope 
'Was overjoyed : he immediately appointed a committee of 
^^elve cardinals for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
^x>ndition of England.' Cardinal Camerino talked of sending 
^the King a copy of Baronius's huge 'Church History,' which, 
xmcritical as it was, was regarded at Rome as estabhshing 

hjid qualified himself 'with the title of His Majesty's Ambassador/ with 
Lindsay's own declaration at Venice, that he had no commission from the 
King. — Villeroi to Beaumont, Dec. — ' 1604. King's MSS., 127, fol. 77. 



* Aldobrandino to the King, Jan. -^ 1605, S. P. Italy, 

23* 

» Lindsay to the King, Jan. p 1605, S. P. Italy, Compare Villeroi 
to Beaumont, Dec. — 1604. Kittys MSS, 127, fol. 77. 

aa, 

• With Lindsay's letter, compare Parry to Cranbome, Feb. 7 (true 
date, dated in orig. Jan. 7), 1605, S, P, France, 

VOL. L Q 
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the claims of the Popes upon a thoroughly historical basis.^ Thi 
Pope ordered that prayers, in which he himself joined with grea 
earnestness, should be offered up for the welfare of the King an 
for the conversion of England.' Lindsay was informed thi 
the Cardinals had recommended that some one should be sei 
to England, but that they had not been able to decide whetb 
they should send * a legate, a nuncio, or some secular gentlemai 

James was greatly annoyed' For a week or two all Euro] 
believed that he was about to renounce his faith. He ii 
Fehruar>-. mediately directed his ambassador at Paris to decla 
^e^Tujin*'* ^^^ ^^ ^^^ "o intention of changing his religion, 
jaint!*. the Nuncio brought him Cardinal Camerino's presc 
he was to take it rather than give offence by refusing ; but 1 
believed that it was all a trick to make men suppose that hew 
engaged in secret negotiations with Rome. 

These rumours reached England at an unfortunate tin 
During the winter James had been employing his energies 
his attempt to suppress Puritanism, and was therefore alrea 
labouring under a suspicion of a leaning towards Popery.* i 
in whom he reposed confidence, and who were not eitt 
openly or secretly Catholic, wished for the re-imposition of t 
fines. " I love not," wrote Cranbome, a little after this time, " 
yield to any toleration ; a matter which I well know no creati 
living dare propound to our religious sovereign. I will be mi 
less than I am, or rather nothing at all, before I shall e 
become an instrument of such a miserable change."* Jann 

' See Pattison's Casaubon^ 362. 

» Lindsay to the King, |^-^, 1605, 5". P. Italy. For Lindsay's tco 
of himself, see also I^indsay to Seipplc, Sept. 18, 1605, S. P. Sfaim. 

• Henry IV. told the Nuncio Barberini that James had spoken to 
anil>as«vidor as if the affair of Lindsay was his principal grievance. Ba 
rini to Valenti, May "' Roman Transcripts, R. O. 

* " I wish, with all my heart, that the like order were taken, and g 
not only to all bishops, but to a magistrates and justices, to pro 
ajjainst Papists and recusants, who, of late, partly by this round dcs 
aj^ainst Puritans, and partly by reason of some eztraordinar)' favour, 1 
grown mightily in numl)er, courage, and influence." — Archbp. Hutto 
CranU^rne, Dec. 18, 1604, Winw. ii. 40. 

» Cranbome to Hutton, Feb., Lodge, iii. 125. 
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principles were once more tried, and they gave way beneath 
the test He would prove the purity of the motives which led 
him to persecute the Puritans by adding to his offence the per- 
secution of the Catholics also. 

He made his determination known on February 10. On 
that day he was to address the Council on the subject of the 
He deter- Northamptonshire petition. " From the Puritans/' 
Sfa«*tS? we are told by one who was probably an eye-witness 
'*°*"***- of the scene, " he proceeded to the Papists, pro- 
testing his utter detestation of their superstitious religion, and 
that he was so far from favouring it as, if he thought that his 
son and heir after him would give any toleration thereunto, 
he would wish him fairly buried before his eyes. Besides, he 
charged the Lords of the Council and the Bishops present that 
they should take care themselves, and give order to the judges 
of the land, to the justices and other inferior officers, to see 
the laws speedily executed with all rigour against both the said 
tttiemes." * Three days later, the Chancellor charged the judges 
to put the laws into execution at the ensuing assizes, only taking 
care to shed no blood. A similar intimation was conveyed, by 
the Recorder of London, to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

llie effect of these admonitions was not long in showing 
itself. On the day after the Lord Mayor had been informed 
of the King's wishes, forty- nine persons were indicted at the 
sessions which were then being held for London and Middlesex. 
In different parts of England five thousand five hundred and 
sixty persons were convicted of recusancy.^ 

It must not, however, be supposed that anything like this 
number were actually called upon to surrender the two-thirds 
p. of their lands required by the law. Large numbers 

«auaijy bought themselves off by giving a small bribe to one 
or other of the King^s Scottish favourites who were 
mostly favourable to the Catholics, or even by offering to the 

' to the Bishop of Norwich, Feb. 14, 1605. Eilis, 2nd ser. iii. 

215. Chamberlain to Winwood, Feb. 16, 1605, Winw. ii. 48. In the 
printed copy the date is incorrectly given as Feb. 26. 

* See the papers printed in Tierney*s Dodd. iv. App. xcii. The originals 
are in the 5". P. Dom, xii. 80 and liv. 65. Mr. Tierney has ante-dated the 

Q2 
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King himself a payment less than that which the law allowed 
him to take.* The number of those who paid the full two- 
thirds, in consequence of these indictments, was one hundred 
and twelve. There were also sixt>'-five persons whose lands 
had been previously sequestered. The rents of the lessees of 
these lands had been allowed to fall into arrear, and these 
arrears were now demanded. In the year 1606, when these 
arrangements had come into full operation, many of those 
whose lands had paid in the previous years were exempted 
from payment. The total number of persons whose lands were 
charged in that year was one hundred and sixty-two. Of this 
number, twenty-eight had paid even in the exceptional year 
1604, forty-two had been liable to pay, but had been excused, 
and the remaining ninet>'-two had been fresh additions to 
the list since the spring of 1605.* The amount received 
from this source, which in 1604 had been 1,132/., rose in 1606 

to 4,397^- 

first of these papers by a year. The latter, which is placed in the calendar 
among the undated papers of 1606, may be restored to its true place bf 
cv)in paring it with v. 73 ; the date of which is fixed, by the mention ot 
i'ound, to the spring of 1605. 



* News from London, Sept. -' Roman Transcripts^ R O, 

* These calculations are based upon the Receipt Books of the Ex- 
chequer. The dift'iculty of collecting so many names and figures firom a 
series of accounts extending over six thick folio volumes, is so great that 
it is quite {x>ssible that a few names may have escaped me. I am, how- 
ever, sure that any errors of this kind are not of sufficient consequence lo 
affect the substantial accuracy of the results. The subsequent calculationi> 
have been made in the following manner : — In 1604, 37 persons were 
charged, and arrears were afterwards paid by the lessees of the lands of 
65 persons. Two names appear in Iwth lists, being charged for diflfcrent 
pieces of lands. Accounting for these, we have a total of 100, as the 
numl^er of those liable previously to February 1605. Of these, 70 only 
rcaj)pear in 1606, and there are 92 new names. In 1605, there were 38 
new names, of which 18 reappear in 1606, and 20 do not reappear. Add- 
ing this 20 to 92, we have 112 as the highest possible number of persons 
losing their lands in consequence of indictments in 1605. Persons indicte<l 
aficr Kaster 1606 would not be liable to payment till after Easter 1607. 
On ilie other hand, it is not imixjssible that some of these 112 may have 
l>ecn j'ossessed of lands which had been leased out in the Queen's times, 
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Besides these additions to the Hst of those who were hahle 
to payments for land, one name had been added to those who 
were called upon for the statutary fine of 20/. a month. The 
number of those who made this high payment was now fourteen, 
till the death of Sir Thomas Tresham, in September 1605, again 
reduced it to thirteen.* 

A smaller amount was obtained by the seizure of the goods 
and chattels of recusants. This in 1605 reached 368/., in 
1606 472/. It must have been a particularly annoying mode 
of obtaining money ; and it is plain, from the smallness of the 
sums which were levied from each person, that it was regarded 
as a means of rendering the poor Catholics as uncomfortable as 
possible. 

The arrears which were called for in 1605 * reached the sum 

o^ 3,394/. ; but as the yearly or half-yearly rent due in that 

J'^ar was reckoned together with the payments which had lapsed 

^^ former years, a sum of 2,000/. will be more than enough to 

^Over all that can properly be called arrears. 

^^^ough for some reason they hxul not paid in 1604, and had not been called 

^pon for arrears. These arrears were, of course, paid by the lessees, 

^liough they probably fell eventually on the owners.. Mr. Jardine's figures^ 

K^'orraiive^ p. 19) are quite erroneous. He must have been led astray by 

^ome inefficient copyist ; as the figures in the MS. from which they are 

%aken are quite plainly written ; see Notts atid Queries, 2nd series, ix. 317. 

' Though sixteen were liable, only thirteen had actually paid at any 

time since James's accession. 

' In this statement, the years mentioned are financial years, commencing 
on Easter-day. I have no wish to say anything which may diminish the 
reprobation with which the whole system must be regarded, but it is cer- 
tainly rather curious to contrast the real facts of the case with the exagge- 
rations of Lingard, who has been more or less closely followed by succeeding 
writers. He says that the 20/. fines were demanded, * not only for the 
time to come, but for the whole period of the suspension ; ' that * the least 
defiult in these payments subjected the recusant to the forfeiture of all his 
goods and chattels, and of two-thirds of his lands. What happened was 
bod enough, but the 20/. men were never called upon for arrears, and, as 
&r as I have been able to trace the names, the forfeitures of goods and 
chattels were only demanded from those from whom no lands had been 
seized. Mr. Jardine, amongst others, adopted these erroneous statements, 
tiarralwi of ihi Gunpowder Plot^ 33, 
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T ; 'fj.:'" : ■: ^e"crr niust have been especially aggrieved 
?• :;-; "vt: • vi'-^r :;"i^: z:uch of the monev thus raised went 

- m 

.-:. :-. -it.ki:? .:" ;:ur::er>. For instance, the profits of the 
' 1.' > . - :v :j- .:i.ir.:j? vere i^nnted to a footman,^ and this was 

L: : -> '.' :.:-:> -.v-^rt dissarisned, zealous Protestants, on the 
::''^:\ir.:. i:.:::^'.: Arecher enou^:h had been done. When 
^_ :>o ."--r-^ '*^'i^^«^ iea^ir.j; London for the summer 

.:sr.:.s. ■j.:::ci .ijairi Ijid his commands upon them 
v: :: <>ire :>.c Paiisti. Upon this. Sir Henr)- 
N\;-. • - ' -vr :;: :; j. rr.cr.d. ttllir.j: him that it was 'generally 
:".--.r. ■ :>.i: :''.:j " •.v::.:;d 'be r.or.e of the priests executed, with- 
..: ' ■\ ■'. .i.u'vrid 'a-l the other provision ' would 'be 
:-.. :".r> . :":: :>>;. .ire :>.e ro«?c and ton n rain of all the mischief.' 
. ':■':- :vv ; j:.-:. ' he ; r.veeded to write, " I am i)ersuaded 
:'-i .:-: -Ti-;. ver:i!: ".e. ar.d will never be satisfied nor made 
-•. -- : : \: S:.::o un.oss :*:*.ey have their whole desire at the 
A" :. ■;• ; v^'c: :!^i^y t :;::er.d r.-.nv :o seek only imi)unity,yeL 
:-.■: ■.-• ".:•.:. .i.-su-fiv :r.tv wi":! no: rest there, till thev have 
I. :.-. -. i .-. :„-:*• :- ..'?tr:v. Therct'ore. if we mean not to grant 
.'. . ■ - -". .-..^ ^ ^od 0;.:"^' :'.!!.. ir.d lut them to an issue betimes, 
. : .:: : .liv :: r.o:, !es: i: break out alunion' tempore^ when 
:' .;. •- "...re : rc-'Ored. .ir.d we rerad venture entangled in some 
. :! ^r : U'.i-c^^."" 

T" c :v.a' revre<>ion o\ Puritans and Catholics, the old 
: ^!u y :' E!:.M^t:h. which Janics now ado! ted, was the policy 
tV.v- vrel by Crnnborr.e. That statesman, so energetic and 
tv." ..^r.t, Vu: V. i:h so little rower of torecastini; the future, stood 
V ^h .r '.'.ar. cvcr in his master's favour. On May 4. 1605, he was 
^T^ate 1 K.'.r. of Salisbury, in reward for his many services. 
'lhi:> er.t.kd this attempt at toleration, the first made 

' \V r.:'j-'.er ti» the Council, June 17, 1605 : .9. P. Dom. xiv. 43. The 
n-..":.cy wa- n-.-t i^iven to the crrantce lill af:er it had been paid into ihc 
Exc?"e"." T. .=.-• that the owner of the land p^ssiMy knew nothing of his o»ti 
j?.rt;f.::r.r c.i-e : bnt he must ha\-e had a general knowledge of these pro- 
ceeiir.L:-. 

* N\villc to Win wood, \Mnv.\ ii. 77. 
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by any English Government. James I. had given way, partly 
. no doubt through lack of firmness. But, in the 
■the way main he had succumbed to the real difficulties of the 
Situation. 
The Catholics were no petty sect to which a contemptuous 
tdeiation might be accorded. They were still a very consider- 
able portion of the community, even if the calculation frequently • 
made at that time, that they amounted to one-third of the 
population, be discarded as a gross exaggeration. No doubt, 
to the majority of the Catholic laity, smarting under recent per- 
secution, the calm upon which they had entered soon after the 
King's accession, was sufficient gain. But to the clergy it could 
not be so. The priests were men who had hazarded their lives to 
^disseminate that which they believed to be divine truth, pure 
^d undefiled. They could not be content now with the mere 
^^fication of their existing congregations. They would feel 
^emselves to be base indeed if they did not fulfil the mission 
^ti which they had come. Yet, as the number of Catholics in- 
^*eased — when the fear of persecution was removed it was cer- 
^5dn to increase — it would not be the mere growth of an obnoxious 
Religion with which a Protestant Government would find itself 
K^onfronted. The Church which these men joined was pledged 
to change the moral and intellectual atmosphere in which 
Englishmen moved and breathed. Neither freedom of thought 
nor political liberty had as yet reached their perfect develop- 
ment in England, but it was beyond doubt that the victory of 
the Papacy would extinguish both. Even the received maxims 
of the nineteenth century would hardly be proof against a 
demand for toleration put forward by a community which 
itself refused toleration to all those principles on which 
our society is based, if it had any chance of acquiring sufficient 
strength to employ against others that persecution which in its 
own case it deprecated. The one condition which renders 
toleration possible is a sense of security ; either from the over- 
whelming strength of those who have the power to persecute, 
or firom the existence of a general opinion adverse to the em- 
ployment of force in the suppression of opinion. It is certain 
that in the England of the opening of the seventeenth century 
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no such condition was present. No general feeling in favocr 
of toleration existed. Whether English Protestantism woe 
strong enough to defy the Papacy and all its works may be t 
question to which different answers may be given, but thee 
can be no doubt that those who were intrusted with its guar- 
dianship did not feel confident of the results if it were left un- 
sui)])orted by the State. For a quarter of a century the tide rf 
the Catholic reaction had been flowing steadily on upon the 
Continent. In Germany and in France the Jesuits had been 
gaining ground persistently, and those who governed England 
were determined that, as far as in them lay, it should not be so 
here. 

If we may fairly regret that the National Church had not 
been able to enlarge its borders in accordance with the advice 
given by Bacon and the House of Commons, it was well that 
the favoured portion of it should be that which was unhampered 
by the petty susceptibilities of the lower Puritanism. A great 
intellectual struggle with Rome was impending, a struggle 
which must be conducted on other lines than those which had 
sufficed for the reasoners of the preceding century. It would 
not now suffice to meet dogmatism with dogmatism. The 
learning of Baronius and Bellarmine must be met with a deeper, 
wider learning than theirs ; by a more accurate knowledge of 
the history of the past, by a firmer grasp on the connection of 
truth, and on the realities of human nature. It was perhaps 
inevitable that those who were preparing themselves for this 
work, should be repelled by the narrowness of contempx)rary 
Puritanism, and should not perceive that they too represented 
a phase of religion which the Church could ill aflbrd to be 
without. 

As yet the evil was not great. The Calvinistic doctrines 
were not proscribed. There was no very strict inquisition into 
the absolute conformity of a minister with every minute require- 
ment of the rubrics, provided that he conformed on those points 
which had recently attracted attention. The Church under 
James was still in the main a national one. But the danger of its 
becoming a sectional Church was there, partly because after 
the cessation of danger from without men's minds were inclined 
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to follow divergent courses, partly because the Church had 
attached itself to the State, and in James's hands the State 
was already becoming less broadly national than it had been in 
the days of Elizabeth. 

It was this danger which was the main result of the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference. The teaching of an age will always 
reflect its sentiments as well as its knowledge. James had 
DOW ruled that those who shared in those sentiments should 
be excluded from teaching. The Church of England was not 
to be quite as comprehensive as Bacon wished it to be. If it 
should come to pass that a Sovereign arose who wished it to 
be less comprehensive still, it might go hard with that Sover- 
eign. It may be that the course taken would ultimately have 
been inevitable, that it would have been impossible to provide 
any organization in which such a man as Whitgift could have 
VQfked harmoniously with such a man as Cartwright But if 
^Ais were the case, some place must be found for the proscribed 
Clements. If the Church was to cease to be comprehensive it 
'Uust become tolerant Men must agree to worship separately 
Ui peace if they cannot agree to worship peacefully together. 

A sjTStem in which an established Church is surrounded by 

independent tolerated churches may not be ideally perfect, and 

^ven in England it is not likely to hold its own for ever. But it 

'vas the only solution of the problem fitted for the seventeenth 

century when once Bacon's solution had been rejected. It 

gave to the national religion in a new way that combination of 

organization with individual liberty which Bacon had seen to 

be indispensable. In the development of this religious liberty 

the Catholics, little as they knew it, were even more deeply 

interested than the Puritans, Only when the two parties which 

divided Protestant England were pacified, either by peaceful 

union or peaceful separation, would they feel themselves strong 

enough to tolerate an enemy so formidable as the Church of 

Rome. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

The renewal of the persecution of the Catholics may appear 
to the historian to be the inevitable result of the claim of the 
, . Pope to universal authority, under the conditions of 

Indignation . i., , • i i« i 

of the the times. It was not hkely to appear m that light 

at ju ics. ^^ ^^^ Catholics themselves. They would see no 
more than the intolerable wrongs under which they suffered ; 
and it would be strange if there were not some amongst them 
who would be driven to meet wrong with violence, and to 
count even the perpetration of a great crime as a meritorious 
deed. 

Robert Catesby, who was possibly a convert from Protes- 
tantism, was a man capable of becoming the leader in any 

action requiring clearness of head and strength of 

will. He was a born leader of men, and had the rare 
gift of a mind which drew after it all wills in voluntary submission. 
At the end of Elizabeth's reign he had despatched to Spain 

Thomas Winter, in company with the Jesuit Green- 
mission to way, to urge Philip to send an invading force to 
^^"'' England. He was to assure the Spaniards that they 

would not want allies amongst the warlike companions of Elssex, 
who had now lost hope of employment after the Earl's death. 
Philip and Lerma adopted the proposal, and promised Winter 
to send a force to Milford Haven in the spring of 1605. Then 
came the death of the Queen. Catesby sent another of his 

friends, named Christopher Wright, to Spain, to know 
)>c exptctcd if there was still any hope of Spanish intervention* 
rombpaiii. ^yvight was at once able to report that there vras 
none. The Spaniards were all bent on peace with James.* 

» T. Winter's declaration, Nov. 26, 1605, Hatfield MSS, 112, fol. 91. 
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Bv the time that this news reached Catesbv, James had 
arrived in England, and under pressure of the Privy Council 
Ma- 160 ^^^ given orders for the first temporary collection of 
Caaesby the Recusancy fines. As Catesby brooded over the 
SS^fSe wrongs of his Church — wrongs which were made the 
'***• more palpable to him by the fact that so many of his 

kinsmen and friends were suffering by those evil laws — the idea 
arose within him, though we cannot tell how far it was as yet de- 
fined in his mind, of righting the grievous wrong by destroying 
both the King and Parliament by means of gunpowder, and of 
establishing a Catholic Government in their place. Perhaps the 
design had not completely taken shape when, one day, a Catholic 
Pbcy friend, Thomas Percy, rushed into his room. Percy was 

KS?t£ ^ relative of the Earl of Northumberland, and, at this 
'"«• time, was acting as his steward. Through him James, 

•whilst yet in Scotland, had conveyed assurances of relief to the 
-English Catholics. He now believed himself to have been a 
dupe whose easy credulity had held back his co-religionists from 
Active measures. He angrily told Catesby that he had resolved 
^O kill the King. " No, Tom," was the reply, " thou shalt not 
Adventure to small purpose ; but, if thou wilt be a traitor, thou 
^lialt be to some great advantage." Catesby added that * he 
"^as thinking of a most sure way,* and would soon let him know 
Vrhat it was.* 

A few weeks later matters looked brighter for the Catholics. 
In July their fines were suspended, and during the remainder 

' GaiDet's declaration, March 8, 1606, Hatfield MSS.^ no, fol. 30. 
This valuable paper throws back the original conception of the plot nine 
or ten months earlier than has hitherto been supposed. It is true that 
Garnet expressly said, in a subsequent examination of March 10 {Hatfield 
AfSS.f no, fol. 35) : **I never was told, nor can imagine, when or where 
Percy moved the matter first, for all my knowledge came by a sudden and 
short relation by Mr. Green well," i.e. Grcenway ; but the reference to 
Percy, at the time of his visit to Catesby, as one * who, having been sent 
into Scotland to his Majesty by the Catholics to sue for toleration, and 
affirming here that th^ king had given his princely word to that effect, and 
seeii^ the same here not performed, was very much discontented,' can 
only apply to the time of the first imposition of the fines by James in May, 
1603. 
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of the year a more tolerant system was established. So far 

as we know, Catesby said no more about his plan, 

The plot and may possibly have intended to let it sleep, unless 

suspended. , . ' , i t • i i- 

some changes for the worse took place m the poliq 

Fcb''*22 ^^ ^^^ ^irig- That change came in February 1604. 

KflTcct of the The proclamation for the banishment of the priests 

prcKTlaination * • t • 

against the was not indeed carried into execution at the omc, 
but it must have seemed, to a mind so sensitive as 
that of Catesby to the warnings of impending danger, to be 
ominous of evil days in store. 

A few days after the issue of the proclamation,' Thomas 
Winter, who was on a visit to his brother Robert, at Hudding- 
winter ton, in the neighbourhood of Worcester, received a 
toTTmdon ^^"^r from his cousin, Catesby, entreating him to . 
by Catesby. meet him in London on business of importance- 
After some hesitation, he consented. He found Catesby at 
He finds Lambeth, in company with John Wright, who had 
\yriRht for many years been one of his most intimate asso- 

with nim 

ciates. On Winter^s arrival, Catesby begged him lo 
join in striking one more blow for the Catholic cause. He 
told him that he had formed a design which could scarcely M 
Catesb ^^ success. He proposed to blow up the Parliament 
proposes to House with gunpowder. God would surely favour 

blow up the - ... , J J 

i'ariiament thcm m takmg vengeance upon that accursed den 
"""^' from whence had issued all the evils under which the 
country and the Church were suffering. Winter acknowledged 
that such a course would strike at the root of the evil, but re- 
minded him that in case of failure * the scandal would be so 
great which the Catholic religion might hereby sustain, that not 
only our enemies, but our friends also, would with good reason 
condemn us.* It does not seem to have occurred to him that 
the scandal would be at least ks great if they succeeded. 
Catesby, with that strange power of fascination which he exer- 
cised over all with whom he came in contact, soon put an end 

' It was in the beginning of Lent. Conf. of T. Winter, Nov. 23, GuH" 
ptrvdcr Plot Book. This collection, kept apart amongst the State Papers, 
will hereafter be designated as G, P, B, In 1604 Ash Wednesday fell on 
the 2J^t of February, the day before the issue of the proclamation. 
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> his hesitation. Winter did not leave him until he had given 
im a promise to risk his life in this or in any other design 
{ton which his cousin might detennine. 

It was probably in deference to Winter's scruples that 
k>tesby consented to his going over to Flanders, in order to 
^^ obtain an interview with the Constable of Castile, 
hB who then was on his way to England to take part in 

the negotiations for peace. He was to attempt to 
Kcure his intervention with the King on behalf of the English 
Catholics. If he was unsuccessful— and it is plain that Catesby 
hid no great hopes from that quarter — Winter was to engage 
Ae services of an Englishman who was then in Flanders, and 
vfacee blown character for courage and skill were such as to 
nuke him a desirable acquisition to the plotters. This English- 
min was Guido Fawkes. 

Winter lefl England early in April.' He obtained nothing 
but vague promises from the Constable ; and from all that he 
heard, he came to the conclusion that but little re- 
liance could be placed upon the Spanish Government. 
Towards the end of the month he returned, bringing Fawkes 
with him, who had agreed to come, on the general information 
VuB that some design had been formed of which he was 
[ij^, „ hereafter to leam the particulars. Soon after Winter's 
^*iai. return, Percy, who seems not to have been acquainted 
iKlbre with the particulars of Catesby's scheme, appeared 
ii„,^j^^ amongst the four conspirators. His first words as he 
Jmt"» entered the room in which they were sitting were, 
" Shall we always, gentlemen, talk, and never do any- 
fting?" Catesby took him aside and proposed that they 
should all join in taking an oath of secrecy before he disclosed 
il3 particulars. For this purpose, these five men met shortly 
M,^ afterwards in a house behind St Clements, where they 
»n2i?^f swore to keep any secrets which might be confided 
""™r- to them. They then went into another room in the 
same house, where they found Gerard, a Jesuit priest ; * from 
' About EiSlcr, which fell on the 8th of April. E»am. of Fawkes, 
Kov. 8, :6o5, G. /". S. 

< Fawkes's Exam. Nov. 9, 1605, C. P. B. 
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of Lord Mordaunt, at Turvcy in Bedfordshire, where his wife 

liad the charge of the education of the children. He, too, was 

infonned of the plot, and sworn to secrecy. When the time 

Jbc commencing operations arrived, Fawkeswas sent to London 

[vM examine the ground. He found that the house which Percy 

taken had been selected by the Commissioners for the 

fmon as the place in which their meetings should be held. 

This unexpected obstacle delayed the progress of the scheme 

\ 131 December 11. As soon as the conspirators obtained access 

Dtt. n. to the house they commenced their labours, and by 

2jj|g*" Christmas Eve they succeeded in removing the ob- 

■««• stacles which separated them from the lower part of 

fte wall of the Parliament House. 

As was natural, they often talked over their plans during 
Ae intervals of work. They sincerely hoped that Prince Henry, 
Iknsofthe ^hc King^s eldest son, might be with his father at the 
^'^'vman. opening of the session, in which case he would be in- 
TOlved in a common destruction with him. Percy, who was now 
t gentleman pensioner, and, as such, had access to the Court, 
pfomised to secure the person of Prince Charles, who had re- 
cently been created Duke of York. The Princess Elizabeth-^ 
with the exception of an infant princess, the only other child of 
the King — was being brought up in the family of Ix)rd Haring- 
ton, at Combe Abbey, in the neighbourhood of Coventry, and 
^e was consequently within reach of the residence of Catesb5r's 
bother, at Ashby St Legers, in Northamptonshire. This would 
^e it comparatively easy to obtain possession of the child. 
*^ith this advantage, and with a little money and a few horses, 
*ese sanguine dreamers fancied that they would have the 
'^hole of England at their feet 

Whilst they were still working at the wall, news was brought 
^ them that Parliament was prorogued till October. Upon 
l^„jj^ this they determined to give themselves a little rest 
^^twand During this interval Catesby went to Oxford, and 
•jfermedof Sent for Winter's elder brother, Robert, and for John 
Grant, who had married a sister of the Winters.^ 

* Examination of R. "Winter, Nov. 30, 1605, (7. P, B, Examination 
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Robert Winter's house at Huddington, and Grant's house at 
Norbrook, in Warwickshire, were admirably suited for the 
carrying out of their future operations. After swearing themto 
secrecy, Catesby told them what he was doing. Winter made 
several objections, but Catesby's irresistible powers of persuasid 
were again brought into exercise, and Winter left him saying 
that it was a dangerous matter, but for his oath's sake, and for 
the love that he bore to his cousin, he would not reveal k. 
Bates joins Bates Catesby's servant, had been already admitted 
the plotters, ^q ^^ secret His master, seeing that he was eii- 
dently suspicious of what he heard and saw, thought it prudent 
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to confide the whole matter to him ; > but he was never a]low< 
to take any prominent part in the conspiracy. 

In the beginning of February, by which time the whc 
system of recusancy fines was once more in full swing, the plottc 
Feb. 1605. again commenced operations. Finding the work 
chmtopher hard as ever, they sent for Wright's brother Chr 
admitted. topher, to share it with them. His devotion to t! 
cause was well known, and they were certain to find in him 

of J. Grant, Jan. 17, 1606, G,P,B, R. Winter to the Lords Comm 
sioners, Jan. 21, 1606, G,P,B, 

' In his Examination (Dec. 4, 1605, G. P, B,)\ic said that he ¥ 
told about a fortnight less than a twelvemonth ago. 
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faithful confederate. They sent for the gunpowder which was 

stored at Lambeth, and were thereby enabled to release Keyes 

ftom his duty of watching it, and to employ him in digging at 

fee wall In spite of all difficulties, they worked on for another 

fortnight It was not an easy task, getting through nine feet of 

waH Besides their other difficulties, the water flowed in and 

hindered them in their work. About the middle of the month 

they again desisted from their labour. 

Two or three weeks later they prepared for another effort. 
One day as they were working, a rustling sound was heard. 
,j^^^ Terrified lest their proceedings had been discovered, 
Tbecoo- they sent Fawkes to find out the cause of the noise. 
E5l He returned with the intelligence that it proceeded 
5^^ from a Mrs. Bright, who was selling off her stock 
*^ of coals in an adjoining cellar. This cellar, as they 
found, ran under the Parliament House, so that it would be 
exactly suited for their object Mrs. Bright agreed to sell the 
tease to them. This lease she held from a man named Whyn- 
niaid, who was also the landlord of Percy's house. Percy told 
Wm that he required additional accommodation for his coals, 
as he intended to bring his wife to London. 

Their work being thus lightened, they proceeded to open a 
door between the house and the cellar,^ through which Fawkes 
canied the twenty barrels of p>owder which had been brought 
from Lambeth. He placed upon the barrels several bars of 
iron, in order to increase the effect of the explosion. The whole 
^ covered over with a thousand billets of wood and ^\^ 
hundred faggots. As soon as this was done, they all dis- 
persed till October, when they expected that Parliament would 
Dieet 

During the course of the summer, the growing discontent of 
the Catholics may be traced by the renewal of the informations 
June. which from time to time reached the Government of 
2SS^ the suppressed dissatisfaction which here and there 
SBocs. came to the surface. Men went about with wild talk 
of insurrections and revolutions, and predicted to their Protes- 

> Examination of Fawkes, Nov. 5 and 6, 1605, G, P, B, 
VOL. I. R 
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tant neighbours the near approach of the day when blood 
again flow for the cause of Holy Church.* Amongst the ' 
mountains Catholic priests preached to large congregal 
In Herefordshire, the Sheriff came into actual collisior 
a body of Catholics, who were especially numerous in 
county.^ In August and September, in spite of the 1 
charge, three la)Tnen were executed for attempting to a 
their neighbours.* 

Meanwhile the conspirators had not been idle. WTier 
left London in the spring, Fawkes was sent over to Fla] 
Proceedings whcre he imparted the plot to the Jesuit Owen 
of Fawkes, « seemed Well pleased with the business.*' H 
vised him not to acquaint Sir William Stanley with the 
spiracy, but promised that as soon as it had taken effe 
would inform him of all the particulars, and would enga| 
assistance in the insurrection which was expected to bre2 
in England. Fawkes returned to London about the e 
August 

At this time. Lord Arundel of Wardour, a Catholic i 
man, who had seen much service on the Continent, was Ic 
and of ^ body of men in England for the service c 

Catesby. Archduke. In fon\'arding this object, Catest 
l)articularly busy. He contrived that several of the o 
should be appointed from amongst his friends,* and ei 
into an understanding with them that they should be rej 
return to England whenever the Catholic cause required 
assistance. In September, he sent a certain S: 
mund Baynham on a mission to the Pope, 
doubtful how far the particulars of the plot were reveal 
him. He was to be on the spot, in order that, as soon j 

* Depositions as to seditious speeches uttered by John Parker, A 
1605, i". P, Dom, XV. 43. 
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Barberini to Valenti, Sept. -' Roman Transcripts^ R. O, 
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' Bishop of Hereford to Salisbury, June 22, 1605, S, P, Dc/n, y 

* Challoner's A/issumary Priests, 

» T. Winter's Confession, Nov. 23, G, P, B, 

* Jardine, 61, from Greenway's MS, Compare Birch's Hi 
ViciUy p. 251, 
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uews arrived at Rome of the destruction of the tyrants, he 
might win the Pope over to second the further efforts of the 
Tiie three conspirators. Of the three priests who were after- 
p ^f^*^ wards inculpated, Gerard may perhaps have been 
twaie that some scheme of unusual importance was on hand, 
tkugh there is strong reason to believe that he was not made 
aquainted with the particulars.* Greenway both knew of the 
plot and favoured its execution ; whilst Garnet, the Superior of 
the Jesuits in England, had been acquainted with it at least 
as early as in July by Greenway in confession. He always de- 
nied that he looked upon the project otherwise than with the 
utmost abhorrence ; but circumstantial evidence leaves but 
little doubt that his feelings were not quite so strongly expressed 
t as he afterwards represented them, and perhaps imagined them 
\ to have beeiL* 

In September, Winter and Fawkes were busy bringing in 
! fcsh barrels of powder, to replace any which might have been 
i hrianent Spoiled by the damp.* Towards the end of the 
ST^^ '° month, they heard that Parliament was again pro- 
Kwtmber. rogucd to November 5, upon which they both re- 
turned to the country for a few weeks. 

Whilst they were in London, circumstances occurred which 
eventually ruined the whole undertaking. As long as the only 
question had been the selection of men fit to take part in the 
[iot, Catesb/s discretion had been sufficient to guide him to 
Want of ^^^ "g^^ persons ; but for the execution of their further 
••"^y- designs money was requisite as well as men, and 
money was now running short with the conspirators. To en- 
gage a wealthy man in the plot was as dangerous as it would 
have been to engage a very poor man. From the existing 
system of fines the poor suffered nothing, because they had 
nothing to lose ; the rich suffered little because they could 
afford to pay. Nevertheless it was a risk which must be run. 
Without horses and arms and ready money no insurrection 

' See p. 238. 

' The question of Garnet's complicity will be discussed when his trial 
comes under review. 

■ Examination of Fawkes, Nov. 8,* 1605, G, P. B, 

R 2 
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had a chance of success, and for these requisites the pockets of 
the conspirators were unable to supply the necessary fundi 
In the course of September, Percy met Catesby at Bath, where 
the two friends discussed the difficult question together.* It 
was at last decided that Catesby should be intrusted with the 
selection of persons to whom he might confide the secret His 
choice fell upon three men, two of them, Sir Everard Digbyandl 
Ambrose Rokewood, were very young ; it was perhaps hopecJ- 
that their youth would render them sufficiently enthusiastic 
set aside prudential considerations. The third, Francis Treshanm. 
was indeed older, but his wealth offered a powerful inducemcn. 
to men with whom money was an object ; and his participatioi -^ 
in previous intrigues gave some guarantee that he would no^^ 
be unwilling to engage in the present design.^ 

Ambrose Rokewood, of Coldham Hall, in Suffolk, had long'^ 
been an intimate friend and an ardent admirer of Catesby. At 
Ambrose ^^^^^ he expressed some reluctance to take part in the 
Rokewood. p|Q|.^ because he feared that it w^ould be impossible 
to save those Catholic Peers who would be present at the 
opening of the session. Catesby told him that a trick would be 
l)ut ui)on them, so that he need have no fears on that score.' 
Rokewood then said that * it was a matter of conscience to take 
away so much blood/ Catesby assured him that he had been 
resolved by good authority that the deed was lawful, even if 
some innocent men should lose their lives together with the 
guilty. Upon this Rokewood gave uj) his scruples. In order 
to be at hand when he was wanted in November, he took a 
house at Cloi)ton, in Warwickshire.* 

Early in October,* Catesby was residing with Digby in the 

' T. Winter's Confession, Nov. 23, 1605, C. P. B, 

' According to Jardine, p. 62-66, Digby was twenty-four, and Roke- 
wood twenty-seven. Wood makes Tresham a1x)ut thirty-eight. Aik, Ox, 
Bli^s, i. 755. 

' Examination of Rokewood, Dec. 2, 1605, G, P, B, 

* Examination of R. Wilson, Nov. 7, 1606. He says the lease was 
aske«l for al>out ten days before Michaelmas. 

* Aliout Michaelmas (Examination of Sir E. Digby, Nov. 19, 5". P, 
Dom. xvi. 94). About a week after Michaelmas (Elxamination of Sir E^ 
Digby, Dec. 2, C7. P, B.). 
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neighbourhood of Wellingborough. After raising some objcc- 
SirEverard ^ions, Dlgby too yielded to the fascination, and threw 
^^' himself headlong into the plot* A suitable house 
^'as procured for his temporary residence at Coughton, in 
^'^amrickshire, a place lying on the borders of Worcestershire. 
Wliat was still more to the purpose, he offered 1,500/. for the 
^ood of the cause. 

The last person to whom the secret was revealed was 
^I'esham, who had, upon the death of his father in September, 
^»^iicis inherited the estate of Rushton, not far from Ketter- 
*^'*'**°- ing. He was a cousin of Catesby and the Winters, 
^^tid had taken part with them in Essex's rebellion, as well 
^^ in the negotiations with Spain shortly before the Queen's 
^i^eath. 

There were now thirteen persons who were intrusted with 
^^ the details of the scheme. But it was also necessary to take 
-^ . some measures in order that a large number of mal- 
Jrthe in- contcnts might be ready to join the insurrection on the 
first news from London. Accordingly, it was pro- 
posed that Digby should hold a great hunting match at Dun- 
church on the day of the meeting of Parliament, to which a 
large company of the Catholic gentry of the Midland counties 
were to be invited. If Prince Charles escaped the fate pre- 
pared for his family, Percy was to snatch up the child, and to 
rush with him in his arms to Worcestershire. As soon as the 
news arrived that the explosion had succeeded, the gentlemen 
who had come to the hunt were to be urged to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth, who was at Combe Abbey, within an easy ride of 
eight miles. Either she or Prince Charles was to be proclaimed 
as the new Sovereign, the nation was to be won over by the an- 
nouncement of popular measures, and the Protestant Church 
would be at the feet of the conspirators. 

In the midst of all these sanguine anticipations one difficulty 
presented itself, how were the Catholic Lords to be prevented 
from attending the opening of Parliament? This difficulty 
had long been felt by Catesby and his companions, but it pre- 

* See his letters in the Appendix to the Bishop of Lincoln's Gunpowder 
Plot, 1679. 
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-cr.:c«.: :>c":f '<-.::.: ::.; rc.i>cJ iVj^.c as the mumcnt for acuon 
aiipruaciicd. 'llicrc were those among the conspirators who 
I he caih .. ^^ <-*re connected by special ties with some of the Peers: 
1^'uli^'c' IVrcy was in the senice of his kinsman, the Earl of 
uurnci. Northumberland; Lord Mordaunt had intrusted his 
children to the charge of Keyes's wife ; Lord Stourton and Lord 
Munteaglc had both married sisters of Tresham. It would be 
impossible for any Catholic to regard with complacency any act 
which would involve in ruin Lord Montague, who had daredto 
stand forth as the champion of his religion in the House of 
Lords, or the young Earl of Arundel, the son of that Earl who 
was honoured above all the Catholic martyrs of the reign oi 
Elizabeth, and who had by James's favour been lately restored 
to his father's honours. Many were the appeals vrhidi 
had been made to Catesby, who was the guiding spirit- 
of the i)lot. Sometimes he answered that the nobility were but 

* atheists, fools, and cowards ' ; at other moments he assured his 
friends that means should be taken to warn them. He had a 
scheme for sending some one to inflict a slight wound on Lord 
Arundel, so as to incapacitate him from leaving his house. It is 
probable that many of the Catholic Peers received hints to absent 
themselves from the oi)ening of the session. But such warn- 
ings could not safely be given to all. Catesby ^"as warmly 
attached to the Earl of Rutland, * but it seemed then he was 
contented to let him go.' Even Catholic peeresses who came 
merely to enjoy the spectacle must be sacrificed, though not with- 
out comjiunction. Mr. Catesby, accordingto Garnet's statement, 

* could not find in his heart to go to see the Lady Derby or the 
Lady Strange at their houses, though he loved them above ali 
others ; because it pitied him to think that they must all die.'* 

Among the plotters was one who had never entered heart 
and soul into the matter. Tresham had, by his father's death, 
•j'rc^iiam lately succeeded to a large family property, and the 
wMvcrs. temper of a man who has just entered into the en- 
joyment of considerable wealth is by no means likely to fit him 
for a consi)irat()r. Catesby's sagacity had here deserted him, 

' Garnct*> Kxaiiiinatiun, March lO, 1606, Hatfield MSS. no, fol. 35. 
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or had perhaps been overpowered by his eagerness to share in 
Tresham's ready money. If we are to believe Tresham him- 
sel(^ he at once remonstrated with his cousin, and reminded 
him that even if they succeeded they would be exposed to the 
fiuy of the enraged nation. He pointed out to him that when 
the organization of the Government was destroyed, the country 
would fell into the hands of the Protestant clergy, who would 
form the only organized body remaining in existence. He ap- 
pears to have given way at last, and to have promised to give 
2,000/. to the cause. 

Tresham pleaded strongly for his brother-in-law, Lord Mon- 
teagle, and when he found that the other conspirators were 
Tittham unwilling to risk their lives by giving him warning, he 
*2^n« probably formed the determination to take the matter 
Lad Moot- into his own hands. He told them that it would be 
necessary for him to go down into Northamptonshire, 
in order to collect the money which they required, and he made 
an appointment with Winter to meet him as he passed through 
Bamet on his retilrn, on October 28 or 29. 

On the 25th, and perhaps on the 26th, he was still in 
London. On one of those days. Winter came to him at his 
lodgings in Clerkenwell, and obtained 100/. from him.^ Shortly 
afterwards he was on his way to Rushton. 

On the 26th, Lord Monteagle ordered a supper to be pre- 
pared at his house at Hoxton, although he had not been there 
for more than twelve months.^ He was a man who had been 

* Declaration of Tresham, Nov. 13, 1605, 5". P, Dom. xvi. 63. 

» This fact, which is distinctly stated by Winter (Exam. Nov. 25, 
1605, G, P, B,)f seems to have been overlooked by Mr. Jardine. It 
strengthens the evidence against Tresham, as it shows that he must have 
been in London within twenty-four hours of the delivery of the letter, if 
be was not there on the very day. It is suspicious that while Tresham 
gave rather a minute account of his proceedings, and mentioned a later 
occasion on which Winter came to him for money, he never spoke of this 
visit in his examinations, as if he had been unwilling to have it known 
that he was in London at the time. 

» Greenway's MS. in Tiemey's Dodd, iv. 50. The King*s History of 
the Gunpowder Plot, Siaie Trials^ ii. 195. Account of the plot drawn up 
by Munck, and corrected by Salisbury, G* P. B,^ Nov. 7, 1605. 
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closely connected with some of the principal conspirators. He 
was himself a Catholic. He had been engaged in Essex's rebel- 
lion, and he had shared in promoting Winter^s journey 
to Spain. ^ It has been susj^ected that even at that 
time he furnished information to the Government However 
this may have been, on the accession of James he gave hi^ 
whole support to the new King. His advances were accept 
and he was admitted to high favour at Court^ 

As he was sitting down to supper, one of his footmen cam 
in, bringing with him a letter which he had been requested 
A letter give to his master by a man whose features he haci^ 
hord^MJnt- t)een unable to distinguish in the dark winter night ^^ 
^^fi''^- Lord Monteagle took the letter, and as soon as he ^ 

had glanced over it, handed it to Ward, one of the gentlemen 
in his service, requesting him to read it The letter was anony- 
mous, and ran as follows : — 

"My lord, out of the love I bear to some of your friends, I 
have a care of your preservation. Therefore I would advise 
you, as you tender your life, to devise some excuse to shift of 
your attendance at this Parliament ; for God and man hath 
concurred to punish the wickedness of this time. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement, but retire yourself into your 
country, where you may expect the event in safety, for though 
there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say they shall receive 
a terrible blow this Parliament, and yet they shall not see who 
hurts them. This counsel is not to be contemned, because it 
may do you good, and can do you no harm, for the danger is 



' Examination of Tresham, Nov. 29, 1605, G. P. B. Note by T. 
Winter, Nov. 25, 1 605, G. P, B, In the calendar, this note is said to 
refer to a message ' relative to the plot,' and it is appended to on exami- 
nation of Winter of the same date, relating to the Gunpowder Plot. This 
nmst be a mistake, though both papers are endorsed in the same hand- 
writing, * 25 9**' 1605. The Examination of Winter.* The two papers 
themselves are not in the same handwriting, and the note evidently 
relates to the Spanish plot of 1602. It must refer, not to anything in the 
examination which is extant, but to a message in another which has been 
lost, and which was mentioned by Tresham in his examination of Nov. 29. 

' Jardinc^ p. 80. 
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pOijt as soon as you have burnt the letter : and I hope God will 
^iveyou the grace to make good use of it, to whose holy protec- 
tion I commend you." * 

Monteagle at once set out for Whitehall, to communicate 
^^e letter to the Government. On his arrival he found 
■^ stakes it Salisbury, just ready to sit down to supper in com- 
whkc- pany with Nottingham, Suffolk, Worcester, and 
Northampton. Monteagle immediately drew him 
iide into another room, and put the letter into his hands, 
'^^though vague rumours had already reached Salisbury's ears 
"^liat some danger was in agitation amongst the Catholics, he 
"^aras at first incHned to think lightly of the matter ;2 but being 
^^rell aware of their discontented state, he determined to 
^^nake further inquiries. Accordingly, he called Suffolk from 
The next room and put the letter before him. As they re-pe- 
jused the paper, it occurred to them that it might probably refer 
to some attempt at mischief by means of gunpowder. Upon 
this Suffolk, to whom, as Lord Chamberlain, all the buildings 
in and around the Parliament House were well known, remem- 
bered that the cellar under the house would be a suitable place 
for the execution of a design of this kind. As soon as Mont- 
eagle had left them, they imparted the discovery to the other 
three lords, who agreed that it would be proper to search the 
cellar before the beginning of the session, but advised that the 
search should be delayed as long as possible, in order that the 
conspirators might not be scared before their plot was fully 
ripe. 

On the 31st, the King, who had been absent at Royston, 
OCL31. returned to London, but it was not till Sunday, 
2**5*^ November 3, that the letter was shown to him. He 
Koysum, at once, if we are to believe the narrative drawn up 
under Salisbury's inspection, came to the same conclusion 
as that which had been come to by his ministers.' By 

* The original is in the G, P. B, There is a copy with all the 
peculiarities of spelling in Jardinty p. 82. 

' Salisbury to Comwallis, Nov. 9, 1605, Winw, ii. 171, compared 
^th Munck*s account, which agrees with it in all important particulars. 

' James, as is well known, took a pleasure in allowing it to be believed 
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his direction, Suffolk, in execution of his office as Lord 
Chamberlain, proceeded about three o'clock on 
and orde» the aftemoon of the following day to go round the 
iSd? '° ^ Parliament House and the adjoining buildings In 
^^^ this search he was accompanied by Monteagle^ wh» 
had joined him at his own request Suffolk, like 
the rest of the Councillors, had no very strong belief in 
the reality of the plot, and was under great apprehensions lest 
he should become an object of general ridicule, if the gun- 
powder for which he was looking proved to be without anj 
real existence. He therefore gave out that he was come to 
look for some stuff of the King's which was in Whynniard** 
keeping, and, finding that Whynniard had let his cellar **> 
a stranger, he contented himself with looking into it witho»^ 
entering. Seeing the piles of coals and faggots, he askiP^ 
to whom they belonged. Fawkes, who had opened tl^-* 
door to him, said that they belonged to Mr. Thomas 
one of His Majesty's Gentlemen Pensioners. Upon 
Percy's name, Suffolk suspected that there was more truth 
the story than he had previously supposed. Monteagle, 
bably wishing to shield Tresham, and hoping to put th 
Government on a wrong scent, suggested that Percy mig^t 
sent the letter. Upon receiving Suffolk's report of what he 
seen, the King ordered that further search should be 
still under the pretence of looking for the stuff which 
missing. 

There was no time to be lost, as the session was to com 
mence on the following morning. About eleven at ni^t, 
Discovery Thomas Knyvett went down to the cellar. At th< 
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TOJldefby ^^^^ ^^ ^'^ "^^^ W Fawkes. He stopped him, 
Kjiyvctt. carefully removing the coals and wood, he came to 
the barrels of gunpowder. Fawkes saw at once that the gam^ 
was up. He made no attempt to excuse himself but confessed 

that he had made the discovery himself. It was not a very difficult one to 
make, and the courtiers probably were discreet enough to hold tlieir 
tongues as to the fact that they had anticipated his conclusions. On the 
other hand, it was certainly absurd to found the inference on the words 
* the danger is past as soon as you have burnt the letter.* 
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that he had intended to blow up the King and the two Houses 

on the following morning. Upon this he was bound hand and 

foot, and taken to Salisbury's lodgings. Such of the Council as 

could be reached at that late hour were summoned to the King's 

bedchamber. James's first thought on hearing of the discovery 

^^ to offer thanks to God for his deliverance. He then 

^ected that the Ix>rd Mayor should be ordered to set a watch 

for the prevention of any outbreak, and that the prisoner should 

^ carefiilly guarded, in order to hinder any attempt at self- 

^^truction. 

A question has often been raised, whether the letter received 
^y Monteagle was, in reality, the first intimation given to him. 
r, ^ That the writer of the letter was Tresham there can 

|j« writer of be no reasonable doubt ^ The character of Tresham, 
the suspicions of his confederates, his own account 
>f his proceedings, all point to him as the betrayer of the secret. 
f any doubt still remained, there is the additional evidence in 
he confidence which was after his death expressed by his 
riends, that if he had survived the disease of which he died, 
le would have been safe from all fear of the consequences of 
he crime with which he was charged.^ This confidence they 
:ould only have derived from himself, and it could only have 
)een founded upon one ground. 

To say the least of it, it is highly probable that Monteagle 
expected the letter on the evening of the 26th. He came out 
Probable Unexpectedly to sup at Hoxton, where he had not 
ntangement been for upwards of a twelvemonth. If there had 
uid Mont- been no communication between him and the writer 
***** of the letter, how could the bearer of it know that he 

vould find one of Monteagle's footmen at so unlikely a spot ? 

* The whole argument is clearly given in yardine^ pp. 83-90. The 
nridence seems to warrant a stronger conclusion than that to which Mr. 
'vdine arrived. It is plain, however, that no doubt remained in his o^^n 
nind. 

• Waad to Salisbury, Dec. 23, 1605, S, P, Dom, xvii. 56. ** His 
Hends were marvellous confident if he had escaped this sickness, and 
lave delivered out words in this place, that they feared not the course of 
ustice." 
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Why, too, hliould Montcaglo, instead of reading the letter him- 
self, have given it to AVard to read aloud? Besides, if Tresham 
had calculated upon the letter alone to deter his brother-in-lgf 
from going down to the House, he would surely have written it 
in plainer terms.* 

The probability is that Tresham, finding that he could not 
persuade Catesby to give a sufficiently distinct warning to 
Monteagle, sought an interview with him himself. If the object 
which they both had before them was to frustrate the whok 
scheme in such a manner as to allow the conspirators tfaemsdvei 
to escape, it is impossible to imagine a more satisfiatctoiy con- 
trivance. The information given was just enough to set tbe 
Government upon preventive measures, but not enou^ to 
enable them to seize the culprits. By giving the letter to 
Ward, Monteagle conveyed the intelligence to a man who 

likely to warn the conspirators of the discovery of their i 

Ward being Winter's friend, would be certain to inform him ^ 
what had happened.^ There could be little doubt that, u] 
receipt of this intelligence, they would take to flight 

' The greater part of this argument is abridged from Mr. Jaidiue*!, ^ 
which there is scarcely anything to be added, pp. 90-93. 

' The excited feelings under which the letter was written, and 
desire to keep the middle ground between telling too little and telling 
much, may account for the obscurity of its style. Besides H^*^ing 
Monteagle was acquainted with TreshamV intention of writing the I 
Mr. Jardine adopts Green way's opinion that the Government, or at 
Salisbury, was acquainted with the manoeuvre. **Manyconsideratiani| 
he says, ** tend to confirm the opinion expressed by Greenway in his nar 
rative, that the particulars of the plot had been fully revealed to 
Salisbury by Monteagle, who was supposed by Greenway and the con«^ 
spirators to have received a direct communication from Tresham, 
that the letter was a mere contrivance of the Government to conceal 
means by which their information had really been obtained " (Arek^toL 
xxix. loi). 

In this theory I am unable to concur. The arguments by whidi it i 
supported seem to me to be weak, and there are difficulties in the way of 
its recepdon which appear to be insuperable. 

Mr. Jardinc's first argument is that Monteagle 'received 500^ per 
annum for his life and 200/. in fee farm rents,* which he considers to be 
extravagant over-payment, ' upon the supposition that the only senrioe he 
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t of this scheme was successful. Either by arrangement, 
onsequence of his own friendship for Winter, Ward only 
waited till the next day to slip round to his lodgings 
and to tell him all that he knew. On the following 
morning Winter went out to White Webbs, a house 
in Enfield Chase, where Catesby was to be found, 
and entreated him to give up the enterprise, and to 
tie country. Catesby received the news with astonishing 

I was delivering to the Council xn obscure anonymous letter, 
: did not understand.' (Ibid. p. 100,) 

ly, if the lettei really was the means of discovering the plot, we 
rstand that the Government would not have scanned Very closely 
ire of the means by which they had been saved. B«Mde9, there 
iitional reasons for valuing Monteagle's services highly. It soon 
proliabte that several other Catholics had received similar warnings, 

less obscure, and of all these not one, except Monteagle, had 
ed the matter to the Council, 
ther argument used by Mr. Jardinc, though he acknowledges that 

enlitl^ lo much weight, is, that Monteagle was one of the Com. 
ts for proroguing Parliament on October 3, thoi^h he had not 
\j been employed on similar occasions. He thinks it probable 
nes and his Council wished to secure the Commissioners from 
lown up on that occasion, by exposing a relative of some of the 
.tors lo danger. 

he first place the conspirators wanted lo blow up the Kitig and 
liimenl, and were not likely <o sloop lo such small game is halfa 
riTy Councillors ; in the second place it is admitted that whatever 
{le knew, he learned from Tresham. But Tiesham himself knew 

of ihe plot till eleven days after the prorogation. 

only really important aigument is drawn from the conduct of the 
nent towards Tresham. On November 7 questions were put to 

in which the names of certain persons were proposed 10 him, and 
asked whether they shared in the plot. Among these Tresham's 
:curs. ' Yet, though a proclamation was issued on that very day 
the others, Tresham's name is not mentioned in it ' (Jardine, Nar- 
p, 120). On the gib, Fawkes expressly mentioned him as an 
lice ; yet, although he could have been arrested at any moment, he 

brought before the Council for examination till Ihe lath. 
i certainly would give some weight to Mr. Jatdine's theory, that 
etnmcnt wanted to spare him, if there were not very strong remons 
nake us seek for an explanation in another direction. In the first 

nflblk't behaviour on the 4th looks like that of a man who knew 
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coolness. He decided to wait till the 30th, when Fawkcs, who 
was in the countrj-, was expected to Join them. They would 
then send him to examine the cellar, and they would be guided 

nothing more iirihc plot thn.n whit was on the face orihc leUei. Batifll 
\i s3ii1 lhn.1 Salisbury nlnnc was behind the scenes. il remiuns to be slioni 
whst cimccivnble mcilivc^ he cnn have hod fr^r the port which heltaip- 
•^f.ci\ in have octuil. Can it be supposed (hat Trctham bioughl him in- 
fonnnlinn which wns so scanty Ihal he was unable to seize the conspiralto 
liefore Ihuir llight from Loniion ? This infonnalion, too, must have ben 
(if such a charactuc Ihal, although Sali<>hury was able In issue a proclanu- 
lion for Ihe ajiptchcnsiun of Percy on the 5lh, he was unable lo name anl ! 
nf the other conspirators till the 7th. If Tresham had lenlly come vitb 
such a lame story as it is necmsary to suppose — if he really saw Salisbu>1 
lieforc the z6th of October- he would immedialcty have liecn sent to it** 
Tower, ami jirobnbly tortured till he consented to reveal the names " 
his accomplices. It Ik ]il,-iin that, with the exception of the namesofPerCl 
and Fawkes, not a single name was known to the Government till tfc* 
Jth. And yet, il is for this that Tiesham was to be so highly fivonre-*^ 
It is olivious that whoever invented the scheme of the letter did so with 
view [II Ihe CNCajie of the conspirators. Salisbury was accused by his co^' 
temprirarieii of inventing the whole plot, with a view to gain favour by h -^ 
supposeil cleverness in delecting il. Absurd as Ibis charge was, it '^ 
hanlly more alisunt than a theory which makes him to be the inventor erf 
scheme which w-as admirably adapted to enable the conspirators to escap^^ 
and by which he ilid not even succeed in discovering their names. 

On the oihcr hand, the suspicious circumstances are capable of an kt:^ 
planatiim. The information of the names must have readied the Govern. - 
ment on the 7lh, or late on the 6lh. I'eihaps Montengle gave Ihem uf^ 
when Ihe whole pint had liroken down. Perhaps they were learned froir» 
some other source. 

At lir^I, Ihe Government would lie unwilling lo arrest Treshain, as beinf 
Monteagle's brother-in-law. He had not taken flight, and Ihey knew thai 
they could have him when ihey wanted him. When the news came that so 
many of Ihc plotters hod been killed, Treshom's evidence became important, 
and he was accorilingly sent for on the izlh. When he was dead, the 
Government may have thought il belter to allow him to be attainted with 
the others. They must have suspected that Monteagle knew more of Ihe 
]ilot than he bad ,ivowed, and they may have Ihoughl that to except hit 
lirolhcc'in-law from (he attainder would expose him to suspicion. 

There is in Add. AfSS. 19,40a, fol. 143, a curious letter of Monleaf;Ie's, 
written to as-iure Ihc King of his desire lo l>ccome a Protestant. It 11 
andatol, but it would hardly have lieen without reference to the plot, if il 
had been written subsequently to 1605. 
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' his report Meanwhile, their suspicions naturally turned 
pon Tresham as the traitor. They expected him to pass 
uongh Bamet at two in the afternoon of the 29th, and it had 
leen arranged that Winter should meet him there. Tresham, 
Kwever, shrank from seeing any of his fellow-conspirators, and 
Ught eagerly at any plan which would save him from their 
ftsence even for four-and-twenty hours. He accordingly sent 
'Winter to inform him that he had postponed his journey, and 
^ that he should not pass through Bamet till the 30th. 
He said nothing of the hour at which he was to pass, 
d pushing on got through at eight in the morning, long before 

was expected. He had not secured immunity for any long 

^ time ; the next day the unhappy man was doomed 

to see the detested face of Winter at his lodgings 

London. He had come to request his presence at Bamet 

the following day. Tresham did not dare to refuse. At 
ji^ the appointed time he went to Bamet, where he 
found Catesby and Winter waiting for him. They at 
::e chained him with having written the letter. They in- 
ided, as it was said, to poniard him at once if he gave room 

the slightest suspicion.' He showed, however, so bold a 
t, and swore so positively that he knew nothing of the matter, 

' DecIaralioD of Tresham, Nov. 13, S. F. Dem. xvi. 33. Confts^on 

r. Winter, Nov. 33, G. P. B, J ardine, Aarra/nv, p. 96, from Green- 

r^HS. 

A Calendar of Ihe proceedings of these days maybe useful : — 

Sil. Oct. 26 Monleagle receives the letter. 

Sun. „ 17 Ward informs Winter, 

Mon. „ 28 Winter informs Calesby. 



Wed. „ 30 


Tresham returns. Fawkes examines the cellar, 


Th. „ 3r 


Wbler summons Tresham. 


Fri. Nov. I 


Meeting of Tiesham with Catesby and Winter. 


Sat „ 2 


Wbter meets Tresham at Lincoln's Inn. 


Sun. „ 3 


Meeting behind St. Clement's. 


Mon. „ 4 


Percy goes to SLon, Fawkes taken. 


Tu. „ S 


Flight of the conspirators. 


Wed. „ 6 


Arrival al Huddinglon at a p.m. 


Th. „ 7 


Arrival at Holbeche at 10 p.m. 


Fri „ 8 


Capture at Holbeche. 
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tliai ir.cv k-: Mm l;o. He aL^ain ])rL'ssc(l them to let the iiinticr 
(\xo\\ at lea.st tor the i)resent, and to take refuge in Flanders. 
He toiind that his entreaties were all in vain. In 
M'ir^t rs fact, Fawkes had been sent up to Ix)ndon to examine 
'^ihriip their the cellar, and upon his rej)ort that he had found 
'''''■ ever}*thing in the state in which he had left it, they 

came to the ( i)n( lusion that the Government had attached no 
weight to Monteagle's representations, and that the conspirators 
would incur no real danger by persisting in their original plaa 

On the next day. Winter was again despatched to Tresham 
for money, and was quieted with loo/. Tresham again pressed 
him to fly, and assured him that Salisbur)- was ac- 
quainted with all their secrets, and that he had laid 
everything before the King. Uj^on hearing this, Winter carried 
the news to Catesby, who was at last shaken by this new intel- 
ligence, and made up his mind to fly. Before taking this last 
ste]>, however, he would confer with Percy, who was exi)ectcd 
to arrive shortly from the North, where he had been engaged 
in collecting the Karl of Northumberland's rents. 

Accordingly, on the evening of November 3, a meeting wfli^ 
held at the same house behind St. Clement's in which th^ 
Nov. :?. original conspirators had taken their oath of secrecy 
Mtriins: eighteen months before. Those five men now mc^ 
cionuM!i'<. again in the same place. Christopher Wright ^n-a^ 
the only other i)erson present. Upon hearing all that hatJ 
jKissed, Percy insisted upon their continuing steadfast. Th^ 
conspirators could not tear away from their breasts a hope which 
had, by long cherishing, become a part of themselves, and they 
allowed themselves to be i)ersuaded by his earnest entreaties. 
Fawkes, with a rare self-devotion, which, even in such a cause 
as this, commands our admiration, went doA^-n to the cellar and 
occu])ied his j^ost as usual. Rokewood and Keyes were also in 
Tx)ndon, but it does not appear whether they were told that the 
plot had been discovered. 

j^Tj,^. ^ On Monday afternoon Fawkes was still at his post. 

Fawkes After Suffolk and Monteacle had left him, he may 

rem.iiiJN at o i j 

his post. possibly have thought that the danger was over. 
About ten o'clock he received a visit from Keyes, who brought 
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t watch which Percy had bought for him, in order that he 
night know how the hours were passing during that anxious 
ib^L' Within an hour after the time when Keyes left him, 
be ms a hopeless prisoner, and all his schemes were blown for 
erer lo the winds. 

Early on Tuesday morning the chief conspirators were flying 
It foil gallop along the road to Lady Catesby's house at Ashby 
J St Legers. Utterly disheartened by the conscious- 

•^itilw ness of failure, they yet instinctively followed out the 
plan which they had determined upon whilst success 
Memed still within their grasp. Catesby and John Wright were 
■he first to get away. At five on the morning of the 5th, Chris- 
•oito Wright burst into Winter's lodgings with the tidings that 
)ll was at an end. He then went out to reconnoitre, and re- 
timed with the assurance that the news was only too true. He 
"pin went out to find Percy, whose name was now known Ic 
■he Government as that of the tenant of the cellar. These twc 
pUoped off together. Some hours later they were followed by 
«yes and Rokewood, the latter of whom did not leave London 
*fcre ten oclock.* 

Thomas Winter was the last to fly He determined to see 
"* himself how matters stood. He coolly made his way to the 
8*tes of the palace, which he found strictly guarded. He then 
***ttnpted to reach the Parliament House, but was stopped by 
"**C guard in the middle of King Street. As he returned, he 
•^itd men in the crowd talking of the treason which had been 
***C0Tered. Finding that all was known, he took horse and 
^'Uowed his companions in their flight. He seems to have 
•een the only one of them who did not hurry himself ; for 
). though he could not have left London at a much 

later hour than Rokewood, he did not overtake the 
■SJt of the party till Wednesday evening, when he found them 
)t Huddington. 

About three miles beyond Highgate, Keyes was overtaken 
by Rokewood. Further on he contrived to slip away from 
■ Declantion of Fxwkts, Nov. 16, 1605, G. P. B. 
* Rokewood's Exambalion, Dec. 3, 1605, G. P. B. Euuninatioii of 
R. Rooki and Elizabeth Mor«, Nov. 5, 1605, S. P. Dtm. vn. il, 13. 
VOL. 1 S 
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iiim, and to conceal himself till he was captured, a few dap 
j^^ later. The speed at which Roltewood was riding 

enabled him to come up with Percy and Christophet 
Wright, about forty miles down the road. A little beyood 
Brickhill they overtook John Wright and Catesby. In hot 
haste all five pressed on, as men press on who are flying fa 
their lives. So excited were they, that Percy and John Wriglit 
tore off their cloaks and threw them into the hedge, in order 
that they might ride the faster. 

Whilst these men were thus riding their desperate race, 
Digby was calmly carrying out his instructions, in complete 
The huniEi. 'g"0'''i"ce of the failure of his associates. He came 
niDuri- to the hunting at Dunchurch, accompanied byhii 

uncle, Sir Robert Digby, of Coleshill. Grant brought 1 
with him three of his own brothers, a neighbour named Morgan, | 
and a third brother of the Winters. Late in the evening Robot 
Winter rode in, followed by Robert Acton, a neighbour, wliom 
he had jiersuaded to join him, and by Stephen and Humphrey 
Littleton, of Holbeche, in Staffordshire. These two had been 
induced to come in the hope^hat one of them might obtain t 
commission in the force which Catesby had been ostensibly 
levying for the Archduke. All the gentlemen who arrived were 
accom[ianied by their servants. The number of persons present 
was about eighty.' Winter left the Littletons at Dunchurch, 
and rode on to Ashby with some others of his companions. He 
expected that he would thus be the first to hear the good news 
from Catesby, who was sure to bring the tidings to his mother's 
house. ^ 

About six in the evening Catesby arrived at Ashby. He 
called for Winter to come out to him, and there he poured out 

' Examination of J. Fowes. Enclosed in a letter of the Sheriff and 
Justices of Warwicltahire to those of Worcestershire, Nov. 6, G. P. B. 

' Esaminalion of Francis Grant. Enclosed in aleMet of the Stieriffof 
Warwickshire to Salisbury, Nov. 7, G. P. B. Examination of R. Tliggiiu, 
enclosed in a IcUer of Ihe Justices of Warwickshire to Salisbury, Nov. 11, 
G. P. B. Examination of R. Jackson, enclosed in a leller of the Sheriff 
of Northamptonshire to .Salisbury, Nov. 8, S. P. Dom. xvi, 38, R. Winter 
to the Lords Commissioners, Jon, 21, i6o(S, G. P, B. 
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to him the whole wretched story of failure and despair. Winter 

Cixtsby's saw at once that all hope was at an end, and 

Shby ^ advised instant surrender. Catesby, who had waded 

i^f«- far deeper into treason than his adviser, refused to 

hear of it, and decided upon riding off to Dunchurch, for the 

purpose of consulting with his friends. Bates, who lived at a 

fittle distance from the house, was sent to Rugby to act as 

guide to some of Catesby's party, who had been left there. 

On his arrival at Dunchurch, Catesby called Digby aside, 
smd told him ' that now was the time to stir for the Catholic 
cause.' He had, indeed, failed to blow up the Parliament 
House, but both the King and Salisbury were dead, so that if 
they were only steadfast in asserting their claims, he * doubted 
not but they might procure themselves good conditions.' He 
assured him that the Littletons would be able to assist them 
with a thousand men, and that Robert Winter's father-in-law, 
John Talbot of Grafton, would undoubtedly join them with a 
bige force as soon as he heard that they were in arms.^ 

These falsehoods imposed upon the weak mind of Digby. 
With most of the others they failed entirely. Sir Robert Digby 
lode off indignantly, and tendered his services to the Govem- 
Qient Humphrey Littleton refused to follow them, and several 
more, esjjecially of the servants, took every opportunity which 
offered itself of slipping away unobserved. The remainder de- 
termined to make the best of their way to Huddington, in hopes 
of raising the Catholics of the neighbourhood. They would 
then pass on into "Wales, where they expected to be joined by 
large numbers of insurgents.^ 

As they rode along they remembered that at Warwick there 
was a stable, in which they would be able to find fresh horses, 
^-^ ^ which they might carry off in exchange for the tired 
fcw»e» « ones on which some of the company were mounted. 
Robert Winter, who, as he had never joined in the 
actual operations, had not sufficiently realised his position as a 
conspirator, remonstrated against this breach of the law. " Some 
of us," was Catesby's answer, " may not look back." " But," 

' Examination of Sir E. Digby, Nov. 19, 1605, S. P, Dom, xvi. 94. 
' Examination of Garnet, March 12, 1606, S, P, Dom, xix. 40. 

S2 
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said Winter, "othere, I ho|>e, may, and therefore, I pray yon, 
let this alone," "AMiat! hast thou any hope, Robin ?"ns 
the TL-ply ; " I assure thee there is none that knoweth of tfiif 
anion but shall perish." Rokewood, too, fell indisposed to 
join in horse-stealing, especially as he was himself well-monnte4 
and rode on hcfore them towards Grant's house at Noriwook 
At three in the morning the rest of the party rejoined him that 
ujion their fresh horses, but they only remained long enough 
to take away about fifty muskets and a fresh supply of powder 
and ball. Tlicy then rode on, tired as they were, to Hudding- 
ton. where they arrived, weary and desponding, at two o'clock 
^._ ^ in the afternoon of the 6tli ;' having despatched 
Bates, as they left Norbrook, to Coughton, with 1 
letter for Father Garnet, in which their condition was described, 
and his advire was asked. 

Hales found Garnet at Coughton, and gave him the letter. 
While he «as reading it. Father Greenway came in, and, upon 
hearing (he news, offered to accompany Bates to Huddingtoa 
l']H^n llieir arri\-al, Catesbj', catching sight of the priest's bee, 
exfla lined, that 'here at least was a gentleman who would Ii»e 
and tiic with them.' * After a conference with Catesby and 
iNi.ii.TT«.f,ii I'orry, Greenway rode away to Hindlip, a house about 
w s."'m "^"^'^ miles from Huddington, belonging to a Catholic 
ALinRi,"! gentleman of the name of Abir^on, who had often 
offered a roftigc lo priests flying from persecution. It was in 
vain that he tried lo gain him to the cause.* Abington would 
willingly have sheltered him if he had been seeking a refuge for 
himself, but he immediately refused to take any part in treason. 
The main hojie of the cons])irators was now to oblain 
■^^<& IjH..! t'l'-" assistance of John Talbot, whose daughter was 
ofc.ifioti. married to Rolwrt Winter. He was one of the 
wealthiest of the Catholic laity,* and was a man of considerable 

' 1':\niiiin»liun of Gertnule Winter, Nov. 7, G. P. B. 

• KxaiiiEnaiiim of Hales, Jan. 13, 1606, C. P. B. Declsnition of H. 
Morgan, Jan. 10. G. P. P. 

• Kxaminaliun of Oldcornc, March 6, G. P. B. 

• ill' was itnc or those who paid the 30/. Rne, as was Thiockmoiton, 
the ownct tff Cuughlon. 
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influence, as the representative of the younger branch of the 
fmiily of the Earl of Shrewsbury.^ Soon after their arrival at 
Huddington, Catesby and John Wright pressed Winter to 
write to his father-in-law. Winter, who knew him well, 
positively refused, telling them ' that they did not know him, 
for the world would not draw him from his allegiance.** Even 
if his loyalty had not been steadfast, so wealthy a man was the 
last person likely to take part in a hopeless insurrection. 

In the evening the fugitives were joined by Thomas Winter. 
On the following morning the whole company, now reduced by 
jj^ desertion to about thirty-six persons, were present 
r&d^Vo at mass.' After its conclusion, they all confessed 
to the priest, who was a Father Hammond. He 
iras aware of their late proceedings, but does not seem to have 
considered that there was anything in them which needed 
absolution. At least Bates naively stated that when he con- 
fessed on this occasion it was only for his sins, and not for any 
other particular cause. 

After they had thus cleared their consciences, they rode off 
to Stephen Littleton's house, at Holbeche, in Staffordshire, 
Xbefagi- taking with them ten of Winter's servants. As they 
^H^!di P^^ssed by Hewell Grftige, the house of Lord 
G««ni«. Windsor,^ they broke into it by force, and took all 
the armour which they could find, supplying those of the 
company who needed it, and putting that for which they had 
00 immediate use into a cart, which followed them. 

It was all to no piurpose. Not a soul was willing to share 
their fisite. Whilst they were at Lord Windsor's a number of 
countrymen came to them and asked them what they meant to 
do. Catesby, in return, asked them to go with him. This was 
no answer, and they again asked what he intended to do. He 

' His son succeeded to the earldom on the extinction of the elder branch 
in 161 7. 

• R. Winter to the Lords Commissioners, Jan. 21, 1606, G. P. B, 

• Examination of J. Flower and Stephen Kirk, enclosed by Sir E. 
Leigh to the Council, Nov. 9, G, P. B, Examination of Bates, Dec 4, 

a p. B. 

• Examination of W. Ellis, Nov. 21, G, P. B. 
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saw ihat nothing could be done with them, and conlented 
himself with saying thai he was for ' God and the counny.' 
' And we,' said his questioner, ' are for God and the King, lod 
the country,' and turned his back upon him. 

About ten o'clock at night they arrived at Holbeche, whidi 
was situated just over the borders of Staffordshire, about two 
ThwairTvc iTii'^s from Stourbridge. Many of their followm 
ni Hoihtcht. [,3(3^ jj, gpjte of all tiieir precautions, dropped aw^ 
from their ranks. The Sheriff of Worcestershire was following 
them, with all the forces of the county ; and the Sheriff of 
Staffordshire might soon be expected to bar their further 
progress. Flight had now become impossible, and hope of 
gathering fresh strength there was none. Early on the follow- J 
ing morning they were deserted by Sir Everard 
Digby. Desperate as their case wa.<i, they determined 
to make one more effort to get help from Talbot Accordingly, 
Thomas Winter and Stephen Littleton were despatched M) 
Grafton.' They found the old man at home, who at ona 
drove them out of his presence. On their return, they vere 
met by one of Winter's servants, who told them that a terrible 
ThearciJtni accident had occurred, and that some of their 
"' """^'■■'"^- number had been killed.' Upon this Littleton 
lost heart and rode away, inviting Winter to accompany him. 
Winter, like a brave man as he was, answered that he would 
first find Catesby's body and bury it before he thought of 
himself. On entering the house, he found that his friends 
were more frightened than hurt The gunpowder which they 
had brought with them had been wetted in crossing the Slour, 
and they were engaged in drying some of it when a hot coal 
fell into it. Catesby and Rokewood were slightly injured by 
the explosion. Grant suffered more severely, his face and 
hands being much burnt Their terror was extreme ; they fan- 
cied they saw in the accident the finger of God's Providence, 
bringing vengeance ujwn them by the same means as that by 

■ Examinaiion of J. Talbol, Dec. 4, G. P. B. Enunination of T. 
Winier. Dec. 5, G. P. B. 

' Confession of T. Winter, Nov. 33, G. P. B. Examination of Bites, 
Dec 4, G. P. B. Greenway's MS. in Tiemey's Dedd. iv. 53, 
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which they had planned to take away the hves of so many of 
their fellow-creatures. John Wright, who was himself unhurt, 
'stepped up to Catesby and cried out, " Woe worth the time that 
we have seen this day ! " and called for the rest of the powder, 
that they might blow themselves all up. Robert Winter left 
the house and fled ; he was immediately followed by Bates. 

As soon as Thomas Winter entered the house, he asked 
what they meant to do. They all answered with one voice, 
that they meant to die there. Winter assured them that he 
would share their fate. The remainder of the time which was 
left to them they spent in prayer before a picture of the Virgin, 
acknowledging now, at last, that they had been guilty of a 
great sin. 

About eleven the Sheriff arrived. His men began firing 

into the house. Winter, who went out into the court to meet 

Nov. 8. them, was wounded by a shot in the shoulder. John 

t^^iriff ^"g^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ w^^ ^^ shot dead, and im- 
Beaih of the mediately afterwards, his brother fell by his side, 
two Wrights, Rokewood dropped, wounded in four or five places. 
Upon this, Catesby begged Winter to stand by him, that they 
might die together. "Sir," was the answer, "I have lost the 
use of my right arm, and I fear that will cause me to be taken." 
As they stood near each other, Catesby and Percy 
Catesby and fell, the Same bullet passing through the bodies of 

^' both. Catesby was able to crawl on his knees to 

the picture of the Virgin, which he took in his arms, and died 
kissing and embracing it Percy lived for two or three days 
longer. The assailants rushed in, and found the two wounded 
The rest men. Winter and Rokewood. They carried them 
■retaken. Qff ^ prisoners, with Grant and Morgan and the 
few servants who had remained faithful to their masters.* The 
other conspirators were picked up here and there in their 
various hiding-places, most of them in the course of the next 
few days. 

It b impossible not to feel some satisfaction that so many 
of the original conspirators escaped the scaffold. Atrocious as 
the whole undertaking was, great as must have been the moral 

> T. Lawley to Salisbury, Nov. 14, Add. MSS, 5495. 
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obliquity of their minds before they could have conceit 
such a project, there was at least nothing me 
ihco.1.- or selfish about them. They had boldly risked th« 
^"^- ij^es for what they honestly believed to be the cause< 
God and of their countiy. Theirs was a crime which it woul 
never have entered into the heart of any man to commit wi 
K'as not raised above the low aims of the ordinary crimitu 
Yet, for all that, it was a crime bom of ignorance. Cate^ 
and his associates saw the hard treatment to which tit 
Catholics were subjected. They saw in James and his Pro 
testant Parliament the oppressors of their Church, They (b« 
not see the causes which made this oppression possible, cause 
which no destruction of human life could reach, and whid 
were only too certain to be intensified by the wanton destmc 
tion which they had resolred to spread around. 

If the criminality of their design was hidden from the eye 
of the plotters, it was not from any ambitious thoughts of thi 
consequences of success to themselves. When Watson and hi 
associates formed their plans, visions floated before their eyt 
in which they saw themselves installed in the highest offices ( 
the State. In the expressions of these conspirators not a singl 
word can be traced from which it can be inferred that thi 
cherished any such thoughts. As far as we can judge, theywoii 
have been ready, as soon as the wrongs of which they con 
plained had been redressed, to sink back again into obscurit 
One thing was wanting, that they should see their atrocrioi 
design in the light in which we see it Even this was voud 
safed to some of them. In their time of trouble wisdom can 
to them. \\'hen they saw themselves alone in the world, whi 
even their Catholic brethren spurned them from their house 
their thoughts turned to reconsider their actions, and to doul 
whether they had been really, as they had imagined, lightit 
in the cause of God. In such a franie of mind, the accidei 
with the gunpowder at Holbeche turned the scale, and place 
before them their acts as they really were. With such though 
on their minds, they passed away from the world which tlw 
had wronged to the presence of Him who had seen their gui 
and their repentance alike; 
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THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 



^N the morning of November 5, the news of the great de- 

^'^'etaiice ran like wildfire along the streets of London. The 

j^ suspicions of the people were naturally directed 

'^ against the Spaniards who happened to be in the 

^'ty, and especially against the Spanish Ambassador. If 

^^^^asures had not been promptly taken, it might have gone ill 

^th the object of the popular dislike.^ In the evening all the 

^Us were ringing, and the sky was reddened with the bonfires 

^hich were blazing in every street.* 

On the following morning Fawkes was carried to the Tower, 

*he King, hearing that he refused to implicate any of his ac- 

j^ ^ complices, sent a string of questions to which he was 

^sttminatioQ required to answer, and ordered that, if he refused, 

he should be put to the torture,^ though recourse was 

^ot to be had to the rack unless he continued obstinate. These 

Questions were put to him on the same afternoon, but nothing 

^as obtained from him beyond a fictitious account of his own 

origin and life. He still insisted that his name was Johnson. 

At first the Government had only received sufficient infor- 

• Waad to Salisbury, Nov. 5, G, P. B. 

• Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 7, S, P, Donu xvi. 23. 

' Tortare, though unknown to the common law, had, for upwards of a 
«entary, been frequently used to extract evidence. The infliction of it was 
considered to be part of the Royal prerogative, which enabled the King 
to override the common law. It could, therefore, be employed only by 
•express command of the King, or of the Council acting in his name. (See 
Jaidme On the Use of Torture in th€ Criminal Law of Engiand,) 
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matir>n to enaMc.' them to issue a proclamation for the arrest of 
Percy. On the 7th they obtained, from some iin- 
' '■ known source, intelligence which put them in posses- 
sion of the names of the other conspirators. A proclamation 
was set forth, in which the names of all of them were mentioned, 
excepting Tresham, who was still in London, and on whom the 
Government could lay their hands whenever they pleased. On 
the same da) Fawkes was again examined, probably after one 
of those gentler tortures which James had recommended. He 
gave some further jiarticulars of the plot, and acknowledged that 
his name was Fawkes J 

On the Sth, the day of the final catastrophe at Holbeche^ 

much additional information was obtained from him. The 

next day he was undoubtedly subjected to torture of no 

" ^^'^' .common severity. The signature which he aflSxedto 
his examination is \\Titten in a trembling broken hand, as by a 
man who had lost all command over his limbs. The motive for 
the employment of torture was the hoi>e that it might be possible 
to trace the connection which was suspected to exist between- 
the conspirators and the priests. Fawkes admitted that th^ 
design had been communicated to Owen, who, as he knew, was 
safe in Flanders, beyond the power of the English Government 
He acknowledged that the conspirators had, after taking the 
oath of secrecy, received the sacrament fi-om the hands of 
Gerard ; but he exj)ressly added that Gerard knew nothing of 
their intentions. With respect to Garnet, he only stated that 
they had used his house in Enfield Chase as a rendezvous.* 

Nov. to. ^^ Sunday a solemn thanksgiving was offered 

The Bishop in all the churches. The news of the occurrences 
ter> sermon, at Holbeche, which had been received that very 

Nov. 12. morning, was given to the public by the Bishop of 

• The King's words were, * The gentler tortures are to be first used unto 
him, ct sic per iryadiis ad hna tenditur^ and so God speed your good work.' 
The King to the Lords Commissioners, Nov. 6, G, P. B, Sir E. Hoby 
wrote to Sir T. Edmondes, * Since Johnson's being in the Tower, he be- 
ginnelh to sj^eak Fnglish, and yet he was never upon the rack, but only 
by the arms upright ' {Court and Times of James I. i. 53). The letter is 
dated Nov. 19, but wa.s evidently written piecemeal. This part was ap- 
parently written on the evening of the 7th, or the morning of the Sth. 

2 Examination of Fawkes, Nov, 9, G. P. B, 
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I iLochester. On the uth Thomas Winter arrived, and by de- 
1 pees the particulars, which were still unknown, were wormed 

f him and those of his fellow -conspirators who survived. 
I TiBtDo'i Among those who were thus examined was Tres- 

is ham. He was not sent for till the izth. It is 
possible that he was spared out of regard for Mont- 
:, until, by the death of so many witnesses, his testimony 
' «as rendered indispensable. If Salisbury still had any wish 
to treat him favourably, this wish was not shared by others at 
the Court. There were many who were already eager for the 
" ' n of the spoil. Within a day or two of !iis committal. 
Sir Thomas Lake had obtained from the King a promise of one 
ofhis manors in the event of his conviction.' 

The great object of the Government now was to obtain evi- 
(tence against the priests. Of their connection with the great 
spiracy it soon became evident that Tresham knew nothing, 
^i he might be able to tell something of the share which they 
"^ taken in the mission to Spain in i6oz. He was examined 
" 's point, and after flatly denying that he knew anything 
"' the matter at all, was finally brought to confess, not only his 
j^*n share in the transaction, but that both Garnet and Greenway 
"*d been made aware of what was being done.^ 

During these days he was seized by the disease under which 
''c gradually sank. He had no reason to complain of his treat- 
ment During his illness his wife was allowed to remain with 
^im, and his servant Vavasour was also permitted to have 
Access to him at all times.^ 

On December 5, Coke, in searching Tresham's chamber 
at the Temple, came upon a manuscript bearing the 
title of 'A Treatise on Equivocation,'* in which 
the Jesuit doctrine concerning the lawfulness of giving false 
evidence under certain circumstances was advocated. Tresham, 

' The King to Dorset, Nov. iS. S. P. Dem. xvi, 86. 

' Elimination of Tresham, Nov. 29, G. P. B. 

' Would this have been allowed if he had been, as Mr, Jardine sup- 
poses, Ihe depositary of an important State secret ? 

' This copy, made by Vavasour, is in the Bodleian Library, and has 
been published by Mr. Jardine. 
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who had alrc:ady given proof how apt a scholar he had becoot 
in that evil school in which he had been brought up, was ion 
to give another proof of how completely he had masteted Ik 
jjrinciples of this book. On the 9th he was questiaoid 
■ * about the book, and made a statement profesoi^a 
ignorance of all circumstances connected with it, whkh he 
could hardly have expected to be believed As the days passed 
on, and he felt more and more that he was a dying man, be 
was haunted by remorse for his acknowledgment that Garnet 
had been acquainted with the mission to Spain. He deter- 
mined to crown his life with a deliberate falsehood. One or 
two d.iys bt-fore hjs death he dictated to Vavasour a declaiadon ' 
in which he not only aflinned that Garnet had taken no part 
in the negotiations, but, as if in mere recklessness of lying, h^ 
added that he had neither seen him nor heard from him iv^ 
sixteen years.' He died on the aand, leaving it 1.^^ 
his last charge to his wife to forward this dedaiatioer* 
to Salisbury. She did so, and the ridiculous untruth of tb^^ 
statement thus volunteered must have weighed much apuns^* 
any reasons for treating his memory with leniency. Hence- ' 
forward his name appears on the same footing as that of the 
other conspirators. His body, according to the barbarous prac- 
tice of those times, was beheaded, and his head was exposed to 
the public gaze at Northampton.* 

On January 27 the surviving conspirators, Fawkes, the two 
Winteni, Keyes, Bates, Rokewood, Grant, and Digby, were 
i6ot. brought up for trial in Westminster Hall, in the 
T/wrfihe P'^'^sence of an immense concourse of spectatcvs.* 
pioii^r*. Digby alone pleaded Guilty. The others pleaded 
Not Guilty, not with any hope of obtaining an acquittal, but in 
order to have an opportunity of contradicting some statements 
of minor importance contained in the indictment The maio 
facts were too plain to be denied, and Coke had no difficulty 
in obtaining a verdict against the prisoners. Digby having 
stated that promises had been broken with the Catholics, 
' Coku to Satisburf, Maich Z4, 1606, G. P. B, 
' rhclippcs lo Owen, Dec. 1605, S. P. Dem. xvii. 63. 
• Slate TriaJi, ii. 193. 
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Kortfaampton rose and denied that the King had ever made 

them any promise at all before he came to England — an asser- 

tim which was certainly untrue. Salisbury drew a distinction 

between promises of toleration, or permission to enjoy the free 

Qerdse of their religion, and promises of exemption from fines,* 

t distinction which has often been lost sight of. When, how- 

eier, he proceeded to say that, in answer to the deputation 

which had waited upon the Council in July 1603, nothing 

more had been promised than that the arrears then accruing 

should be remitted, he said what he must have known to be 

*Ditnie. The promise had been that, as long as the Catholics 

"tiiiained loyal, no fines should be levied ; and this promise 

'^ been broken. 

On the 31st, Digby, Robert Winter, Grant, and Bates were 

^3iecuted in St Paul's Churchyard. On the following day 

Fawkes, Thomas Winter, Rokewood, and Keyes 

suffered death at Westminster. As far as we know, 

these men, unlike those who perished at Holbeche, 

died in the firm persuasion that they were suffering 

as martyrs in the cause of God. As they passed 

abng the streets, each of them, according to custom, dragged 

upon his separate hurdle, even these iron men must have 

longed for some sympathy as they looked up at the long line 

of hostile faces. Nor was this altogether withheld from them : 

as the miserable procession passed along the Strand, they came 

to the house in which Rokewood's wife was lodging. She had 

not shunned the spectacle, but had placed herself at an open 

window. Her husband, catching sight of her, begged her to 

pray for him. Without faltering, she answered : " I will ! I 

will ! and do you offer yourself with a good heart to God and 

your Creator. I yield you to Him with as full an assurance 

that you will be accepted of Him as when He gave you to me." * 

The whole story of the plot, as far as it relates to the lay 

conspirators, rests upon indisputable evidence. But 

a^unst the as soou as we approach the question of the complicity 

**'***** of the priests, we find ourselves upon more uncertain 

ground. Of those who were implicated by the evidence of the 

' Greenwa/s MS. quoted by Mr. Jardine, Narrative, p. 154. 
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Or. ].■"'.:.■ r. jc S.r Hcr.rv- Bromley, a magistrate of the 

v.\".:r.:v. -.'roceeced. in consevjuence of directions 

r .\. ■ :"r :v. S.-' :<!;::>•. :o search the house.* Several of the 

* ■ ■■ hidir.g-j '..icc> were discovered, but nothing was found 

■ T:-'.: S.-!-.i\v.r\- wa> r. -: .ir.x:<:-u> to tike any steps against ihe priests, 
'w-.'v<- V V. c.t.-.r ivi.-.gr.cc. a:: car? fr^m the fact that, though Lady Mark- 
}'.•.:•.'. :: ■.-.". j; i.*V.:r-,.\i to act as a >py {"rem Geranl, he t«X)k no notice of 
her . r-.r ::". •.-■..■ 15th.— .<■. P. Pc:. xviii. 4, 19. 

= l\.:rv.:r.v.: r v f l\v.os. Pec. 4. 1605, U. P. /?. 

' rv.-.nv:-..-.": r. of F.-.to, Jan. 13. 1606, C, P, B. (>ce p. 260). 

' T'-.crc :- .i v.ocription and an engraving of the house in Nash's Wor- 
-v.-.Vr.- ■■;':•, i. 5S4. Compare Jardine, p. 1S2. 

* II dr.'. MSS. 360, fol. 92. Bromley to Salisbur>*, Jan. 23, printed in 
Jardine, p. 1S5. 
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k|a them excepting what Bromley described as ' a number of 
Sft^ash trash.' He was not satisfied with these results, and 
IdOennined to keep watch, in hopes of making further dis- 
ies. On the fourth day of his watch, he heard that two 
I aen had crept out from behind the wainscot in one of the 
s. They proved to be Garnet's servant, Owen, and Cham* 
I lien, who acted in the same capacity to Oldcome. They declared 
I flut they could hold out no longer, as they had had no more 
I lliui a single apple to eat during the time of their concealment. 
Two or three days after this, Bromley, who did not relax in 
liis watchfulness, was encouraged by hearing that Humphrey 
_ Littleton had bought his life by confessing his know- 

on™™ ledge that Oldcome was at that moment in hiding at 
Hindlip.' On the 30th his patience was rewarded,* 
To the astonishment of the man who was set to keep watch, 
** two priests, who could bear the confinement no longer, 
wddenly stepped out from their hiding-place. The sentinel 
"■unediately ran away, expecting to be shot The priests had 
"^n in no danger of starvation. There was a communication 
"^tween their place of concealment and one of the rooms of 
'"e house by means of a quill, through which they had received 
**ilstant supplies of broth. They had suffered principally from 
*3iit of air. The closet in which they were had not been pre- 
P*ied for their reception, and it was half filled with books and 
*Uniiture. Garnet afterwards stated his belief that, if these had 
■^een removed, he could have held out easily for three months. 
* As it was," he said, " we were well wearied, for we continually 
^at, save that sometimes we could half stretch ourselves, the place 
lleing not high enough ; and we had our legs so straitened that 
\re could not, sitting, find place for them, so that we both were 
in continual pain of our legs ; and both our legs, especially mine, 
were much swollen. . . . When we came forth we appeared like 
two ghosts, yet I the stronger, though my weakness lasted longer," 
The two priests were sent up to London. They were 

> H. URIelon's telation, Add. MSS. 6178, fol. 693. 

' Bromle; to Salisbaiy, Jan. 30, S. P. Dam. xviii. 53. Garnet to 
Mn. Vaiut, piinted in Jatdine, App. i. He speaks of having been in the 
hole leren days and sCTen nights. If this is correct, be must have been 
icmoTed to a Hfer place on the ajrd. 
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^t be able to overhear all that passed.' By these means 
e Government was put in possession of information which 
tabled it to &ame its questions so as to obtain more satis- 
etory answers. 

Garnet at first denied that he had ever conversed with Old- 
dcne through the door at all. At last, after he had been sub- 

jj^^ jectcd to much questioning, he discovered both that 
hiTiii;. he could not hope to escape, and that there was no 
one still in Ei^land who would be endangered by a 
Ml confession Accordingly, on March 8, he told the whole 
lory of his own connection with the plotters, and this story, as 
ar It least as the facts of the case are concerned, may pro- 
i^ly, when taken together with subsequent additions, be re- 
{uded as substantially true. He now admitted that he had 
XCD for some length of time in communication with the prin- 
^ conspirators. He said that soon after James's accession 
'Ueaby told him that, ' there would be some stirring, seeing 
'k King kept not promise ; ' * that, about Midsummer 1604, 
B came to him again, and 'insinuated that he had some- 
■Sg in hand,' but told him no particulars ; and that, soon after- 
"ds^ Greenway informed him that there was some scheme on 
Hi upon which he expressed his disapproval both to Cates- 

and to Greenway. About Easter, 1605, when Fawkes went 
tlandeis, he gave him a letter of introduction to Baldwin ; 
3 on June 9, in the same year,* Catesby asked him a 
stion which was intended to draw out his opinion on the 

■ The reports oT the OTerheird conversations are printed in Jardine, 
>. iL He remarks od Ihem (p. 303) ; " It is impossible to peruse the 
s of tbese conferences without b«ng struck wilh the remarkable bet 
, although speaking the whole secrets of his heart unreservedly to his 
id. Garnet does not ntter a word in denial of his knowledge of the plot, 

lus acquiescence in il ; nor a word from which it can be implied thai 
01 conscience he knew that he was untruly accused in this respect. On 
ccKitraiy, the whole scope and object of his conversation is the arrange- 
11 of the means by which be ma; baffle examination and elude detection 
iioaly care being to 'contrive safe answers,' and— to nse his own 
(oage — 'to wind himself out of this matter.'" 

■ Declaration of Garnet, March 13, S. P. Dam. xix. 41. 

• Examinatioii of Ganet, March 13, S. P. Dtm. xix. 40. He say* 
fcn. L T 
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lawfulness of the action in which he was engaged, without 
letting him know what that action was. The question wa% 
whether it was lawful to enter upon any undertaking fcr (he 
good of the Catholic cause if it should be impossible to Sfoii 
the destruction of some innocent persons together wiA Ae . 
guilty ; to which Garnet, understanding it to refer to militiiy 
operations in Flanders against some fortified town iniilud& 
innocent persons would share the fortunes of the ganinBt 
answered in the affirmative. After Catesby was gone, Ganiet 
began to doubt whether Catesby's question were as abstnct as 
it appeared at first. He took an early opportunity of wa nu ng 
Catesby that to make the opinion whidi he had given about die 
innocents worth anything, it was absolutely necessary that die 
cause in which they were to be sacrificed should be in itidf 
lawful. Catesby broke off the conversation, and turned away to 
join Monteagle and Tresham, who were in the room at the time- 
Garnet gathered from his manner that some plan of insuntcdan 
was in hand.^ 

Garnet took alarm. He was under orders from Rome 
to discountenance any commotion amongst the CathoGcB ; 
and those orders were repeated in the most stringent 
shortly after this meeting, in a letter from Aquaviva, the 
of the Society. 

WTien Garnet next saw Catesby, he showed him the Pqe^^ 
letter. " WTiatever I mean to do>" said Catesby, " if the 
knew, he would not hinder for the general good of our country^ 
Garnet replied that those who did not keep quiet would fly i 
the teeth of the direct prohibition of the Pope. *'I am 
bound," replied Catesby, " to take knowledge by you of 
Pope's will." Would he not, pleaded Garnet, acquaint 



that this took place on the Saturday after the Octave of Corpus 
In 1605 the Octave fell on June 7, and the Satniday after was June 
This is the clay mentioned in Garnet's indictment I do not, theielbie, ' 
derstand Mr. Jardine*s difficulty ' in ascertaining from the evidcooe thc^ 
exact consultation to which this charge in the indictment was intwrifid to^ 
apply * (p. 229). 

1 So I interpret the words : <* * Oh, saith he, let me alone for thit % for 
do you not see how I seek to enter into familiatity with this knd?' — ^iriudi 
made me imagine that something he intended amongtt the adbflily.'* 
Garnet's declaration, March 8, HatfiMMSS. ilOb foL 3a 
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Pope with the project No, said Catesby, * he would not for 
iD the world make his particular project known to him for fear 
of discovery.* Catesby, however, at last engaged to do nothing 
K till the Pope had been informed in general terms of the state 
\ of matters in England, and it was then arranged that Sir Edward 
Baynham, who was starting for Flanders, should convey the 
infonnation to the Nuncio at Brussels, if not to Rome itself. 
To Catesby's offer to acquaint him with the plot which he 
liad in his mind. Garnet returned a distinct refusal, on the 
ground of the prohibition which had come from Rome. 

That Garnet was fully aware that violence of some kind 

'ras contemplated it is impossible to doubt. It is equally clear 

that he had no objection on principle to such a movement. 

By his own account he argues against it on the ground of the 

^ers of the Pope, but he expresses no opinion on the wicked- 

'^ of righting wrongs with a strong hand, and he prefers to 

know nothing of particulars, though to know particulars would 

"^crease his facilities for arguing against the use of violence. 

^ the other hand, he may have thought, from the message sent 

'V Baynham, that the plot, whatever it was, was not to be executed 

^^ some time to come. 

This last conversation with Catesby took place early in July. 
■^ few days later the Jesuit Greenway visited him and offered 
^ acquaint him with Catesby's design. After some hesitation, 
pamet consented to hear the story, provided that it was told him 
^^ confession. Upon this Greenway informed him of everything, 
^^king about the room as he spoke, and afterwards kneeling 
lown to place his statement under the formal safeguard of 
-onfession.' 

According to Garnet's statement, he was thrown into the 
greatest perplexity by this revelation. " Every day," he says, 
" I did offer up all my devotions and masses, that God of His 

> Greenway said that ' being not master of other men*s secrets, he would 
not tell it me but by way of confession, for to have my direction ; but be- 
cause it was too tedious to relate so long a discourse in confession kneeling, 
if I would take it as a confession walking, and after take his confession 
kneeling, then, or at any other time, he would tell me.* — Garnet's Declara- 
tion, March 8, Hatfield MS, no, fol. 30. 

T 2 
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point which was selected as affording a proof of his complicity, 
His the conversation with Catesby on June 9. No evidence 
Qn,a., which would have satisfied a modem jury was pro- 
"'^ duced ; but it would be unfair to censure the Govern- 

ment for disregarding the principles of evidence while as yet 
flwse principles were unrecognised. In fact, the scene at Guild- 
iiall was a political rather than a judicial spectacle. Neither those 
*ho were the principal actors, nor the multitude who thronged 
Wiy approach to the hall, regarded it as the sole or even as 
he chief question, whether the old man who stood hopeless but 
jidaunted at the bar, and who, even by his own confession, had 
leen acquainted with the recent conspiracy, had looked upon 
I with favour or with abhorrence. It was to them rather an 
•ppoitunity which had at last been gained, of striking a blow 
{^nst that impalpable system which seemed to meet them at 
very turn, and which was the more terrible to the imagination 
lecause it contained elements with which the sword and the 
oe were found to be incapable of dealing. Any man who 
ihould have hinted that it was inexpedient that men should be 
lilt to death unless their guilt could be proved by the clearest 
evidence, would have been looked upon as a dreamer. The 
'ope was still too much dreaded to make it possible that feir 
lay should be granted to the supporters of his influence. He 
•as not yet what he became in the days of Bunyan, the old 
lan sitting in his cave, hopelessly nursing his impotent wrath, 
lis power was, to Burghley and Salisbury, a power which was 
nly a little less, and which might any day become greater, than 
leir own. They thought that if they could get the wolf by the 
ais, it was the wisest policy, as well as the strictest justice, to 
lold it fast 

In his speech for the prosecution,' Coke attempted to show 
hat the conspiracies which had from time to time broken out 
^,^,., in late years had their root in the practices of the 
V"^ Jesuit Society. He asserted that all the plots which 
lad disturbed the repose of Ehzabeth had originated with 
be priests. He told the story of the breves which had been 
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bad expressed his abhorrence, as he said that he had, of that 
liuch was undoubtedly the subject of the prayers which many 
of them offered on this occasion ? Even if this had been the 
ase, he would surely have left the party as soon as possible. 
Instead of that, he remained at Goathurst, until the family 
ismoved to Coughton, when he accompanied them to the very 
place which had been selected as most appropriate for carrying 
out the scheme of insurrection which was to follow upon the suc- 
cess of the plot When there, he requested his little congrega- 
lion, on All Saints' Day, to pray ' for some good success for the 
Citholic cause at the beginning of Parliament' ' It was not likely 
"■M the jury would think that, knowing what he knew, he merely 
"ked that they should pray for the mitigation of the penal laws. 
It is worthy of notice, that while the indictment charged 
■^rnet with an act of treason which it was impossible to prove, 
»« [ndici- it neglected to mention the conversation with Green- 
aUbJIi^' way, to which Coke referred in his speech, and 
"fc&een-* *t*o"' which no doubt whatever existed. In taking 
'>- this course the members of Government were pro- 

U>ly influenced by a not unnatural want of moral courage, 
hey knew that the jury would not be particular in inquiring 
to the proof of the charge which they brought, and they 
x)bably considered the indictment to be a merely formal act 
n the other hand, they were aware that the knowledge which 
amet derived from Greenway was obtained under the seal of 
infession, and they were certain that they would be assailed 
ith the most envenomed acrimony by the whole Catholic 
orld, if they executed a priest whose crime was that he had 
ot revealed a secret entrusted to him in confession. They 
uank from taking their stand upon the moral principle that 

> He >Uo sui^ Ihe following verse of a hymn : 
" Genleni aufeilc peifidam 
Credenliuni de liiiibus ; 
Ut Christo laudes debitas 
PersoIvaiDus olacrilir." 
It. Judine stales that ibe hymn fiom which this verse is taken was au- 
wriwd to be used on All Saints' Day. There can, howerer, t>e no doabt 
Mt on this occasioQ it was sung with peculiar feirour. 
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\ person who was deceived, but in the difference between the 
irds uttered and the intended meaning of the speaker. If, 
srefore, the speaker could put any sense, however extravagant, 
on the words of which he made use, he might lawfully deceive 
e hearer, without taking any account of the fact that he 
)uld be certain to attach some other and more probable 
eaning to the words. The following example given in the 
eatise, was adopted by Garnet : * "A man cometh unto 
oventry in time of a suspicion of plague. At the gates the 
ficeis meet him, and upon his oath examine him whether he 
)me from London or no, where they think certainly the plague 
' be. This man, knowing for certain the plague not to be in 
ondon, or at least knowing that the air is not there infectious, 
»d that he only rid through some secure place of London, not 
lying there, may safely swear that he came not from London, 
swering to their final intention in their demand, that is, 
ether he came so from London that he may endanger their 
^ of the plague, although their immediate intention were to 
>w whether he came from London or no. This man the very 
It of nature would clear from perjury." 
If all liars had been subject to punishment, it would have 
e hard with those members of the Government, whoever 
^ were, who, in order to involve the Jesuits in the charge of 
iplicity with the plot, deliberately suppressed the words in 
di both Winter and Fawkes declared that Gerard, when he 
linistered the Sacrament to the original conspirators, was 
>rant of the oath which they had previously taken. But the 
ular feeling was right in fixing upon equivocation as more 
loralising than downright lying, because a person who in 
defence tells a falsehood, knowing it to be such, is far less 
ly to deceive habitually than one who deceives with words 
framed as to enable him to imagine that he is in reality 
ng no falsehood at alL That popular feeling found a voice 

Treatise on Equivocation^ p. 80. See the quotation from Casaubon*s 
r to Fronto Ducseus, in Jardim, p. 334. Garaet held that equivoca- 
was only to be used * where it becomes necessary to an individual for 
lefence, or for avoiding any injustice or loss, without danger or mischief 
\y other person.' 
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in the words of the Porter in * Macbeth ' : " 'Faith, here's ai 
equivocator, that could swear in both scales against either scak; 
who committed treason enough for God's sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven." * 

At last, on May 3, when it was evident that no further 
confession could be extracted from him Garnet was execute^ 
the King having given orders that he should not be 
cut down until he was dead, so that he might be 
spared the torture of the usual barbarities. On the 
scaffold he persisted in his denial that he had 
had any positive information of the plot except in 
confession, though he allowed, as he had acknow- 
ledged before, that he had had a genferal and con- 
fused knowledge from Catesby.*-^ In all probability, this is the 
exact truth. 

Soon after the execution, all Catholic Europe was listening 
with eager credulity to the story of Garnet's straw. It was said 
that one of the straws used upon the scaffold had a 
minute likeness of the martyr's head on one of the 
husks. The miracle was trumpeted abroad by those who 
should have known better, and found its way from common 
conversation into the pages of grave writers. An inquiry was 
instituted by the Government, and it was found that some who 
had seen the straw declared that there was nothing wonderful 
in the matter at all, and that the drawing could have been 
easily executed by any artist of moderate skill. 

Oldcorne was taken to Worcester, where he was convicted 



Garnet's 
straw. 



' Professor Hales, in an article which appeared in Eraser's Ma^aani 
for April 1878, in which he pointed out the fact that many of the places 
connected with the plot lay round Stratford-on-Avon, drew attention to 
the connection between this passage and Garnet's principles. 

• The following version of this part of his speech puis this clearly :— 
" De crimine quod objicitur tormentarii pulveris, . . . itamoriar in Oomino, 
ac non sum conscius nisi a confessione. . . . Mihi quidem narrabat R. 
Gates beius, universe tantum ac confus^, pro sublevandi fide Catholica 
af^lictisbima jamque prostrata, aliquid esse tentandum. Nihil vero certi 
exploratique narrabat." Account of Garnet's death, May 3, Roman Tran^ 
scripts^ A*. 0. 
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son and executed Abington also was sentenced to 
,of death, but was finally pardoned The priests and 
others implicated in the plot, who were now in 
IS, were beyond the reach of the Government, as the 
ike steadily refused to give them up. 
)nty remained to deal with the lords who had given cause 
jicion by absenting themselves from the meeting of Par- 
t. Montague escaped from the Star Chamber with a 
4,000/., Stourton with one of 1,000/., whilst Mordaunt 
firee upon paying 200/. to the Lieutenant of the Tower.' 
rthumberland was a prisoner of greater importance. His 
connection " with Percy brought him under suspicion, 
I and the fact that Percy had come down to Sion House 
to speak to him the day before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, was certain to strengthen whatever suspicions 
itertained 

: Earl was examined on the nature of his dealings with 
but nothing was elicited to his disadvantage. At least 
larch 3, Salisbury expressed his belief in his innocence, 
he supposed that he had probably received some general 
warning from Percy.* On June 27, he was brought 
' before the Star Chamber, and was forced to listen 
to a long and passionate harangue from Coke, who, 
;ntioning, as he had done in Raleigh's case, all manner 
; with which he was unable to prove that the prisoner 
■r been connected, charged him with having committed 
contempts and misdemeanours against the King. His 
ment of Percy to carry letters to James in Scotland was 
: against him, as if he had attempted to put himself at 
d of the Catholic party. It was also objected that after 
:overy of the plot he had written letters to his tenants, 
g them to keep his rents out of Percy's hands, but 
lothing about the apprehension of the traitor. Amidst 
ivialities appeared a charge of a graver nature. On 
: origiaal fines were, as usual, lar^r (han those ukinutely de- 

jbuiy to Edmonds, Dec. 2, 1605. Birch., WegiHatiftii, 141. 
' to Brounckei, March 3, iSofi, S. P. Ireland, 
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June 9, 1604, at the ver)' time when Percy had just signed the 
lease for the house in Westminster, that traitor had been admitted 
as one of the gentlemen pensioners, whose office it was to be in 
daily attendance upon the King. Not only had Northumber- 
land admitted him to this post, in virtue of his position 11 1 
Cai)tain of the Pensioners, but he had admitted him witboBt 
requiring the Oath of Supremacy, and, if Coke is to be believed, 
had afterwards denied the fact that the oath had not been 
administered. Northumberland must have committed this 
dereliction of duty with his eyes open, as shortly after the 
King's accession he had received a letter from James, distinctij 
ordering that no one was to be admitted as a pensioner who 
refused to take the oath.* By this weakness — for undoubtedij 
it was no more than a weakness — he had disobeyed the orden 
given him, and had placed about the person of the King a man 
who was engaged in plotting his death. Indeed, it was by the 
opportunities offered to him by his position as a pensioner that 
Percy hoped to be able to carry out that part of the plot whidi 
related to the seizure of Prince Charles.* 

The sentence was, that the Earl should forfeit all the 
offices which he held under the Crown, should be imprisoned 
The sen- during the King's pleasure, and should pay a fine 
tcnce. Qf 30,000/., a sum which was afterwards reduced 

to 1 1,000/. 

It was supposed at the time,^ and it has since been generally 
believed, that this harsh sentence was dictated by political 
feeling, and by a desire to get rid of a spirited rival. It may 
have been so, and it would have been strange if, with a court 
composed as the Star Chamber was, such feelings had been 
altogether excluded. Yet it must be remembered that the 
admission of I^ercy without requiring the oath from him was 
no light fault, and that it was one which was likely to make its 

» The King to Northumberland, May 18, 1603, 5". P. Dom, i. 81. 
^ Proceedings against Northumberland, Harl, MSS, 589, fol. Ill* 
Compare Add. A/SS. 5494, fol. 61. 

^ Boderie to Villeroi, -j""^ f 1606. Ambassadcs de M. Dcia Boderie, 

July 6, ^ 

L. 180. This letter proves that the sentence was agreed upon at least the 

day before the trial. 
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U impression upon the timid mind of James. It is possible 
kit the nature of this fault had not come to hght till a short 
Ifane before the trial, as Cecil, in a letter of March 3, does not 
itfn at all to the omission of the oath.' Perhaps it may have 
ieen the full discovery of the particulars of this transaction 
iliich turned the scale against the Earl. 

Undisturbed by the discovery of the danger which had been 
n happily averted, the Parliament for which such a sudden 
1,^ - destruction had been prepared, had quietly met on 
MKncoT November 5. In the Upper House no business was 
done, but the Commons with extraordinary self-com- 
nand, applied themselves to the regular routine of business. 
It is difficult to understand how these men, scarcely snatched 
fruD death, betook themselves, without apparent emotion, to 
*iich matters as the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the regulations of the Spanish trade, and the discussion of 
fl>e petition of a member who asked to be relieved from his 
^amentary duties because he was suffering from a fit of the 
(DUL 

On the 9th the King commanded an adjournment to 
U January ii, in order that time might be given for 

*4iwii. further inquiry into the ramifications of the con- 
**^ spiracy. 

' This letter to Biouncker, before quoted. Tends like the production oF 
mm who meant what he said. Beddes, theiewas no conceivable reason 
IT « hypocrite to mention the subject at all in writing to the President of 
ItmMer. Salisbury writes : " For the other great man, you know the 
ling's noble disposition to be always such as, although he may not in 
id) a case as this foi^t the providence and foiesight necessary in cases 
lUic, and therefore was constrained, upon many concurring circam- 
ances, to restrain liberty where he had cause of jealousy, yet, considering 
w greatness of his house, and the improbability that he should be sc- 
minted with such a barbarous plot, being a man of honour and valour, 
is Majesty is rather induced to believe that whatsoever any of the traitors 
»e spoken of him, bath been rather their vaunts than upon any other 
3od ground ; so as I think his liberty will, the next term, be granted 
pon honourable and gracious terms, which, for my own part, though there 
(Ih never been any extraordinary deamess between us, I wish, because 
lis state is very buien of men of great blood and great sufficiency to- 
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On their reassembling, the attention of the Houses 
necessarily directed to the danger from which they had escaped. 
A Rill was eagerly passed, by which November c «s 
Jan. 21. ordered to be kept as a day of thanksgiving for ever.' 
NovenlUr ^^^'^^ ^^^^ continucd in force for more than two ccn. 
Tda^'of '^^ tiiries and a half, and was only repealed when the 
thanks- service which was originally the outpouring of thank- 
ful hearts had long become an empty form. 
A Bill of Attainder ^ was also passed, in which the names 
of Owen, who was still bidding defiance to the law, and of 
Kill of At- Tresham, who had died in prison, were included 
tainder. ^^.j^j^ thosc of the conspinitors who had been killed 
at Holbeche, or who had been executed in London. The 
immediate effect of such an Act was that the lands and goods 
of the whole number were at once forfeited to the Crown. 

There had been, indeed, some who thought these proceed- 
ings insufficient A few days before the prisoners were brou^t 
T up for trial, a member of the House of Comm(»is 

Jan. 24. 1 ' 

Prop,)sai to moved for a petition to the King, praying him to 
trao^hiar>- stav judgment until Parliament should have time to 
onThe'"''" consider of some extraordinary mode of punishment, 
offenders. ^\{xq\[^ might surpass in horror even the scenes whidi 
usually occurred at the execution of traitors.' To the credit of 
the House, this proposal met with little favour, and was rejected 
without a division. A similar attempt in the House 

Tin ^o 

of Lords met with the same fate.* It is pleasant to 
know that the times were already past in which men could be 
sentenced by Act of Parliament to be boiled alive, and that, in 
the seventeenth century, if London had some horrible sights 
still to see, it was, at least, not disgraced by scenes such as 
those which, a few years later, gathered the citizens of Paris 
round the scaffold of Ravaillac. 

It can hardly suq)rise us that, in spite of this 
agajns't the general feeling against the infliction of extraordinary 

punishments, Parliament had no scruple in increas- 



Tccusanls. 



* 3 Jac. I. cap. I. '3 Jac. I. cap. 2. 

» C J. Jan. 24, i. 259. * L, J, Jan. 30, iL 365. 
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ing the severity of the recus.incy laws.' For the first time, a 
■saciamental test was to be introduced into the service of per- 
secution. It was not to be enough that a recusant had been 
Iwught to conformity, and had begun once more to attend 
4e parish church ; unless he would consent to receive the 
sacrament from the hands of the Protestant minister, he was to 
be called upon to pay a heavy fine. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a greater degradation of that rite which the whole Christian 
Church agrees in venerating. 

In order to stimulate the activity of the churchwardens 
and the parish constables, it was enacted that a fine of twenty 
ahilBngs should be laid upon them whenever they neglected to 
present persons who absented themselves from church ; and 
^t, on the other hand, they should receive a reward of double 
*fce amount upon every conviction obtained through their means. 
Up to this time, the very rich had escaped the extreme 
penalties of recusancy, as, when once they had paid the monthly 
^*)e, the law had no further claim upon them, though the 
^ount of their fine might be of far less value than the two- 
thirds of the profits of their estate which would have been taken 
from them if they had been poorer men. The King was now 
Empowered to refuse the fine and to seize the land at once. 
In order that the poorer Catholics might feel the sting of the 
law, a penalty of 10/. was to be laid every month upon all 
persons keeping servants who absented themselves from church. 
By this means, it was thought that the numerous servants in the 
houses of the Catholic gentry would be driven into conformity 
or deprived of their employment 

This was not all : it was ordered that no recusant should 
appear at Court, or even remain within ten miles of London, 
unless he were actually engaged in some recognised trade or 
employment A statute of the late reign was also confirmed, 
which prohibited recusants from leaving their houses for any 
distance above five miles.^ It may be allowed that recent ex- 
perience justified the exclusion of the Catholics from all public 
offices in the State ; but it was hard to forbid them, as the new 

* 3 Jac. I cap. 4 and 5. • 35 Eliz. cap. 2. 
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statute did. from j^ractising at the bar, from acting a* 
or as jhysit ians, or from executing trusts committed 
a relative as executors to his will, or as guardians to hi 
I'^irther i^eiialties awaited them if they were married, 
their c liiklren to he ba])tized, with any other rites tha 
the duuvh of Kngland. All books inculcating the pi 
their religion were to be destroyed, and permission 
to the justices of the i>eace to visit their houses at ar 
order to dej»rive them of all arms beyond the little si 
miirht be considered necessar}- for the defence of 1 
and ]>n^j)erty. 

riiese harsh measures were accompanied by the i 

of a new oath of allegiance. This oath was frame 

iHo :u « purj^ose of making a distinction between the 

oAih. ^vi^^^ 5tiii upheld the Pope's deposing power 

who were willing to denounce that tenet. Objecti 

all jH^litical oaths are, and unjust as are the penali 

are inflicted on those who refuse to take them, the 

tion of a declaration of loyalty might, at this time, \ 

a stej) in the right direction. If it was thought 

that C'atholics should be punished at all, it was b 

they should suffer for refusing to acknowledge that th 

reign possessed an independent authority than \ 

should suffer for refusing to go to church. It was 

degree creditable to James and his ministers that, j 

time, they were able to remember the possibility of 

distinction between the loyal and the disloyal ami 

Catholics ; but that which might have been an insti 

good, became in their hands an instrument of perseci 

was enacted that the oath might be tendered to all 

not being noblemen or noble women, and that thosi 

fused to take it should incur the harsh j)enalties of a pi 

whilst those who took it still remained subject to the 

burdens of recusancy. The oath which might have h 

to lighten the severity of the laws which pressed so hea 

upon the loyal Catholics, was only em])loyed to inci 

burdens upon those who refused to declare their disbt 

tenet which was inculcated by the most venerated teachei 
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Church, and which mi^t be held innocuously by thousands 
^riu) would never dream of putting it in practice. 

Parliament had thus acted, as it was only too likely to act, 
mder the influence of panic. It had replied to the miserable 
^^ crime of a few fanatics by the enactment of an unjust 
tomnpbj and barbarous statute. Convocation determined to 
seize the opportunity of enunciating those principles 
of government which were considered by its members to be the 
tneantidote against such attempts. Under Bancroft's guidance, 
I controversial worlt ' was produced, to which, as well as to the 
anons which were interspersed amongst its pages, that body 
pre its unanimous consent These canons, as well as the 
t^imients by which they were accompanied, have been, in 
ber times, justly condemned as advocating, at least indirectly, 
tt aititrary form of government. It should, however, in 
jutice to the men by whom they were drawn up, be re- 
membered that, if the solution which they proposed for the 
ifficulties of the time was not a happy one, it was at least put 
fcorard with the intention of meeting actual and recognised 
CHls. Their argument indeed struck at Papist and Presby- 
ferian alike, but it was evident that it was intended as a mani- 
festo against the Church of Rome. That Church had based 
its assaults on the national sovereignties of Europe upon two 
listinct theories : at times the right of the Pope to depose 
Ungs had been placed in the foreground ; at other times re- 
istance was encouraged against constituted authorities under 
he guise of the democratic doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
n the name of the one theory, England had been exposed to 
nvasion, and Elizabeth had been marked out for the knife of 
he assassin ; in the name of the other theory, the fair plains of 
•■ranee had been deluged with blood, and her ancient monarchy 
lad been shattered to the base. All true-hearted Englishmen 
vere of one mind in condemning the falsehood of the prin- 
:nples which had produced such results as these. Government, 
they believed, was of Divine institution, and was of far too high 
a nature to be allowed to depend upon the arbitrary will of the 
' Published in 1690, under the title of Bishop Ovtraltt Com/ocation 
Sect. 

VOL. I. U 
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r.v. .(.'. i - (.f anv \k)(\\ of rlcmv whatever ; still less should it -1 
(ki-cnd u|H)n the equally arbitrary will of the people ; it ought 
not to he based upon will at all ; it was only upon right that it 
could rest securely. 

Such a theory had evidently a better side than those are 
accustomed to j^erceive who malign the Church of England as 
a mere handmaid of tyranny. It was a recognition, in tbe 
only way which, in that age, was possible, of the truth that 
society is a whole and that religious teachers cannot right- 
fully claim a ]»lace ajart from it, as if they were removed from 
the errors and failings of human nature. WTiere those who held 
this theory went astray was in the mistake which they made as to 
the ]^ermancnce of the special organization of the society in 
which they lived. They fancied that the Elizabethan monardiy 
ought to be perpetual. It was not unnatural that they should 
fancy that James was even greater than Elizabeth had been; 
that he was indeed the rising sun, come to take the place 
of a * bright, occidental star.' Not a suspicion ever crossed 
their minds that their ecclesiastical cause was not the cause 
of Ciod, and they knew that for the support of that cause 
they could dej)end uj)on the King alone. It was one of the 
first articles of their creed, that the people could be moulded 
into i)iety by their system, and it was plain that, Mrithout 
the King s help, their system would crumble into dust Was 
it wonderful, then, that they thought less of the law and moic 
of the Sovereign than their lay fellow-countrymen ? Was it 
strange that they read history and Scripture with jaundiced 
eyes, and that they saw nothing there but the doctrine that, in 
each nation, the power of the Sovereign who for the time being 
occupied the throne, was held by the special appointment of 
(lod, and that this power was of such a nature that under 
no imaginable circumstances was it lawful to resist it? The 
fact was, that the rule of James aj)peared to them as the rule 
of right over lawlessness, and that they gladly elevated into a 
])rincii)le that which, in their eyes, was true in the individual 
case. 

But whatever may have been the circumstances under 
which the doctrine of non-resistance originated, it is certain 
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t was false in itself, and that it hung like a blight for 

many years over the energies of England. If it had 
of ever obtained general recognition, it would have cut 
» at the root of alt that has made the nation to be what 
~ it is ; it would have eaten out that sense of right, 
Itat respect for the law, which is at the bottom of all the 
ress of the country. 

trange as it may seem, the first blow directed against this 
trately-constnicted theory came from the King himself. A 

doctrine which based his claim to the obedience of 
» his subjects merely upon the fact of his being in 

possession of the crown, was not likely to find much 
a in his eyes. According to this reasoning, as he justly 
rved, if the King of Spain should ever conquer England, 
■wn subjects would be precluded from attempting to shake 
K yoke of the invader. Nor was it only to that part of the 
ns which struck at his own hereditary title that James 
ted : he told the astonished clergy plainly that, whatever 
might think, it was not true that tyranny could ever be of 
s appointment He was himself desirous to maintain thein- 
idence of the Dutch, and he did not believe that in so doing 
ts assisting them to throw off an authority ordained of 
' He accordingly refused to give his consent to this un- 
production of the Convocation. 

"the theories of the Bishops gave offence to the King, they 
for more likely to provoke opposition on the part of those 
^ who were looking to the law of England as the one 
■?■ great safeguard against arbitrary power of every de- 
lion scription. The Canons of 1604 had given umbrage 
SJT to the Commons, especially as, in ratifying them, 
™ James had commanded them to ' be diligently ob- 
'of served, executed, and equally kept by all our loving 
""'■ subjects of this our kingdom." The Commons, of 
e, resented this claim of the clergy to legislate for the 
; people of England, and especially their attempt to create 
ihable offences, a right which they held to be inherent in 

1 The King lo Abbot, Wilkins's Cattc. iv. 405. 

* Caldwell's Sjmedaiia, 318. 
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Parliament alone. A Rill was accordingly brought in, in the 
course of the following session, for the purix)se of restraining 
the execution of all canons which had not been confirmed by 
rarliament. The Bishops, however, had sufficient influence to 
]>rocure its rejection by the House of Lords. 

Whatever the Catholics may have thought of this produc- 
tion of the Convocation, the oath of allegiance was to them i 
The a-iih of f^r niore serious matter. It had been, indeed, framed 
aiiL-sianre. ^^.j^j^ ^^ intention of making it acceptable to all loyal 
persons. The Pope's claim to excommunicate Sovereigns was 
left uncjuestioned. The oath was solely directed against his sup- 
loosed right of ])ronouncing their deposition, and of authorisinjf 
their subjects to take up arms against them. Those who took 
it were to declare that no such right existed, to promise that 
ihey would take no part in any traitorous conspiracies, and to 
abjure the doctrine that excommunicated princes might be 
de]:)osed or murdered by their subjects. 

To the oath itself it is impossible to find any reasonable 
objection. If there had ever been a time when the infant 
The Ho- nations required the voice of the Pope to summon 
p'«'e?..f them to resist tyranny, that time had long passed by. 
the po|)cs. 'Y\\ii de]:)osing power in the hands of the Popes of the 
sixteenth century had been an unmixed evil. The oath too may 
fairly be regarded as a serious attempt to draw a line of separation 
between the loyal and the disloyal Catholics, and if it had been 
accomjoanied \\nth a relaxation of the penal laws in favour of 
those who were willing to take it, it would have been no incon- 
siderable ste]) in advance. Its framers, however, forgot that there 
would be large numbers, even of the loyal Catholics, who would 
refuse to take the oath. Men who would have been satisfied 
to allow the deposing power to be buried in the folios of theo- 
logians, and who would never have thought of allowing it to have 
any jirartical influence uyjon their actions, were put upon their 
mettle as soon as they were required to renounce a theory which 
they had been taught from their childhood to believe in almost 
as one of the articles of their faith. Nor would their tenacity be 
without a certain moral dignity. Unfounded and pernicious as 
Xh^ Papal theory was, it certalrvlY ^cai\s b^- com\iarison with that 
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mere adoration of existing power which had just been put for- 
ward by Convocation as the doctrine of the Church of England. 
In the midst of its discussions on weightier matters, Parlia- 
ment had found some time to devote to the consideration of 
-^m^A,^ ^^ King's necessities. Ever since James's accession, 
. rftte^ the state of the Exchequer had been such as to cause 
^*^^^* no little trouble to those who were responsible for 
&e administration of the finances. The long war had consider* 
aWy affected, at least for a time, the resources of the Crown. 
Parsimonious as she was, Elizabeth had been compelled, during 
the last five years of her reign, to sell land to the value of 
372,000/.,' and had besides contracted a debt of 400,000/. 
There was indeed, when James came to the throne, a portion 
still unpaid of the subsidies which had been voted in the time 
of his predecessor, which was estimated as being about equal in 
imomit to the debt, yet if this money were applied to the extinc- 
&n of the debt it was difficult to see how the expenses of the 
Government were to be met If the King had modelled his 
expenditure upon that of Elizabeth, he could hardly succeed in 
reducing it much below 330,000/., and during the past years of his 
^eign his income from other than Parliamentary sources fell short 
of this by more than 30,000/.^ It is probable, indeed, that some 
Of the revenue which should have supplied the wants of James had 
been anticipated by his predecessor. Either from this cause, or 
finom some other reason connected with the returning prosperity 
consequent upon the cessation of the war, the receipts of 1604 
were much larger than those of the preceding year. But whatever 
hope might be entertained on this account, was counterbalanced 
by the confusion caused by the extraordinary expenses which were 
likely for some time to press upon the Exchequer. The funeral of 

" Comparative review of the Receipts and Expenditure, July 24, 1 608, 
S, P. Dom, loixv, 29. 

* Compare the calculations in Lansd, AfSS, 164, fols. 435, 436, 5051 
507, with those in ParliamttUcuy Debates in 16 10, Camd. Soc., Introd. x« 
The latter do not include the Court of Wards and the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and they commence the year at Easter instead of at Michaelmas. The 
amount of the debt at James's accession, which is variously stated in 
diflRerent reports of speeches, is fixed by the official account in the S, F, 
Dam* six. 45. 
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the late Queen, the King's entr)' and coronation, the entertainment 
of the Spanish ambassadors, and other necessary eicpenses, wooli 
entail a charge of at least 100,000/., a sum which bore aboit 
the same relation to the income of 1603 as a sudden 
for 26,000,000/. would bear to the revenue of the present dqr. 
The financial position of James, therefore, was beset iA 
difficulties. But it was not hopeless. If he had consented to 
Prospects of regulate his expenditure, not indeed by the scak of Ae 
a remedy, j^^^ parsimouious reign, but in such a way as a mn 
of ordinary business habits would have been certain to ap- 
prove of, he might, in the course of a few years, have fixml 
himself independent of Parliament, excepting in times of 
extraordinary emergency. There were many ways in which Ae 
revenue was capable of improvement, and it would not be miBf 
years before a balance might once more be struck between tte 
receipts and the outgoings of the Exchequer ; but diexemi 
little hope that, even if James had been less extravagant Att 
he was, the needful economy would be practised. Fliahrtli 
had been her own minister of finance, and had kept in dieck 
the natural tendency to extravagance which exists wfaeiciff 
there is no control over the heads of the various departmcDti 
of the State and of the Household. With her death this salfr 
tary control was at an end, and no official body similar to te 
present Board of Treasury was at hand to step into the vactft 
I)lace. James, indeed, from time to time, was ready enough to 
express his astonishment at what was going on. He nevci 
failed to promise retrenchment whenever his attention irai 
called to the state of his finances, and to declare that he had it 
last made up his mind to change his habits ; but no sooner had 
some new fancy struck him, or some courtier approached him 
with a tale of distress, than he was sure to fling his prudence to the 
winds. The unlucky Treasurer was only called upon, when it 
was too late to remonstrate, to find the money as he could. 
Growth of Every year the expenditure was growing. In the 

iSre^JS"***" twelve months which came to an end at Michaelmas 
of the debt. i5q^^ jj j^^d reached what in those days was ccm- 
sidered to be,^ for a year of peace, the enonnous sum of 

* That is to say, the inoome fcoca qa\i(MU>.m«\t«^ tanmeSi The 
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i,ooo/.' To meet this every nerve had been strained in 
JL The revenue had been improved, and the subsidies 
ted in the time of Elizabeth had been diverted from the 
payment of the debt, in order to meet the current expendi- 
re. Large debts had been incurred in addition to the debt 
lich was already in existence. Money had been obtained by 
forced loan bearing no interest, which had been raised by 
ivy Seals immediately after the close of the session of 1604, 
d in addition to this easy mode of putting off the difficulty, 
Muise had been had to the method of borrowing consider- 
le sums at what was then the ordinary rate of 10 per cent, 
Xi all this, it was still found to be necessary to leave many 
s unpaid. At the beginning of 1606, the whole debt 
Quoted to 735,000/.,* and it was calculated that the annual 
idt would reach 51,000/., without allowing for those extra- 
inary expenses to which, under James's management, it was 
■ossible to place any limil, but which seldom fell short of 
,Qoo/. a year. 

The King's extravagance had shown itself in various ways. 
Kit 40,000/. were annually given away, either in presents or 
umuities paid to men who had done little or nothing to 
it the favour which they had received.* Those into whose 

idies were uncertain, and should have been applied to the Tedemption 
icdebt. 
When Parliament met in 1606 £, 

The ordinary issues were 366,790 

The ordinary receipts 314,959 

Excess of issues /S'.Ssi 

''. Dam. xix. 46.) Besides this, it was found that the actual receipts 
bUen short of the estimates by 6,000/. The extraordinary eipendi- 
■ppears from the I^U Dtelarattens to have been about loo^ooo/., 
ing a total expenditure of about 466,000/. 
By Dorset's declaration ^ 

The King's debt at hb accession was . . . 400,000 
His extraordinaiy expenses during three yeai« . ig4,ooo 

The new debt 331,280 

P. Dom. xix. 45.) ^73S.»8o 

Parliamentary debates in 1610. Cund, Soc Introd. p. xiii. 
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l)ockets the golden stream was floifving were not the statesmen 
who were consulted by the King on every question of impw- 
tance ; ihcy wure the men who, whether of Scottish or of 
English birth, had raised themselves by their ability to tickle 
their patron's ear with idle jests, and to minister to his amuse- 
ments in his leisure hours. Under such conditions, the expenses 
of the Court swelled every year. The pension list grew longer, 
the jewels more costly, and the robes more gorgeous than those 
with which Elizabeth had been content In pohtical life, 
indeed, the Ramsays and the Herberts were as yet kept in the 
background. As long as Sahsbury lived, such as they were 
not allowed to meddle with appointments to office, or to sway 
the destinies of the State ; but their very presence at Court 
must have been highly obnoxious to the grave and sober men 
who formed so large a part of the House of Commons. 

V<.*t, unless the Commons could be persuaded to come 

forward with liberal supplies, James would not only be com- 

Oci. 18. pt^ll«^d to pause in his career of extravagance, but 

»^5. would be unable to meet the most justifiable 
wishes loin: demands on the Exchequer. Salisbury, who knew 
that it would be necessary to make application to 
rarliament, had been urgent with James to retrench. Within 
three weeks of the meeting of Parliament, James had done all 
that words could do to show how completely he recognised the 
danger of his situation. " I cannot," he wrote to Salisbury on 
October 18, '' but be sensible of that needless and unreasonable 
profusion of expenses, whereof you wrote me in your last My 
only hope that upholds me is my good ser\'ants, that will sweat 
and labour for my relief. Other>iv'ise I could rather have 
wished, with Job, never to have been, than that the glorious 
sunshine of my first entry here should be so soon overcast 
with the dark clouds of irreparable misery. I have promised, 
and I will perform it, that there shall be no default in me ; my 
only comfort will be to know it is mendable. For my appre- 
hension of this state — however I disguise it outwardly — hath 
done me more harm already than ye would be glad ofl"* 

On February 10, whilst the feelings of the Commons were 

» Hatfield MSS. 134, fol. 72. 
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still under the influence of their great deliverance, the sub- 

Feb. la ject of a supply was brought forward. The greater 

SppJ^ number of speakers proposed a grant of two subsidies 

ggjj «> and four fifteenths, which would amount to about 

■«»• 250,000/.* The whole matter was, however, referred 

to a Committee, which was to meet on the following afternoon. 

Of this Committee Bacon was a member. He was now 

fcoking forward again to promotion. In October, 1604, the 

^^^^^, Solicitor-Generalship had been vacant, but he had 

Jjitioob once more been passed over in favour of Sir John 

^"^^ Doderidge. He can hardly have failed to gain 

*e King's favour, a few weeks later, by the zeal which he 

showed in the consultations of the Commissioners on the 

Union; and it had become evident, by the course taken by 

^e Commons in the last session, that it was more than ever 

*^Ccessary to secure the services of a man of ability and talent^ 

^ho might take the lead in the debates. Such a part was 

^^xactly to his mind In October 1605, he had completed his 

^reat work on * The Advancement of Learning,' and he was now 

eager to devote himself to politics. Anxious as he was for 

reform, he wished to see it proceed from the Crown, and he 

had not given up hope that the mistakes of James were a 

' A subsidy was an income-tax of 41. in the pound upon the annual 
Talne of land worth 2,0s, a-year, and a property-tax of 2J. S^. in the pound 
upon the actual value of all personal property worth 5/. and upwards. 
Personal property was, therefore, much more heavily burdened than real 
property. The tenths and fifteenths were levied upon the counties and 
boroughs at a fixed rate, settled by a valuation made in the reign of 
Edward III. Each county or borough was responsible for a certain sum, 
which was levied by persons appointed by its representatives in the House 
of Commons. The subsidies were levied by Commissioners appointed by 
the Chancellor from amongst the inhabitants of the county or borough. 
Apparently, from the laxity of these Commissioners, the receipts had been 
Jteadily decreasing. Thus — 

One subsidy of the laity, with two loths and £ 

I5ths, produced in 13 Eliz. . . . I75>690 

Ditto m 35 Eliz. 152,290 

Ditto in 43 Eliz. I34>470 

Dittoin3jac 123,897 

Oct. 28, 1608.— 5*. P. Dom, xxxvii. 38. 
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mere passing cloud, which would be removed as soon as he 
was rendered accessible to good ad\'ice. To serve the King 
in any capacity which would enable him to share in the councils 
of the State had long been the object of his ambition. In this 
session, however, there were few difficulties of a nature to call 
for the exercise of su^^erior powers. The effect of the discoif'ery 
of the (iunpowder plot had been to produce a strong feeling in 

Feb. lo. the King's favour.* On the first morning after the 
uunu'lhc appointment of the Committee, the King thanked 
HOU.C. the House for its offer to supply his wants, and 
signined his readiness to allow the question of purve>'ance to 
be again taken into consideration. A few days afterwards, 

Feb. 14. however, at a conference held on this subject, the 
nccI.^iii'J;' Lord Treasurer took the opportunity of expatiatii^ 
explained, on the King^s necessities. A month passed before 
the question was taken up by the House itselfi and then, on 
Subsidies March 14, a proposition was made to increase the 
ijnuited. supply to which they had already agreed.* There 
was some opposition, and the debate was adjourned till the 
1 8th. When the House met on that day, a message «as 
brought from the King, begging them to come to a speedy 
decision, one way or the other, upon the proposed supply, ^ 
he was unwilling to see his necessities exposed to any further 
discussion. Upon this, after some debate, an additional sub- 
sidy with its accompanying two fifteenths was voted, and a 
Committee was appointed to draw up the Bill. On the 25th, 
Bacon reported the recommendations of the Committee. A 
debate ensued upon the length of time which was to be allowed 
for the i)ayment of the six portions into which the 

March 25 

supply granted was to be divided ; and it was not 
without difficulty that Bacon carried his proposal that the 
whole grant .should be levied before May, 1610. 

» C. J. i. 266. 

^ C. J, i. 271. There is no mention of the report of the Committee, 
but it must be .supposed that they recommended a Bill for two subsidies 
and four fifteenths, as Salisbury speaks, on March 9, of the grant as 
.il ready made, though nothing had been done formally (Salisbury to Biar^ 
March, 1606, S, 1\ Donu ix. 27). 
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His arguments were rendered more palatable by a circum- 
tance which had occurred a few days previously. On the 22nd 
March ». a rumour reached London that the King had been 
hj^^**^ murdered, and when the report proved false, the mem- 
^*^ bers must have felt that, much as they might dislike 
fiany of James's actions, they could hardly afford to lose him. 
Vfnce Henry was still a child, and the prospect of a minority 
• such a time was not to be regarded with complacency. 

The readiness with which this supply was granted was the 
ore remarkable because the efforts of the Commons to pass 
arts to ^ SiU against the abuses of purveyance had been 
*Sof** wrecked on the resistance of the Lords. Nor were 
^'^y^^ce. ^ey satisfied by a proclamation in which the King 
t an end to most of those abuses, as he left untouched the 
urn of his officers to settle at their pleasure the prices which 
By would give. It appears, however, that the officers took 
re not to revert to their old malpractices, and some years later 
5 counties agreed to a composition by which a sum of money 
s to be paid annually in lieu of the burden of purveyance. 

Not only did the Commons pass their subsidy bill in spite 
this treatment, but they did not insist upon obtaining an 
immediate answer to the petition of grievances which 
rK? ^ they had drawn up. They contented themselves 
"" with leaving it for the consideration of the Govem- 

jnt during the recess. On May 27 Parliament was prorogued, 
d the King and the Lower House parted in far better humour 
ii one another than at the close of the preceding session. 

A few days after the prorogation, the death of Sir Francis 

.wdy, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, threw into the 

hands of the Crown one of the most important of the 

one 39. ^ 

«•« pro- legal appointments in its gift. The place was given 



to Coke, whose services during the trials of the 
inpowder conspirators thus obtained their reward. Coke's 
xm hopes removal opened a prospect of promotion to Bacon, as 
^^ the two men were on such bad terms with one another 
*^- that they could not be expected to work together in 
ices so closely connected as were those of the two chief legal 
visers of the Crown. At the time when Bacon was engaged in 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POST-NATI, 

In the busy session which had come to an end in May 1606, 
no time had been found for a discussion on that union with 
Scotland which James had so much at heart By 
Tiii,a^ common consent the whole subject was postponed to 
Suld^ the ensuing winter. Whatever difBculties might stand 
"f*^ in the King's way in England, it hardly seemed hkely 
flat he would meet with serious opposition in Scotland. Al- 
lady, whilst the English Parliament was still in session, events 
lad occurred in the northern kingdom which showed how 
Bodi James could there venture on with impunity. 

Il is usually taken for granted that the accession of James 
to the throne of England enabled him to interfere with greater 
rt^ weight in Scottish affairs, and that it contributed in 
ij^, no small degree to the subsequent overthrow of the 
JJI™^ Presbyterian system. There can be little doubt that 
*<»». the effects of the change have been considerably ex- 
■ggerated. It is true, indeed, that James was now safe from 
' personal attack, but for any practical puqjose his strength was 
hudly greater than it was before. He found no standing army 
in England which might serve to overawe his Scottish subjects, 
•nd, even if he had attempted to raise English forces to suppress 
mj movement in the North, he would certainly have roused 
'spirit of resistance in all classes. Nor was the money which 
he squandered upon some of his countrymen likely to conciliate 
<(iposition. The men whose names figure in the accounts of 
4e English Exchequer as receivers of pensions or of gifts> the 
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For a time, however, James seems to have laid aside his 
intention of introducing episcopacy into Scotland. His fiist in- 
jni» ifiat. terference, on a large scale, with the Church after 
Mj^taa^ he crossed the Borders, was his postponement for 
Jgj"^ a twelvemonth of the General Assembly which had 
nitpcned. been appointed to meet at Aberdeen in July 1604. 
It was no mere prorogation that he had in mind. In the fol- 
Mmih, ■«()$. lowing March he wrote that, unless the Enghsh Privy 
£1^, „ Council advised him to the contrary, he would never 
J^^ call another General Assembly as long as he lived.' 
■Mnbiia. If the Scottish Chufch would not submit to the or- 
ganization which he believed to be the best, it should have no 
organization at alL 

But, either from deliberate intention, or from mere careless- 
ness, James set aside, upon his own responsibility, the law of 
the land. By the Act of 1592, to which the Presbyterian system 
owed its legal establishment, it was declared to be lawful for 
(he Churth to hold its General Assemblies at least once a year, 
if certain forms which had been complied with on this occasion 
were observed. And he had himself, at the last meeting of the 
Assembly, given his consent to the observance of this Act for 
the future. 

Such disregard for the rights of the clergy was sure to draw 
upon James the suspicions of all who reverenced the existing 
constitution of the Church In spite of the King's orders, the 
Presbytery of St Andrews, which was always the first to start 
forward as the champion of Presbyterian ism, sent three ministers 
to Aberdeen, who, finding themselves alone, came away, leaving 
behind them a written protest that they were not to blame for 
the consequences of such a breach of the laws of God and man. 

Though the Presbytery of St Andrews stood alone in pro- 
testing against the illegality of the adjournment, there can be 
Httle doubt that the dissatisfaction was widely spread. The 
representatives of the Church, or, as they were commonly 
called, the Commissioners of the General Assembly, had been 
chosen in accordance with the Act of the Assembly of 1600. 
Though they had not been suffered to sit in Parliament, they 
■ The King to CraDtxiroe, March 14, 1605, HtUfitld MSS. tSS, fol. 9a 
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lers were allowed to appear on behalf of the Church. Indeed, 
reral new Bishops, and the two Archbishops of St. Andrews 
d Glasgow, Gladstanes and Spottiswoode, had been recently 
pointed by the King, without the slightest pretence of con- 
rming to the mode of election prescribed by the Assembly. 
idi the Commissioners the case was dlRerenL Their tenure 
' office was at an end as soon as the next Assembly met, and 
r simply refusing to reappoint them, the Assembly would put 
\ end to the only link which existed for the time between the 
ling and the Church. That such a course would be adopted 
Mnot in itself unlikely. They were, not unreasonably, regarded 
Till great dislike by the vehement Presbyterians, as men who 
ait die weight of their authority to the support of the Crown 
pinst the clergy. That such a body should be in existence, 
isotne form or another, was looked upon by James as a neces- 
ny part of the system upon which he ])roposed to govern the 
burch- If he could have been sure of having commissioners 
•ays by his side who would give him the support of an ec- 
Siastical authority in keeping the clergy in due submission to 
nself, he would probably have been satisfied. But this was 
ictly what he never could be sure of. Day by day the epis- 
pal system appeared more desirable in his eyes. It was not 
ecclesiastical, it was purely a political question. Commis- 
ners owed a divided allegiance, and might be removed from 
ce at any time. Bishops were creatures of his own, and, 
the very necessity of their position, would do his bidding, 
atever it might be. 

Against this attempt of the King to interfere with the 
urch all that was noblest in Scotland revolted. The Presby- 
t_jri»a terians felt that they had right on their side. It was 
•"*°^ impossible that such a scheme as that of James could 
confined to restricting them from interfering with merely 
iporal matters. If their Assemblies were silenced, or if they 
« only allowed to vote and speak under the eye of the 
urt, there was an end for ever of that freedom for which they 
I struggled so manfully. The kingdom of Christ, of which 
y constituted themselves the champions, may have been 
isessed in their eyes of attributes and powers which had their 
•out. X 
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.; lik'riy.il s;x-cch, in the face of the iinmen.>ie juntf 

■■ ■ ■. :tv. was only attainable by organization. To crasli 

...,■;■, Mtion, as James was now preparing to do, wis U) 

■ • ■,'ie hands of the nobility, and to weaken, as iir js ii 
-.-.■'\-. the stron,;;esi bulwark of thought over ibrfeHni.-li 
- <ol in Scotland. 

:,- 1M1K-, too, the law of the land was on the side of i^< 

riif .\it of 1592 distinctly puarantfe.i the veaily 

'.s .if tliL> .\ssembly. When, therefore, it was lii:o»n 

■.■ Kid^ had ordered the Assembly to be a^a;n iKWtpoMd, 
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:,' ,t .Le>:,,;:'. on :r.e :«- o: -j-.e L^.v^T-men: ;o i«-.n^ L-.em 

. ..■, !• ;.- ■.'■/; /.".'.e r.ir.i:'-.:: *;re iwenibied. Siri.::n z'.t- 
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sd them with a letter from the lords of the Council. As, 
^ however, the letter was directed ' To the Brethren of 
j™ the Ministfy convened in their Assembly in Aber- 
ifibi deen,' they refused to open it till they had consti- 
tuted themselves into a regular Assembly by choosing 
oderator. Straiton, after suggesting John Forbes of Alford 

proper person, left the room. As soon as he was gone, 
les was unanimously elected, and, the Assembly being con- 
led, the letter of the Council was opened. It was found to 
ain a warning not to offend the King by meeting without 
XKtscnt, and an order to leave Aberdeen without appointing 
time *r place for the next Assembly. To the first point 
ninisters were ready to agree. They had no wish to push 
ers to extremities by attempting to transact business in 
nee of the King ; but they were by no means willing to 
nder the independence of the Assembly, by leaving in 
Cing's hands the appointment of its meetings. They did, 
^ver, what they could to avoid anything which looked like 
jralty. They sent for Straiton, and begged him to name 
lay he pleased, however distant, and assured him that they 
d wilhngly submit to his decision. It was only after his 
^ refusal to agree to their proposal, that they them- 
^ selves adjourned the Assembly to the first Tuesday 
in September. It was then, and not till then, that 
King's Commissioner declared that he did not consider 

to be a lawful Assembly, as the Moderator of the last 
mUy, who ought to have opened the meeting, was not 
iiL He followed this up by threatening the ministers with 
reatroent of rebels if they did not instantly break up their 
ing. Having accomplished the object for which they had 
^ they left the town without making any resistance. Nine 
■ ministers, who arrived on the 4th and 5th, also went 
:, after signifying their approval of the conduct of their 
iren.' 

lither during his last conversation with the ministers, or on 
:ay home, Straiton remembered that the effect of what had 

' FMts. 388 3j6. 
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On the same day, Forbes was summoned before the Council, 
j^^^ and on his giving it as his opinion that the meeting at 
^jof Aberdeen was a lawful Assembly, he was committed 
>iBbB to custody in Edinburgh Castle, from whence, a 
few days later, he was removed to Blackness, where 
4e iras soon joined by John Welsh, one of those who had not 
appeared at Aberdeen til! after the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings, but who was regarded by the Government with suspicion 
ai a man who was warmly attached to the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline.' Four others were at the same time sent down to 
Slackness. 

The King was determined to carry out his authority with a 
high hand. He sent down a letter which all the Presbyteries 
were directed to have read from the pulpit, in which he ex- 
plicitly affirmed that the law was not intended to bind him to 
observe under all circumstances the privileges by which any 
body or estate in the kingdom was allowed to meet or to de- 
liberate.* This letter the Presbyteries refused to read, but it 
ms published by authority some months afterwards. He also 
directed certain captious questions to be put to the imprisoned 
tninisters, which were intended to entangle them into an ad- 
mission of the unlawfulness of the Aberdeen Assembly. 

On their refusal to do this, they were summoned, with some 
af the other ministers who shared in their steadfastness, to 
ma if appear on October 14 before the Council, in order 
^^""•^ to hear the Assembly declared to be unlawful, and to 
receive their own sentence for taking part in it* On the ap- 

' Feriei, 403. 

■ OddtTVKfd, vi. 436. "As for an instance, " Junes argued, "every 
burgh rojal hath Iheir own times of public mercats allowed unto them by 
the law, and Ihe King's privil^e, but when the plague happened in any of 
tbcK towns did not he, by procUmalion, dschai^e the holding of the 
iaen»I ■! that time for fear of infection, and yet lheret>y did no prejudice 
:o Ibeir privil^es ? " 

■ CaldtnvBod, vi. 343, The portion of the Act of 1593 which bean 
ipon the question, runs ai follows :—" It shall be lawful to the Kirk and 
ooiDiileri, every year at the least snd oftener, pn> re noli, as occasion and 
necessity shall require, to hold and keep General Assemblies, providing 
that the King'i Majesty, or bis Commissioiien with tliem to be appointed 
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]iointed day they vcere brought before the Coundl, and,! 
in vain beseeching the Lords to refer their case C 
Assembly, gave in a declinature, in which thej reAixd 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Coundl in a questioo i 
ceming the rights of the Church, and referred their cai 
the next Assembly. James, when he heard of the conne^ 
they had taken, directed that they should be brought to tnlj 
ThiKin upon a charge of treason, under the AtXof ijSiiJ 
djr«i%ih*i which pronounced it to be treasonable to reft 
b^'ghrio submit to the jurisdiction of the Council In 
'"*'■ to insure a conviction, he sent down the Ewi d 

Dunbar to use his authority with all who mi^t be incfioed to 
throw obstacles in the way. The very choice of sucli a iep» 
sentative was significant of the distance from the Scottish dagr 
to which James had drifted. Dunbar, who, as Sir George Hoat^ 
had accompanied James to England, was not a PresbytoiMi, 
and it was questionable whether he was even a Protestant 

In the proceedings which followed, it is neither the abitnie 
fKjinls of law which were so diligently argued, nor even tbe&R 
of the bold and fearless men whose lives and fortunes were it 
stake, which principally attracts our attention. The letl ques- 
tion at issue was, whether the Kii^s Government was mrttf 
to occupy the position which it had taken up. If the Aaem- 
blies were not to be allowed to meet aixl to delibente infe- 
bf His Highnffis, be present at ilk Genenl AnemUj before the dinohtal 
thereor, nominate and appoint time snd pkcc wb«i and where tbe nnt 
General Assembly shall be holden ; uid in csm ndthcT Hit KijcKj dk 
His said Commis^onerelx pteseot for the time in that town wbeR the wid 
General Assembly is holden, then, and in that caie, it ahall be Icrv U 
th« said General Assembly by theniielvci to nominUe and qipoiat timi 
ami place where Ihe next General Auembly of the KiA ihall be kepi Ml 
holden, as they have been in use to do iheae timei by-paA." \A<U 4^ Art 
Steil. iii. 541.) It is endeut that this Ad ii not without ambigiitty. Tt» 
cas« when, as happened in Aberdeen, the CoawuMiaaer WM In the tvm, 
but lefused to name a place and time, ii not prorided for. Bet tbe King 
took up ground which wai plaiidy nntenable when he ^ohc of the pnn^ 
gation of 1604 as bong one which Ihe miniUcn w<n bovnd to aOctid V», 
as if it had been in accordaacc with the Act of I59>. The unrcr «■§, of 
conrse, that it had not been declared by the Kay wCnamliriaaar pant 
in in Anenbly.— Foibu, JtMmA, 45a, 
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pendently of the authority of the State, what was to be substi- 
tuted for them ? Was their claim of Divine right to be met by 
calm deliberation, and by unswerving justice, allowing liberty 
of action wherever liberty was possible ; or by an exhibition of 
petty intrigues resting upon the support of brute force ? In 
other words, did James appear as the standard-bearer of law 
and order against ecclesiastical anarchy, or was he clothing, 
ignorantly or knowingly, his own arbitrary will in the forms of 
political wisdom ? In reality it was James himself who was on 
his trial, not the prisoners at the bar. 

The proceedings did not commence in a very promising 
manner. It was necessary to remove the place of trial from 
,g^ Edinburgh to Linlithgow, lest the Chancellor and his 
^Xt^ associates should be unable to carry out their purpose 
LinUthsow. in the face of a population which sympathised strongly 
with the ministers.^ On the morning of January 10, the six 
who were confined at Blackness were hurried before the Coun- 
cil at Linlithgow, and, after all efforts had been made in vain 
to induce them to withdraw their declinature, were ordered to 
prepare for trial. 

Criminal trials in England were not to be regarded at this 
period as models of justice, but it is certain that the most sub- 
servient judge who had ever sat upon the English Bench would 
have been shocked at the manner in which preparations were 
made for procuring a verdict against the ministers. Dunbar 
began by tampering with the judges. He plainly told them 
that if they did what he called their duty, they might expect to 
enjoy the favour of the King ; but that, on the other hand, if 
they failed in satisfying him, certain disgrace and punishment 
would overtake them. He then addressed himself to packing 
a jury, knowing well that unless extraordinary precautions were 
taken he would fail in his object. At last he found fifteen men 
amongst his own friends and relations who, as he hoped, would 
serve his purpose. To make everything sure, he finally filled 
the town with his followers, who would be ready to prevent any 
attempt to rescue the prisoners, and who might also serve the 

' Forbes, Records ^ 452. 
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trotesdng that Straiton's story of the proclamation at the 
itarket Cross of Aberdeen was utterly false from beginning to 
ind, he showed that the direction of the Council's letter by 
fhich the ministers assembled at Aberdeen were required to 
lisperse, was enough to prove that that meeting was regarded 
IS a lawful Assembly by the very Council which had afterwards 
::aUed them to account The only point in which the ministers 
umI been disobedient was in refusing to dissolve the Assembly 
irithout appointing lime or place for the next meeting. In 
dqing this he asserted that they had acted in accordance with 
the laws of the kingdom as well as of the Church. The truth 
was that they were brought into danger in order to support the 
pretensions of the Commissioners of the Assembly, who were 
labouring to introduce the Romish hierarchy in place of the 
Church and Kingdom of Christ. He reminded the jurors that 
they had all of them subscribed to the confession of faith, and 
had sworn to maintain the discipline of the Church, and he ad- 
jured them to judge on that day as they would be judged when 
they were called to render an account to God of the oath which 
they had sworn. 

After some altercation between Forbes and the Lord Advo- 
cate, Welsh addressed the jury. He spoke even more strongly 
wdih'i than Forbes had done of the sole right of the Church 
"""^ to judge of ecclesiastical questions. As soon as he 

had finished, Hamilton told the jury that they ought not to be 
moved by what they had just heard, and, after admonishing 
them to perfonn their duty, he concluded by again threatening 
them with punishment if they refused to find a verdict against 
the prisoners. On the conclusion of this address, Forbes read 
a passage out of the covenant in which King and people had 
once united to protest their devotion to the Protestant faith ; 
and then turning to Dunbar requested him to remind the King 
of the punishment which had overtaken Saul for his breach of 
the covenant which had been made with the Gibeonites, and to 
warn him lest a similar judgment should befall him and his pos- 
terity if he broke that covenant to which he had sworn. After 
this, as the other prisoners declared it to be unnecessary to add 
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with the nobility to make it likely that any actual danger 
Effect of ^'^s to be apprehended, he had at least notified to 
the trial. ^11 ^.j^Q cared for honesty and truthfulness that it 
was only by falsehood and trickery that he had succeeded in 
establishing his claims. From henceforward it would be un- 
necessary to go into any elaborate argun^nt in favour of the 
independence of the Church Courts. It would be sufficient to 
point to the trial at Linlithgow, and to ask whether that was 
the kind of justice which was so much better than that which 
was dispensed in the Ecclesiastical Courts. So strong was the 
general feeling oh the subject, that when James wrote to the 
Council pressing them to bring to a trial the remaining ministers 
who had also signed the declinature, he received a reply in- 
fonning him that it was very improbable that such a course 
would be attended with any good result, and recommending 
him to drop the prosecution in order to avoid an acquittal.^ 

In the whole course of James's reign there is not one of his 
actions which brings out so distinctly the very worst side of his 
character. There can be no doubt that he really believed that 
he was justified in what he was doing, and that he blinded him- 
self to the radical injustice of his proceedings, and to the 
scandalous means by which his objects were effected. He 
began by fancying that the ministers had acted illegally, and 
then read every law or principle to which they appealed through 
the coloured spectacles of his own feelings and interests. To any 
knowledge of the true solution of the really difficult questions 
which were involved in the dispute, he never had the slightest pre- 
tensions, excepting in his own eyes and in those of his courtiers. 

The six ministers remained for some months in prison. 
At last, in October, they were condemned to perpetual banish- 
^ .^ ment. As they went down to the boat, at Leith, 

Banishment ^ 

or the six which was to carry them away in the darkness of the 
*^ night, the people, who crowded down to the beach 
to see them go, heard them singing the twenty-third Psalm. 
They had passed through the valley of the shadow of death, 
and had feared no evil In prison and in banishment He who 

> Botfield, Original Letters^ i. 360* ; and note to p. 363». 
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the nobility.* Such arguments as these were unansvverai»Ie. 
The Parliament speedily passed the Acts which gave per- 
niission for the change,' and added another, declaring that the 
King's authority was supreme * over all estates, persons, and 
causes whatsoever.' * 

The position occupied by James's Bishops was unique in 
the history of Episcopacy. There have been instances in which 
iV)sttMmof laymen have borne the title of Bishop, and there 
»be Bishops, j^^^yg ^ecn instances in which Bishops have passed 
gradually from the exercise of purely spiritual functions to the 
enjoyment of temporal jurisdiction ; but nowhere, excepting in 
Scotland, has a class of ministers existed who were clothed in 
all the outward pomp and importance of temporal lordships, 
whilst they were without any ecclesiastical authority what- 
ever. Such a state of things was too ridiculous to continue 
long. Any attempt to rule the Church by means of the sub- 
servient courts of law, and the half-careless, half-corrupt 
Parliaments,' was certain in the long run to prove a failure. 
Everything tended to make James more determined to give 
real authority to his Bishops, or, in other words, to himself 

But if this was to be accomplished, James shrank from 
carrying out his purpose by a simple act of authority. To do 
- . him justice, when a scheme of this kind came into 
tennimsto his head, he always contrived to persuade himself 
ecclesiastical that it was impossible for anyone to oppose it ex- 
*"™*^* cepting from factious or interested motives. Just as 
to the end of his life he continued to believe that the English 
House of Commons misrepresented the loyal feelings of the 
nation, he now believed that the dislike of Bishops was con- 
fined to a few turbulent resisters of all authority. And such 
was his opinion of the justice of his cause and of the force 
of his own arguments, that he flattered himself with the 
notion that even those who had hitherto resisted his wishes 
must give way if he could once be brought face to face with 
them. 

" Melville's Diary ^ 640. Council to James, July 4, 1606, Metros Papers^ 
(Abbotsford Club), 15. 

« Acts of Part, Scott, iv. 280. 
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lient of ordering the men who had come up to England 
le faith of his invitation, to be committed to custody. It 
not long before a circumstance occurred which gave him 
Mcuse for severer measures. An epigram was put into his 
^-, hands which had been written by Andrew Melville, 
* on what seemed to him the Popish ceremonies prac- 

.•d in the King's Chapel at one of the services which he had 
en compelled to attend' The verses had not been put in 
culation, nor was it intended that they should be ; but 
imes, glad of an opportunity of revenging himself upon the 
j,^ man whom he detested, ordered him to be brought 

bin- before the Privy Council. When there, Melville, 
'™'™°" amidst the taunting words of the members of this 
insympathising tribunal, with a not unnatural ebullition of 
impatience, turned fiercely upon Bancroft who had charged 
him with something very like treason, and reminding him of 
all his real and supposed faults, ended his invective by tel- 
ling him, as he shook one of his lawn sleeves, that these were 
Romish rags, and part of the mark of the beasL Such a scene 
had never before occurred in the decorous Council Chamber 
at Whitehall, and the Lords were not likely to leave it un- 
noticed. He was committed by them to the custody of the 
Dean of St. Paul's, from whence he was, after another ex- 
amination, transferred to the Tower. There he remained a 
u4 tanbh- prisoner for four years, till he was allowed to leave 
"*■"■ England at the request of the Duke of Bouillon, in 

whose University at Sedan he passed the remaining years of 
his life as Professor of Divinity. His nephew, whose 
sole crime was his refusal to acknowledge the King's 
"^ ecclesiastical supremacy, was sent into confinement 
at Newcastle. The six other ministers were relegated to dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. 

■ ' ' Cur ttanl cUuii Anglis libii duo regii b vi, 
Lnmina cxca duo, poltubra iicc& duo } 
Num senium cnltnmque Dei tenel Anglia dausum 

Lmnine czca mo, sonle sepulla soi ? 
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s:; THE POST-KATI. ch. ?iil 

'Fro cvi :c n!' ir.jusiice was now complete. In the couTst of 
vr.i: >-:.'yr. viar :he judicature, the Parhament, and the Kins 
r.i'-. ; Tii\ei; to liemonsirntion that they were not in a position lo 
r.i.:v.ar;ii vif ;^-e Church the sutrender of her independence. In 
\'.<:.-r<. -L>.c vio"' t.-.kcn by James in protesting against theclain 
i-:':hi' c'c:ji' '.i' exclusive privileges approached more nearly to 
;r.i'-tr w'r.rch .-.re ver>- generally accepted in our ow-n day, than 
I'.i ::'..i-c whii!: were put for«ard by Melville and Forbes. Bai 
'.':-.:<: wiiich is yielded [o the solemn voice of the law may kcD 
i^c a':";:-cil "lO ilx' wilfulness of arbitrary' power. 

A* vc:. _r,ii;ii-s ilid not \-cnturc upon projwsing to introduce 
.-. lo; y I'l :!;e i;n};;i>h Episcotacy into Scotland ; but he deter- 
mirod to make an effort to bring the Bishops whom 
si ''•'JT he bad nominated into sortie connection with the 
>; ..;„;'., „.,if;;i]i^ |Il,1,-hine^^■ of the Church. Therecanbeno 
i5oi:l't ih.it. in detaininj; the eight ministers in England, he M 
lx'o:i as iiii;ch influenced by the hope of depriving the Scotch 
I '.(.r^v of their support, as by the annoyance which he felt at 
tbcir pvriir.acious resist.ince. But even at a time when no less 
ih.in twi'iuy-lwo of the leading ministers had been driven awy 
tVoiu tiif ncncs of tbeir labours, be did not venture to summon 
a fnclv chosen .\ssembly, with the intention of asking it to sur- 
rcniler iiito the hands of the Bishops the least fraction of the 
rowers which had hitherto been possessed by the Presbyteries 
ami A^seniblies of the Church. He had, in consequence, again 
prurniiued ilie Assembly, which was to have met in the course 
of the summer. 

Still, however, some means must be taken to cloak the 
usurpation which he meditated. He issued summonses to the 
various Presbyteries, calling uiwn them to send to 
p!*™ (!-i' ■ Linlithgow certain ministers who were nominated by 
''"''"'■ himself, in order that they might confer with some 
of the nobility and of the officers of state, on the best means 
to repress the progress of Popery, and that they might deter- 
mine ui'on the means which were to be taken for the preserva- 
tion of the iH;ace of the Church, On December 13, 1606, this 
assembly of nominees met, according to the King's directions ; 
and though the members at first showed some signs of inde- 
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pendence, they were in the end, by the skilful management of 
the Earl of Dunbar, brought to agree to all that was proposed 
to them. The chief concession obtained was, that in order 
that there might be an official always ready to counteract the 
(fcsigns of the Catholics, a * Constant Moderator,' who might 
be entrusted with this permanent duty, should be substituted 
in all the Presbyteries for the Moderators who had hitherto 
been elected at each meeting. In the same way the Synods, or 
Provincial Assemblies, were also to be provided with permanent 
Moderators. Whenever a vacancy occurred, the Moderators 
of the Presbyteries were to be chosen by the Synod to which 
the Presbytery belonged. The Synod was itself to be presided 
over by any Bishop who might be acting as Moderator of any 
of the Presbyteries within its bounds, and it was only to be 
allowed to elect its own Moderator in cases where no Bishop 
was thus to be obtained. The Moderators, however, were to 
be liable to censure, and even to deprivation, in the Church 
courts. This arrangement, such as it was, was not to come 
into action at once. The first list of Moderators of all the 
Presbyteries in Scotland was drawn up by the Linlithgow 
Convention, and in it were to be found the names of all the 
Bishops for the Presbyteries in which they resided.^ 

This Act left, indeed, the whole machinery of Presby- 
terianism in full action. But it accustomed the clergy to see 
the nominees of the Crown presiding in their courts, and might 
easily lead the way to fresh encroachments. It was hardly 
likely, however, that the decisions of this irregular Convention 
would be universally accepted as equal in authority to those of 
a free Assembly. It was soon found that resistance was to be 
expected, and the determination to resist was strengthened 
by a report which was generally circulated, to the effect that the 
Act of the Convention had been surreptitiously altered by the 
King, a report which gained increased credence from the cir- 
cumstance that some of the ministers had in vain attempted to 
gain a sight of the original document 

James, however, determined to carry his scheme into effect 

' Caldtrwoodf vi. 601. 
VOL. I. Y 
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been a considerable want of animation on the part of those 
classes on whom the Presbyterian clergy depended for support 
What opposition there had been, came almost entirely from the 
ministers themselves. Not only were the great nobles, with one 
or two exceptions, banded together against them as one man, 
but the lesser gentry, and even the boroughs, were lukewarm in 
their cause. 

The explanation of this change of feeling is not very difficult 
to iind. In the first place the cause of Presbyterian ism was no 
longer connected with resistance to foreign interference, with 
regard to which Scotchmen have at all times been so sensitive. 
In the early part of James's reign the ministers could appeal 
to the nation against the intrigues of France. At a later 
period, it was the dread of a Spanish invasion which gave point 
to their invectives against the northern earls. But with Huntly's 
defeat, in 1595, all this was at an end. If for a short time it 
was still supposed that Huntly and Errol were likely to renew 
their invitations to the Spanish Court, all suspicions of such 
behaviour on their part quickly died away, and the question 
between the King and the clergy could be treated as a mere 
matter of interna! policy with which national prejudices had 
, nothing whatever to do. 

Nor were the King's innovations of such a nature as to pro- 
voke opposition from the ordinary members of Scottish congre- 
gations. The same sermons were likely to be preached by 
the same men, whether the General Assembly or the King got 
the upper hand. The proceedings of the Kirk-sessions were 
carried on exactly as before. There was, above all, nothing 
which addressed the eye in the changes which had been brought 
about Men who would have been horror-struck at such 
alterations as those which were afterwards carried out in Eng- 
land by the authority of Laud, looked on with indifference as 
long as they saw the old familiar services conducted as they 
had been accustomed to see them conducted in their boyhood. 
To superficial observers — and in no age or country is their 
number a limited one — the question at issue was merely one of 
jurisdiction, by which the integrity of the Gospel was not in anjr 
way affected. 
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After mature deliberation, the Commissioners had deter- 
mined to recommend that certain productions of each country 
should not be allowed to be exported to the other. 
The English were afraid of a rise in the price of 
doth, if their sheep-fanners were permitted to send their wool 
to be manufactured in Scotland ; and the Scotch were equally 
alarmed at the prospect of high prices for meat, if their cattle 
could be driven across the Tweed to a more profitable market 
than Edinburgh or Perth could offer. With these and two or 
three other exceptions, the whole commerce of the two coun- 
tries was to be placed on an equal footing. The Scotchman was 
to be allowed to sell his goods in London as freely as he could 
in Edinburgh ; and he was to be permitted to take part in those 
conunercial enterprises upon which so much of the prosperity 
of England was already founded. A similar Uberty was to be 
granted to Englishmen in Scotland ; though, for the present, at 
least, its value would be merely nominal. 

A commercial union of this description made it necessary 
to take into consideration the question of naturalisation. Un- 
Nuuniiv- fortunately, it was impossible to avoid touching upon 
''"^ political difficulties. The best course would have 

been to have naturalised entirely, in each kingdom, all persons 
bom in the other, but to have incapacitated them, at least for 
a certain time, from holding any high official position. There 
would have been less difficulty in drawing up a measure of this 
kind, as, of tne six Scotchmen who had been sworn into the 
English Privy Council soon after the accession of James, all 
except one had been already naturalised by Act of Parliament,' 
and might fairly have been regarded as exceptions from the rule 
which was to be proposed. 

The question was, however, complicated by a distinction 
drawn by the legal authorities who were consulted * by the 

■ Sir Jtuna Klphinslone (afleiwsrds Lord Balmerino), Ihe Duke of 
Leimox, the Eul of Mac, Sit George Home (afteiwards Eail of DuntMir), 
aiMl Lord Kinlon, were naturaliud in the Ant Kuion of the reign. 

' Opinioni of the law officer* of the down, Nov. iti, 1604, S. P. Dein. 
K. 75. In thi* opinion Fophun, Fleming, and Coke concurreJ. 
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It is possible that if the Commissioners had followeil their 
own judgment they might have seen their recommendations pass 
into law, in spite of the prejudices by which they were certain to 
be assailed in the House of Commons. But, unfortunately, in 
order to carry out this proposal, it was necessary to interfere with 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown ; and when James heard 
that his prerogative was to be touched, he was sure to take alarm, 
and to do battle for a shadow even more strenuously than he was 
ready to contend for the substance. In this case the difficulty 
lay in the acknowledged right of the Crown to issue letters of 
denization to aliens, by which all the rights of naturalisation 
might be conferred, excepting that of inheriting landed jiroperty 
in England. Although, however, a denizen might not inherit 
land, he was capable of holding it by grant or purchase, and of 
transmitting it to his descendants. He was also capable of 
holding all offices under the Crovm. James protested, no doubt 
with perfect sincerity at the time, that he had no desire ' to confer. 
any office of the Crown, any office of judicature, place, voice, or 
office in Parliament, of either kingdom, upon the subjects of 
the other bom before the decease of Elizabeth.' ' Under these 
circumstances, a sensible man would have gladly allowed a clause 
to be inserted, depriving him of the power of granting such offices 
by letters of denization to the Ante-nati. Even then he would 
Still have been able to enrich any new Scottish favourites by gifts 
of money, and to those who were already naturalised he might 
assign as much more land as he pleased. Unluckily, James 
considered that he would be disgraced by such an attack upon 
his prerogative. The plan, which he adopted had, at least, 
the merit of ingenuity : he agreed to the proposal of the Com- 
missioners to refuse to the Ante-nati the right of holding offices, 
but he also required that the future Act of naturalisation 
should contain a distinct recognition of his right to issue letters 
of denization, and thus to break through those very restrictions 
which the House was to be asked to impose ; though at the 
same time he gave a promise that he would make no use of this 
right of which he was so eager to obtain the acknowledgment. 

■ C.y.S, 333. The King to Cranbome, Nov. 34, 1604, S. P. Dom. 
x.40> i. 
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some of the rights of Englishmen, and, what was quite as much 
to the point, to sacrifice some of the interests of Englishmen ? 

So preoccupied were the Commons with the question of the 
Union, that the King's answer to their grievances was allowed 
Ho«. 19. to pass unchallenged. On the 21st the Report 
^JJ^^"™" of the Commissioners of the Union was read. At 
(linuas, oncc a stofm of opposition arose amongst the 
English merchants against the proposal to set free the com- 
merce of the two countries. The merchants declared that they 
would certainly be ruined by the competition with which they 
^^^ were threatened. Scotchmen would come in and 
coBunuciai out of England ; they would always be in the way 
""""^ when they wanted to drive a bargain ; but as soon 
as the time came round when taxes and subsidies were to be 
demanded, they would slip over the border, leaving the burden 
upon the shoulders of their English rivals. There were quite 
enough Englishmen engaged in the trading companies, and it 
was most undesirable that Scotchmen should rob them of their 
livelihood. To these and similar complaints the Scottish mer- 
chants had no difficulty in replying. They received the support 
of Salisbury, who, if he did not regard the Union with any 
great enthusiasm, had, at all events, too much sense to be 
led away by the fallacies by which it was assailed.' 

The feeling of the merchants found expression in the House 
of Commons. That House agreed, as a matter of course, to 
abolish the hostile laws ; but though they were ready enough 
to protest against the monopoly of the trading companies, they 
looked with prejudiced eyes upon the principle of commercial 
freedom when it seemed to tell against themselves. On De- 
cember 17, a scene occurred at a conference with the Lords 
which augured ill for the success of the measure. The 
staid Lord Chancellor scolded the merchants for the pe- 
tition which they had drawn up against the Union. Fuller, 
in his rash, headlong way, said that the Scotch were pedlers 
rather than merchants. For this Speech he was uken to task 
by the Ixirds, who told the Commons that, if they did not 
Objectiona of the Merdunti of London, with Answers by Sati:<bury 
utd the Scottuh Herchanlt, S. P. Dem. xxiv. 3, 4, 5. 
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them to take immediate steps for bringing the delinquent to 
justice. 

The Commons, on hearing what had taken place in the 
Council, deteimined to deal with the matter themselves. They 
excused themselves for taking no steps at the time on ihe plea 
that it was not well to answer a fool according to his folly. 
After some debate, they resolved that Pigott, being a member 
of the House, was not liable to be called in question elsewhere. 
They then ordered that he should be expelled the House and 
committed to the Tower. In less than a fortnight, he was re- 
leased upon the plea of ill-health. 

Meanwhile, the House had commenced the discussion of 
the important question of naturalisation. On February 14, the 
Debaiaoo dcbatc'was Opened by Fuller. He compared Eng- 
{™^"»- land to a rich pasture, which was threatened with an 
FuKej', irruption of a herd of famished cattle. He proceeded 
^^''^ to draw a most desponding picture of the state of the 
country. There was not sufficient preferment for the numbers 
of scholars who crowded to the Universities. The 
inhabitants of London were already far too numerous. 
The existing trade did not suffice for the support of the mer- 
chants who attempted to live by it. If this was a true account 
of the evils under which the country was labouring, how could 
room be found for the impending invasion from the North ? 
He then asked, in language which never failed in meeting with 
a response in the House of Commons, whether this docrine of 
the naturalisation of the rising generation of Scots by the mere 
fact of their being bom under the dominion of the King were 
really according to law. This theory made matters of the 
greatest importance depend not upon the law, but upon the 
person of the Sovereign. The consequences of such a doctrine 
would be fatal. If Philip and Mary had left a son, that son 
would have inherited the dominions of both his parents, and 
would have naturalised the Spaniards and the Sicilians in 
England, without any reference to Parliament. What might 
have happened fifty years before, might always happen at any 
moment under similar circumstances.' 
■ C. 7. i. 33*. 
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no way of supporting himself in the country to which he came, 
he would starve. But even if this were not the case, he denied 
that England was fully peopled. The country could with ease 
support a larger population than it had ever yet known. Fens, 
commons, and wastes were crying out for the hand of the 
cultivator. If they were too little, the sea was open. Commerce 
would give support to thousands. Ireland was waiting for 
colonists to till it, and the solitude of Virginia was crying aloud 
for inhabitants.^ To the objection that it was unfair to unite 
poor Scotland to rich England, he replied that it was well 
that the difference consisted 'but in the external goods of 
fortune ; for, indeed, it must be confessed that for, the goods of 
the mind and the body they are ' our other * selves ; for, to do 
them but right,' it was well known * that in their capacities and 
understandings they are a people ingenious ; in labour, in- 
dustrious ; in courage, valiant ; in body, hard, active, and 
comely.' The advantages of a union with such a people were 
not to be measured by the amount of money they might have 
in their pockets. With respect to the legal part of the question, 
he expressed himself satisfied that the Post-nati were already 
naturalised ; but he thought it advisable that this should be 
declared by statute. He concluded by pointing out the dangers 
which might ensue if the present proposals were rejected. 
Quarrels might break out, and estrangement, and even separa- 
tion might follow. If, on the other hand, the House would 
put all prejudices aside, they would make the United Kingdom 
to be the greatest monarchy which the world had ever seen. 

Admirable as this argument was, and conclusively as it met 
all the objections which had been raised by the prejudices of 
the time, it is plain that there was one part of Fuller's 
nassJST^r speech which it left wholly unanswered. If England 
by Bacon. ^^^ Scotlaud wcrc Called upon to unite because all 
persons bom after the King's accession were bom within tHe 
King's allegiance, why might not Spain and England be called 
upon to unite under similar circumstances? Bacon and the 
judges might repeat as often as they pleased that the naturalisa- 

The allusion to Virginia is not in the printed speech, but is to be 
found in the Journals. 
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but which can hardly be supposed to have had any part in in- 
fluencing his judgment To Coke those technical grounds 
were everything. For the broader aspects of the case he cared 
nothing ; but his reverence for the English common law 
amounted to a passion. He considered the system of which 
he was the acknowledged master to be the purest emanation 
of perfect wisdom. Whatever opposed the common law was 
treated by him with contemptuous arrogance. For the sake of 
the common law he had bullied Jesuits in his youth ; for the 
sake of the same common law he was in his old age to stand 
forward to oppose his Sovereign. On this occasion there could 
be no doubt which side of the question would receive his 
support English law had grown up under two distinct in- 
fluences. The influence of the judges had drawn it in one 
direction, the influence of Parliament had drawn it in another. 
The natural tendency of the judges was to put forward on every 
occasion the authority of the Sovereign ; the natural tendency 
of Parliament was to give expression to the rights of the nation. 
It happened that Parliament had never had occasion to legislate 
directly upon the subject, and Coke had no difficulty in quoting 
precedent after precedent to show that the decisions of the 
courts were all in favour of his doctrine of naturalisation by 
allegiance. The appeal of Sandys to a reasonable construction 
of the law in consequence of the altered condition of the 
country, he treated with cool contempt He was there to 
declare what the common law declared, and of any other 
argument he knew nothing. 

The Commons stood firm : they knew that whatever might 
be the value of Coke's arguments, they were in the right in 
placing the important question before them on a 
mons reSse wider basis than that of the technical law. Whilst 
to give way. ^j^^^ doubted what course to take, they were informed 
that the Lords had consented to hear any practical suggestion 
which the Commons might agree to make.^ 

* A paper in the S, P, Dom. xxvi. 69, concerning Scotchmen created 
Peers in England, is endorsed by Salisbury, " All other laws make them 
aliens, precedents contrary, reason, nature." On this point the Lords must 
have been with the Commons almost to a man. 
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A<rcordiiif;lv, on March 14, the Commons made a proposal 
of thL'ir own. ' They were ready to do away with the distinction 

M^irchi* between the Ante-nati and the Post-nati, and were 
Ai rht willing to naturalise by statute all the King's Scottish 

quUt' ihrj' siihjecis. They would thus get rid of the difficulty 
mt"I"i'*t an ntlcnding the exercise of the prerogative. A clause 
iht .Tiiijti:!. ^.^^ jjj jj^ introduced, declaring those who held pro- 
pcrty in England to be subject to all the burdens connected 
with it ; and it was to be added that natives of Scotland w 
to lie excluded from a very considerable number of oflieiiil 
l^osiiions. The prupo^cd measure would liave met all (he liidi- 
culties of the case. The disqualifying portions of the Act would 
certainly be repealed as soon as the natives of England and 
Scotland began to feel that they were in reality members of a 
common country. 

The Ciovernment desired time to consider this proposition, 
especially as there was reason to believe that the Commons 
ihouglil of supporting it by passing a vote in direct condem- 
nation of the opinion of the Judges that the Post-nati were 
nlreadv naturalised. The King's ministers accordingly took 
tlic somewhat extraordinary step of advising the Speaker to 
e\apt;erate a slight indisposition, in order that the Commons 
nii^'hl be unable, in his absence, to proceed to any business 
of importance.^ Soon afterwards the dispute entered on a new 
stage. The Commons made the sweeping proposal that die 
Union should be made still more complete by bring- 

■ "" ' ■ ing about an identity of the laws of the two nations, in 
order that Scotchmen who were to be admitted to honours and 
priiperty in England might be subject to the lawwhich was cur- 
rent in England. Bacon opposed this plan, on the ground that, 
excellent as it was, it would lead to intolerable delay.* 
liiir kuig'i At last it was known that the King would himself 
"'" *■■ address the two Houses. The speech which he 
delivered on this occasion * was decidedly superior to any that 

I Colt. MSS. Til. F. iv, fol. 55. The debate in committee of Kbrch 6, 
on uhith ihe propoaal was founded, it repotted in S. P. Dem. zxvi. 71. 
" Salisbuiy 10 Lake, March 18, S. P. Dam. txn. 90. 
' Iclltn and Lift, iii. 355. * C. ?. %%■{. 
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had yet fallen from his lips. For once he had a cause to plead 
vhich was not his own, and in pleading the cause of his 
country, and in striving to promote the future welfare of both 
nations, he allowed but few traces to be seen of that petulance 
by which his speeches were usually disfigured. He told the 
Mouses plainly, that he looked forward to a perfect union 
between the countries ; but he told them no less plainly, that 
he was aware that such a union would be a question of time. 
For the present, all that he asked was the passing of the 
measure now before them. Though he trusted that they 
would not object to a complete naturalisation of the Post-nati, 
he would be ready to consent to any reasonable limitations 
upon his right of appointment to offices under the Crown. 
The tone of this speech, so much kindlier and more earnest ' 
than had been expected, produced a favourable impression on 
the House of Commons, and it was thought by some that if 
the question had been put to the vote immediately, the King 
would have obtained the greater part of his demands.' The 
speech was, however, followed by an adjournment for nearly 
three weeks, and when the House met again after Easter the 
impression had worn off. There was much discussion upon 
tiie course to be pursued, and it was only after the King had 
nued them for their delay that the House determined to con- 
fine its attention to the points upon which there was little 
Hay I. difference, and to reserve the questions of commerce 
jJJ^^^ and naturalisation for future consideration. A Bill 
Soof"*' ^^ accordingly drawn up for the abolition of those 
oimiiiaifc laws in which Scotland was regarded as a hostile 
country, on the condition that statutes of a similar description 
should be repealed in the next Parliament which met in Scot- 
land. It was also decided to introduce into this Bill clauses 
i^ulating the manner in which Englishmen were to be brought 
to trial for offences committed in Scotland. During the last 
four years much had been done for the pacification of the 
Borders. The transportation to Ireland of many of the worst 
oflenders had been attended with satisfactory results, and the 

■ Bodeiie to Puisieux, April ^ 1607, AmiaisaJts, ii. 16S. 
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speak on behalf of a prisoner accused of felony, nor was an 
oath administered to the witnesses who were called to ^eak 
on his behalf. This custom was the relic of a system which 
had long passed away. As ItHig as the juiy were swoib 
witnesses, they only called in additional witnesses for the. 
purpose of obtaining further information. The prisoner did 
not call any witnesses at all. In due course of time, the sworn 
witnesses became Judges of the fact, and the witnesses for the 
prosecution were r^arded as accusers, in some measure filling 
the places of the old sworn witnesses. While, therefore, an 
oath was tendered to them, persons who might appear to giv^ 
their testimony on behalf of the prisoner, were looked upon as 
irregularly present, and were left unsworn. The consequence 
was, that an excuse was given to an unfair jury to neglect 
evidence tendered in support of the prisoner, because it had 
not been confirmed by an oath. 

As usual, the lawyers had invented reasons for approving 
of a custom which had grown up unperceived amongst them. 
When Sandys proposed that the prisoners in Border trials 
should be allowed the assistance of counsel, and added that he 
should be glad to see the same course adopted overall England, 
Hobart immediately rose and declared that he regarded this as 
an attempt to shake the corner-stone of the law, and advised 
that such suggestions should be reserved for the time when 
they might be deliberating on a general revision <^ the laws of 
the two countries.' In a similar spirit, arguments were brought 
against the proposal to allow the witnesses of the prisoner to be 
sworn.* In spite of all opposition, the proposed clause was 
carried. Another clause was also carried, which ordered that 
juries should be chosen from a higher class of men than that 
from which they were selected in the rest of the country, and 
power was given them to reject such witnesses as they might 
suppose to be inclined, from affection or malice, to falsify their 
evidence. Nothing, however, was done to give the prisoner 
the benefit of counsel.* 

' Notes of proceedings. May aq, S. P. Dam. xxvii. 30. 
■ Collection of ar^menu m the House of Commons, June 5, S. P. 
Dem. xxvii 44. * 4 Jae. I. cap. i. 
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of barring the passage of the Straits. The Spaniards neglected 
even to take the ordinary precaution of keeping together. On 
June 2, two of their ships found themselves in the presence of 
(he enemy. The crews, after firing a few shots, ran them both 
on shore. A few of those who were on board escaped by 
swimming. The remainder, according to the custom which 
prevailed in those horrible wars, were massacred to a man. 

The next day the eight remaining vessels came up. The 
leading ship, on board which was the Spanish admiral, was the 
English merchantman which had been seized at Lisbon. The 
English crew were still on board, and their knowledge of the 
coast stood the admiral in good stead. They kept the vessel 
close to the shore, and were able to slip into Dover harbour 
without suffering much damage. Of the others, one was cut 
off by the enemy. As on the preceding day, the Dutch look 
few prisoners, and threw the greater part of the officers and 
men into the sea. Two more vessels shared the same fate. 
They attempted to run on shore, but were boarded before the 
crews could escape. The remaining four made their way into 
the harbour. TTie Dutch, in the ardour of the combat, forgot 
.that their enemies were now under the protection of the English 
flag. This was too much for the commander of the Castle, who 
had for two days been a spectator of the butchery which had 
been committed under his eyes. He gave orders to fire upon the 
aggressors, who drew off with the loss of about a hundred men. 

This affair gave rise to a long series of negotiations. The 
Spanish ambassador, thinking that James would be sufficiently 
KigcKuikiiu annoyed at the proceedings of the Dutch fleet to 
iK'bBmuh S^^"!^ '^i'n anything which he might choose to ask, 
Midiira. demanded that the remainder of the troops should 
be conveyed to Flanders under the protection of the English 
fleet This was at once refused, but James allowed himself to 
be prevailed upon to request the States to give permission to 
the Spaniards to pass over. When he heard that this demand 
had been rejected, he offered to allow them to remain at Dover 
so long as they were maintained at the expense of the King of 
Spain. This offer was accepted, and they remained in England 
for some months. Their numbers were much thinned by the 
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uly 1605, hints were thrown out to Comwaltis at Madrid, 

,^^^^ij_^ similar to those which had been thrown out by the 
"», Spanish ambassadors in England, that the King of 

iwmo Spain would gladly see his eldest daughter married 
H*iuT>»i lo Prince Henry. Spain would surrender to the young 
"^ couple its claims to a large portion of the Netherlands. 
If the proposed marriage were not agreeable, a large sum of 
money, as well as the possession of some fortified towns in the 
Low Countries, would be guaranteed to James if he could per- 
suade the Dutch to give up their independence upon certain con- 
ditions which were afterwards to be agreed upon. Salisbury, who 
probably thought that these overtures might be made the basis 
of negotiations which might give peace to the Netherlands, and 
who was compelled by the receipt of his pension to keep up 
at least the appearance of a good understanding with the Court 
of Spain, directed Cornwallis to ask that some definite proposal 
should be submitted to him. ' The suggestion that James should 
mediate was repeated. After some delay the English Council 
directed Comwaltis to inform the Spaniards that James was un- 
willing to propose to the States to accept his mediation, as it was 
certain that they would refuse to submit to their old masters upon 
any terms. If, however, the Spaniards still desired it, he would 
direct Winwood to sound the minds of the Dutch upon the sub- 
ject If, on the other hand, the alternative of the marriage were 
pieferied by Spain, he would ask the States whether they would 
^j^. be willing to receive his son as their sovereign. The 

iffloincii Spaniards, however, who had perhaps never intended 
spun uid to do more than to lure James away from his alliance 

"' with the Dutch, upon further consideration raised 

objections to the marriage of the Infanta with a Protestant, and 
the negotiation fell to the ground. 

After the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, all chance of a 
close alliance between the two Governments was for the present 
at an end The knowledge that the English troops in the service 
of the Archduke had been intended by the conspirators to co- 
(qterate with them by invading England, induced James to refuse 
< Sttliiborj to Comwallii, Oct. 14, 1605, Wiim. iL 147 i and a teiies 
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become a profession for life, had no scruples in joining any side 
which would pay him, readily assented, and sailed for Spain 
with two hundred men. Upon his arrival, the authorities, who 
knew that he had formerly served under the English Govern- 
ment, put him in prison as a spy, and dispersed his men 
amongst different regiments. Shortly after this he fell in with 
a Colonel Franceschi, who incited him to take vengeance upon 
the English Government, by which he had been deprived of his 
command in Ireland. He obtained from him several particulars 
of the state of the Irish fortifications, and told him that, if war 
should break out, he should be provided with 10,000/. and a 
force with which he might invade that country. Franceschi, 
who had probably received some vague intelligence of the ex- 
istence of the Gunpowder Plot, added that peace could not 
long endure. Ere long, he said, he would hear strange news 
from England, where, if he had not been deceived, there would 
be great changes before Christmas. Meanwhile, it was suggested 
to him that he would do good service if he would go into the 
Low Countries and enter into a correspondence with some 
of his old comrades who were in the service of the States, as 
he might be able to induce them to betray some of the towns 
which were intrusted to their keeping. 

Newce accordingly left Spain, as if for the purpose of 
travelling into Flanders ; but instead of going directly to his 
destination, he slipped over to England, and told the whole 
story to Salisbury, who directed him to continue on good terms 
with Franceschi, and to let him know when any plot which 
might be in hand was ripe for execution. Going over to the 
Low Countries, he again met Franceschi, and was told by him 
of a secret service which would bring him great rewards. He 
could not obtain any information of the nature of this service, 
but he was informed that if he would go into England, a brother 
of Franceschi's should join him there, and acquaint him with 
all that was necessary for him to know. He accordingly re- 
turned to England in the beginning of March. It was not till 
June 29 that Tomaso Franceschi, who had been sent over by 
his brother, joined him at Dover. He had crossed in com- 
panionship with an Irishman, named Ball, who acted as secre. 
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what had happened. Franceschi was at once arrested. The 
- ^. Spanish ambassador refused to surrender Ball, upon 
*n<i Ball which Salisbury sent to seize him, even in the ambas- 
sador's house. Franceschi admitted that there had 
been a plot for the betrayal of one of the towns, but denied that 
iiehad ever said a word about murdering the King.* Newce, 
however, when confronted with him, persisted in the truth of 
Ws story. Ball, after some prevarication, admitted that he had 
given the sweetmeats to Newce. 

If Franceschi had been an Englishman, and if Ball had not 
been under the ambassador's protection, further inquiries would 
but are sob- u'^^^o^'^tcdly have been made. As the matter stood, 
J2«*entiy the Government thought it prudent to let the investi- 
gation drop. Newce's character was not sufficiently 
good to enable Salisbury to rely upon his evidence, and he was 
unwilling to give further provocation to the ambassador, whose 
privileges he had recently set at nought, by ordering an arrest 
to be made in his house. It was not long before Ball was set 
at liberty ; Franceschi was kept in the Tower for more than a 
year, at the expiration of which time, he, too, was allowed to 
leave the country.' 

Whilst the Spaniards were becoming more and more hostile 
to England, there was little hope that English traders who fell 
into their power would receive even simple justice at their 
hands. These traders were now very numerous. In 1604 the 
Commons had declared strongly in favour of throwing open 
1604. ^^^ commerce with Spain to all Englishmen who 
T^ trade were willing to engage in it The proposal had been 
resisted by the Government on the ground that the 
burden of protecting the trade ought to fall in the first place 
on the merchants themselves, and that some organization was 
necessary in order to provide payment for the consuls who were 



' Examinations of Franceschi^ July 6 and 12, 1606, S, P, Dam, xxii. 
39, 51- 

' Boderie to Poisieux, ^^'^ 1607, Ambassades tU M, de la Boderie^ 

Sept. 8f 

i. 203. This account agrees with that given in the papers in the S, P,^ 
excepting in some of the dates. 
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to act on behalf of English mariners and traders in the Spaniih 
I^orts. After the end of the first session of Parliament Chid 
Justice Popham proposed, as a compromise, that a company 
sliould be formed, but that it should be open to all 
The Spanish who wcre willing to contribute a fixed sum. Salisbury 
oinpan>. ^,^g^.j.|y adoptcd the plan, and in 1605 a Spanidi 
company was established on this footing.* 

In the session of 1605-6, however, it appeared that the 
House of Commons was dissatisfied with this arrangement 

i,,,^ There were many owners of small craft in the Channel 
opij' •I'iiion pQi-tj^^ ^vho had hoped to be able to make a livelihood 
Commons. \^y running their vessels to Lisbon or Coninna, though 
it was out of their power to pay the subscription required by 
tlie new company. Their cause was taken up in the Commons, 
and a Bill was brought in declaring that all subjects of his 
-Majesty should have full Hberty of trade with France, Spain, 
and Portugal, in spite of any charters which had been or might 
at any future time be granted.* Salisbury saw that the feeling 
of the Commons was too strong to be resisted, and the Bill 
])assed through both Houses without opposition. 

The })etty traders thus admitted to commercial intercourse 
with S}>ain did not always receive advantage from the privilege 
^\hi(h they had craved. Their treatment by the Spanish 
autliorities was often exceedingly harsh. The slightest suspicion 
of the presence of Dutch goods in an English vessel was enough 
to give rise to the seizure of the whole cargo. The merchants 
complained, with reason, of the wearisome delays of the Spanish 
courts. AVhatever had once been confiscated on any pretext^ 
was seldom, if ever, restored. Even if the owner was sufficiently 
fortunate to obtain a decision in his favour, the value of the 
l)roperty was almost invariably swallowed up in the expenses 
of the suit, swollen, as they were, by the bribes which it was 
necessary to present to the judges. It was suspected that the 
(lovernment was as often prevented from doing justice by its 
inability to furnish the compensation demanded, as from any 

' Charter of the Spanish Company, May 31, 1605 ; Salisbury to Pop- 
ham, Sept 8, 1605, S, P. Dom, xiv. 21, xv. 54. 

- Memuranda, April 11, 1606, S, P. Dom. xx. 25. 
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tntendon to defraud. But whatever its motives may have been, 
the consequences were extremely annoying. That English 
ships trading with America should have been seized, can hardly 
be considered matter Tor surprise. But English patience was 
rapidly becoming exhausted, when it was known in London 
that ship after ship had been pillaged, upon one pretence or 
another, even in Spanish waters. Comwallis represented to the 
Spanish Government the hardships under which his countrymen 
were suffering. He was met with smooth words, and promises 
were given that justice should be done ; but for a long time 
these promises were followed by no practical result whatever. 

Such were the grievances which, in 1607, the merchants laid 
before the Commons. They selected the case of the 'Trial,' 
1607. as one which was likely to move the feelings of the 
The^nwt. Houso. On February 26, Sir Thomas Lowe, one of 
g^Ji^^"" the members for the City of London, brought their 
Comnian.. casc fotward. The ' Trial ' on her return from Alexan- 
dria, in the autumn of 1604, had fallen in with a Spanish fleet 
The Mediterranean was at that lime infested by swaims of 
pirates, in.whose enterprises Englishmen had taken their share. 
The Spaniards, on their part, were not content with attempting 
to repress piracy. Orders had been given to their officers to 
prevent all traffic with Jews and Mahometans, on the ground 
that it was unlawful to trade with the enemies of the Christian 
religion. On this occasion, the purser of the ' Trial ' was sum- 
moned on board the admiral's ship, and was told by that 
officer— so runs the narrative which was read in the House of 
Commons— 'that he was commanded to make search for 
Turks' and Jews' goods,' of which, if our ship had none aboard, 
he then had nothing to say to them, for that now a happy peace 
was concluded between the Kings, so as they would but only 
make search, and, not finding any, would dismiss them. But, 
notwithstanding their promises, albeit they found no Turks' nor 
Jews' goods, they then alleged against them that their ship 
was a ship of war,* and that they had taken from a Frenchman 
a piece of ordnance, a sail, and a hawser.' The Englishmen 

' C. 7 L 340. ' i.t. a pirate. 
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endeavoured to prove that the ship was a peaceable merchant- 
man ; but in spite of all that they could say, the Spaniard 

* commanded the purser to be put to the torture, and hanged 
him up by the arms upon the ship's deck, and, the more to in- 
crease his torture,* they hung heavy weights to his heels; 

* nevertheless he endured the torture the full time, and confessed 
no otherwise than truth. So then they put him the second 
time to torture again, and hanged him up as aforesaid ; and, 
to add more torment, they tied a live goat to the rope, which, 
with her struggling did, in most grievous manner, increase his 
torment, all which the full time he endured. The third time, 
with greater fur\% they brought him to the same torment 
again, at which time, by violence, they brake his arms, so as 
they could torment him no longer ; nevertheless he con- 
fessed no otherwise but the truth of their merchants' voyage. 
All which, with many other cruelties, being by our mariners at 
sea endured for the space of two months, all which time they 
enforced ship and men to serve them to take Turks, as they 
])retended.' The poor men were at last sent to Messina, 
where the officers were put in prison, and the crew sent to the 
galleys, * where they endured more miseries than before, inso- 
much as few or none of them but had the hair of their heads 
and faces fallen away ; and in this misery either by torment, 
straitness of prison, or other cruel usage, in a short time the 
master, merchant, and purser died, and to their deaths never 
confessed other but the truth ; and, being dead, they would 
afford them none other burial but in the fields and sea-sands. 
All of our men being wasted, saving four,* they were only left 
there in prison and galleys, and these, through their miseries, 
ver)^ weak and sick. One of them, called Ralph Boord, was 
twice tormented, and had given him a hundred bastinadoes to 
enforce him to confess, and for not saying as they would have 
him, was committed to a wet vault, where he saw no light, and 
lay upon the moist earth, feasted with bread and water, for 
eight days, and being then demanded if he would not confess 
otherwise than before, he replied he had already told them the 

' There were eighteen originally. 
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Umh, and would no: say r:her.v:^e : ^^hLr-.u; r. :r.e\ :o:k rV^ :n 
him his allowance of bread, and for seven days goive him no 
sustenance at all, so that he was constrained to eat orange-peels 
which other prisoners had left there, which stunk, and were 
like dirt, and at seven da}^ end could have eaten his own 
flesh ; and the fifteenth day the gaoler came unto him and not 
finding him dead, said he would fetch, him wine and bread to 
comfort him, and so gave him some wine and two loaves of 
bread, which he did eat, and within a little while after, aU his 
hair feU off his head ; and, the day after, a malefactor for clip- 
ping of money was put into the same vault, who, seeing what 
case his fellow-prisoner was in, gave him some of his oil he 
had for his candle to drink, by which means ... his life was 
preserved.' 

At last the four who were left alive acknowledged that they 
had robbed the French ship of the piece of ordnance and the 
other articles, which had in reality belonged to the ship when 
she sailed ft'om England. 

The indignation felt by the House of Commons at such a 
tale as this may easily be conceived. They took the matter up 
The Com- ^^uTnly. This case of the * Trial ' was only one out of 
moo» for- many others. The * Vineyard ' had been seized under 
peddooto pretence that she was carrying ammunition to the 
the Lords, jurks. It was said that, besides the hardships in- 
flicted upon the crews, English merchants had been unfairly 
deprived of no less a sum than 200,000/.' But it was more 
easy to feel irritation at such proceedings than to devise a 
remedy. Even the merchants themselves did not dare to 
advise an immediate declaration of war. Merchant vessels 
went far more at their own risk in those days than they do now. 
That the nation should engage in war for the sake of a few 
traders was not to be thought of. The Government did its 
part if it remonstrated by means of its ambassadors, and used 
all its influence to obtain justice. 

Still the merchants were not content that the matter should 
rest here. They had discovered an old statute authorising the 

' c. 7. i. 373. 
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issue of loners of marque, upon the receipt of which the aggrie\-nl 
persons tni^hl make reprisals upon the goods of the nation which 
had inflicted the wrong. They requested that such letters mi^t 
now bi: issued, and their request was forwarded by the Com- 
mons to the Lords. 

On June 15' a conference was held between the two 
Housc.f, Salisbury told .the Commons that peace and war 

, must lie determined by the general necessities of the 

'i.,il\-^P kingdom. He reminded them that it was at tlieir 
'" '*' re(|ue.st that the late Spanish Comi)any had been 

abolished, and that the merchants were now suflering from the 
loss of the protection which they had derived from it It was 
notorious that it was difficult to obtain justice in Spain, and 
those who traded there must not exjiect to fare better than the 
inhabitants of the country'. In reviewing the particulars of 
their petition, he told them that each merchant must carry on 
trade with the Indies at his own risk. With respect to the 
other complaints, the Spanish Government had given assurance 
that justice should be done ; he therefore thought it better to 
wait a little longer before taking any decided step. He «-as 
able, without difficulty, to point out the extreme inconveniences 
of the issue of letters of marque. It would be immediately 
followed by a confiscation of all English jiroperty in Spain, 
the value of which would far exceed that of the few Spanish 
prizes which the merchants could hope to seize. 

He then turned to argue another question with the Com- 
mons. He maintained that the determination of war and 
anu arnufs j)eace was a prerogative of the Crown, with which 
ihii'.i'of™ 'he Lower House was not entitled to meddle. This 
aKilTbT assertion he supported by a long series of precedents* 
tv't™"""' '''^"'" ^''^ times of the Plantagenets. It had often 
i-'i)»i>. hapj)ened that the Commons, from anxiety to escape 

a demand for subsidies, had excused themselves from givit^ 
an ojiinion on the advisability of beginning or continuing a war. 
He argued that when the opinion of Parliament had really 
' Thi: s^iuL'ohus of Salisbury and Konhamplon ate rtpoitcd ia Bacon'i 
r-tth-n and Lifi. iii. 347. 

• llullaiii, M.-dJli Asa (iSS3). iii- 5». 
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been given, it was * when tlie King and Council conceived that 
either it was material to have some declaration of the zeal and 
affection of the people, or else when the King needed to demand 
moneys and aids for the charge of the wars.' His strongest argu- 
ment was derived from the difficulty which the House must feel 
in doing justice upon such matters. After ail they could only 
hear one side of the question. The Commons had themselves 
felt the difficulty. * For their part/ they had said a few days 
before,* * they can make no perfect judgment of the matter 
because they have no power to call the other party, and that 
therefore they think it more proper for their Lordships, and do 
refer it to them.* In fact, negotiations with foreign powers 
must always be left in the hands of the Government, or of some 
other select body of men. The remedy for the evil, which 
was plainly felt, lay rather in the general control of Parliament 
over the Government than in any direct interference with it in 
the execution of its proper functions. Salisbury concluded by 
assuring the Commons that no stone should be left unturned 
to obtain redress, and by a declaration that if, contrary to 
his expectation, that redress were still refused, the King would 
be ready * upon just provocation to enter into an honourable 
war.' 

Salisbury was followed by Northampton, in a speech which 
hardly any other man in England would have allowed himself to 
utter. In him was combined the superciliousness 
j^Smp. of a courtier with the haughtiness of a member of 
^^^ the old nobility. He treated the Commons as if 

they were the dust beneath his feet He told them that their 
members were only intended to express the wants of the coun- 
ties and boroughs for which they sat, and that thus having 
* only a private and local wisdom,' they were * not fit to examine 
or determine secrets of State. The King alone could decide 
upon such questions, and it was more likely that he would grant 
their desires if they refrained from petitioning him, as he would 
prefer that he should be acknowledged to be the fountain firom 
which all acceptable actions arose. After advising them to 

" C. 7. i. 381. 
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:=:::u:£ Jcub. -who. \pa% at tbe si^e of Rabfaoh, and findbi J 
1- cccji sec ho^ occ writ to Dnid to come snd take Ac I 
r:=ccr o: afcrx dte town,' be conchided bjr assuring dm 1 
irui: \TJi Gcv^erczKct «oald ixx be fa^e Uu l of tbe cause (tf die 1 

K.'ssvisr t^f^Ting diese Tcmaiks of Notthamptoo were, tbe 1 
C-'gi=:«.'r.* r^ cx>chine to do but to give yaej before Salisbury's 

. coc-1^ and more conneous leasonii^ The>' had 

i.:-i7s'r'» no SiaKbie plan to propose oo their own pan, and 
'" :- W3f cenatnlr adnsafale to attempt all means ti 

ctci:-:rx recress heKve enpiging in a war of soch difficult 
iTNi din^HK-. At Midiid, Coniwallis did what be could V 
te-r-er.iS- stoetea-e-i in obtainh^ the freedom of men i 
w^re '_::;;£$:> imphMmed.' bat Ac difficulties and d^^cf 
SrarJiih courts w«re ihnost insnpeiable. In cases wbcte dwR 
wuj X ixxcx breach of tieah^, a ducat of war would profaab^ 
Kiv« exri^i:»d tbeii proceedings ; bnt tbero was an evident 
ds::^:l:^^^c^. od the pan of the En^iA Gorcrninent to 
<::$3^ :r. 2 ha^udoas cxintest far Ae sake of merchants. It 
«u$ A'rse ds»e betcre EngliA statesmen were able to ni*^n[ i iiw 
thtf vAl.:e cf the inteiests inrohred in oomraetce^ or were ot 
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to Sovember la The members of die I 

;^'^ t. thus be able to coniidcT at their kisme die propos e d 
^F^-"' Bdlf which weie intended to c oi np l ete die originsl 
■"^^ scheme of die Conmussionen far die Umon. Of 

lames's real inclination to do what was best far faodi co n nHiei , 
then; can be no doubt whatever. In anodia- diflfaal^ iriiich 
hj>i r«v-enti>- shown itselfiiiEii^bod^hiscaKtodD jiMticehnd 
s:^:nc-jntlT asserted itseU 

B«['ore the prorogation took place he had been called iqwa 
i^-ic^ to deal widi ooe of those tamuhs caused \tj die co^ 
^^^e. Tersion kA anble land inu pastme, irinch had beat 
ckosn. i)^ rot^ of ^ much trouble during the nlwle of dc 
preceding century. In the greater part of *t»'B'»™f die ioevil- 
> frnw. £.3*1^ 3^)^360^367. 3»t.4nk 439 ;&■& 
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able change bad been already accomplished. But in Leicester- 
shire and the adjoining counties special circumstances still 
caused misery amongst the agriculturists. In addition to the 
sheep farms, which were still extending their limits, several 
gentlemen had been enclosing large parks for the preservation 
of deer. An insurrection broke out, the violence of which was 
principally directed against park pales and fences of every de- 
scription. It was easily suppressed, and some of the ringleaders 
were executed. But the King gave special orders to a Com- 
mission, issued for the purpose of investigating the cause of 
the disturbances, to' take care that the poor received no injury 
by the encroachments of their richer neighbours. As no 
fiirther complaints were heard, it may be supposed that his 
orders were satisfactorily carried out' 

Undoubtedly, however, James's mind was more fully occu- 
pied with the progress of the Union than >\nth the English en- 
August, closures. In August, the Scottish Parliament met 
The^Union ^nd assentcd to the whole of the King's scheme, with 
ceeded with, the proviso that it should not be put in aetion till 
similar concessions had been made in England. It is doubt- 
ful whether the English Parliament, if it had met in November, 
would have been inclined to reciprocate these advances. At 
aU events, before the day of meeting arrived, James resolved to 
avail himself of the known opinions of the judges, to obtain 
a formal declaration from them of the right of the Post-nati 
to naturalisation without any Act of Parliament whatever. 
A further prorogation removed any danger of a protest 
from the Commons till the decision of the judges was made 
known. 

In the autumn of 1607-, therefore, a piece of ground was 
purchased in the name of Robert Colvill,^ an infant bom at 
Edinburgh in 1605, and an action was brought in his name 
against two persons who were supposed to have deprived him 
of his land. At the same time, a suit was instituted in Chancery 

■ There are several letters amongst the HatJUld AfSS, showing the 
King's anxiety on behalf of the poor in this aflair. 

' Known as Calvin in the English law books. He was a grandson of 
Lord Colvill of Cnlross, whose family name was often written Colvin. 
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.1;:.^: ;k,i c;ht: r-crsons for deUining papers relating to ibt 
. »r.LTsr.i;i ofthe land. In order to decide the case, 
" ' / '.. . ;: WAS ^ecL■^sa^5■ to know whether the child were ni 
'■- - ■;- i.-, alttn. as. if he were, he would be disabled from 
-' hi !c:::^ iand in England, The question of law wjs 

,-,:;." ;r: ■-.„■ t'.\i-hejuer Chamber, before the Chancellor and 
. V-,--.- .:c^L-s. Two only of the judges argued that CohnU 
- .-,:■. „;>:-. ; :he oUiers. together with the Chancellor, laid 
V.:-. :>.i .:,\i .\,i ;hey had previously delivered it in the House 
1 ; ,:>, -::o civlired him to be a natural sibject of the King 

1: - >-::,xir. :ha; James had no expectation that this 

." >.,:-. ■-■■.v _'i;oi:es would prove a bar to the further con- 

> ii.7i.7j::onof the Union by PajliamenL In Deceni- 

\ '17. ':■,;.' cotisuked Hobait, the Attorney- General, on 

:":i c\:e.i: 01 the divergency between the laws of 

;'■■.(.■ two naiions. He was agreeably surprised by 

li.':--.::* report If there was no more difference 

:!'..s. ':.^ ^.'iiu. the Scotch Estates would take no more than 

., .1^;. s -„• L'rin^ their law into conformity with that of 

N\~ ..■..uV;, I,i:n<:s exaggerated the readiness of the Scotch 
:.-.:i? :o ch,;nj:e their law. When he had obtained the 
,,„ i-vi^ment of the Exchequer Chamber in his favour, 
; ht' found that it was hoj^less to expect that the 
!: : .;■ Eniiiish Parliament would give way on the Com- 
mercial Union. From the first they had been set 
lir.i; it. and it was not likely that ther would char^ their 
:-.i> .;::er the question of naturalisation had been decided 
dor.r.r.ie oi their cx|)ressed wishes. Parliament was pro- 
r-:fd. anil it was some time before h was allowed to meet 

ri-.cro ^:e occasions, which from time to time arise, when 
i^rc-- '".m only be effected in defiance of a certain amoimt 
[opiu.ir disi^atijfaction, and it may be that this was one of 
' .'•Vj.-.' TV-:'.:.'.:, ii. 559. There are also notes of the judcment* in S. P, 
' U'ke to SaliftMry, Dec. 8, ffat/iM .VSS. 194, ajk 
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them. But every attempt to move fons'ard in such a way is 
accompanied by some amount of friction, and there had already 
been too much friction in the relations between James and the 
House of Commons. The King wished to act fairly, but he 
had too little sympathy alike with the best and the worst 
qualities of the race which he had been called to govern, to 
work in harmony with his subjects. 
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hours. Every castle became a centre from whence murder, 
robbery, and disorder spread over the wretched country like a 
flood. Against these armed offenders no law was of any avail, 
for no authority was in existence to put it in execution. In 
adopting the lawlessness of the natives, the descendants of the 
invaders also adopted their peculiarities in dress and manners. 
The English Government complained in vain of what they 
called the degeneracy of their countrymen. The causes of 
this degeneracy, which were so dark to them, are plain enough 
to us. Between the conquest of England and the conquest of 
Ireland there was nothing in common but the name. The army 
differed from of William was obliged to maintain its organization 
^Mu^*S? ^^t^r the Conquest, as the only means by which the 
England. English nation could be kept in check ; and in the 
Middle Ages organization and civilikition were identical. In 
Ireland no such necessity was felt No Irish nation, in the 
proper sense of the word, was in existence. There were 
numerous septs which spoke a common language, and whose 
customs were similar ; but they were bound together by no 
political tie sufficiently extensive to embrace the whole island, 
nor were they united by any feelings of patriotism. Each petty 
chief, with his little knot of armed follower^, was ready enough 
to repel invasion from his own soil, but be was by no means 
eager to assist his neighbour against the common enemy. If 
he had any interest in the conflict at all, he would probably be 
not unwilling to see the chieftain of the rival sept humbled by 
the powerful strangers from England. 

There was, therefore, amidst the general disunion of the 
Irish, no sufficient motive to induce the conquerors to main- 
Causesof the tain what organization they may have brought with 
^^^' them. No fear of any general rising urged them to 
querors. hold firmly together. In some parts of the country, 
indeed, the native chieftains regained their ancient posses- 
sions. Such cases, however, were of merely local impor- 
tance. A Fitzgerald or a Bourke did not feel himself less 
strong in his own castle because some inferior lord had lost 
his lands. On the other hand, if the O'Neill or the O'Donnell 
could hold his own at home, he did not trouble himself abou| 
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justice upon all its subjects alike. The danger which England 
incurred from foreign powers in consequence of the Reforma- 
tion, compelled the English Government to turn its attention 
to Ireland. That Ireland should form an independent kingdom 
was manifesdy impossible. The only question was, whether 
it should be a dependency of England or of Spain. Unhappily 
Elizabeth was not wealthy enough to establish a govern- 
ment in Ireland which should be just to all alike. Much 
was left to chance, and brutal and unscrupulous adventurers 
slaughtered Irishmen and seized upon Irish property at 
random. 

Ireland was governed by a succession of officials whose term 
of office was never very long. As is generally the case under such 
circumstances, there were two distinct systems of government, 
which were adopted in turn. One Lord- Deputy would attempt 
to rule the country through the existing authorities, whether of 
native or of English descent Another would hope to establish 
the government on a broader basis by ignoring these authorities 
as far as possible, and by encouraging their followers to 
^^^ make themselves independent Sir William Fitz- 
of Sir w. William, who was appointed Deputy in 1586, made it 
the main object of his policy to depress the native 
chiefe. This was in itself by far the more promising policy of 
the two, but it required to be carried out with peculiar discre- 
tion, and, above all, it could only be successful in the hands of 
a man whose love of justice and fair dealing was above suspicion. 
Unfortunately this was not the case with the Deputy. He was 
guilty of the basest perfidy in seizing and imprisoning some of 
the chiefs, and he not only accepted bribes from them, but 
had the meanness not to perform his part of the bargain, for 
which he had taken payment Such conduct as this 
* was not likely to gain the affections of any part of the 
population. The spirit of mistrust spread further under sue* 
cessive Deputies, till in 1598 the news that an English force 
had been defeated at the Blackwater roused the whole of Ire* 
land to revolt Never had any Irish rebellion assumed such 
formidable proportions, or approached so nearly to the dignity 
of a national resistance. At the head of the rebellion were th$ 
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quarter tell over the rest of the country, nor was it possible to 
maintain a large army in the field at a distance from its base 
of operations. Mountjoy saw at a glance the true character of 
the war in which he was engaged. He made war upon the 
Irish tribes more with the spade than with the sword. By 
degrees, every commanding position, every pass between one 
district and another, was pccupied by a fort The garrisons 
were small, but they were well-provisioned, and behind their 
walls they were able to keep in check the irregular levies of a 
whole tribe. As soon as this work was accomplished, all real 
power of resistance was at an end. The rebels did not dare 
to leave theur homes exposed to the attacks of the garrisons. 
Scattered and divided, they fell an easy prey to the small but 
compact force of the Deputy, which marched through the whole 
breadth of the land, provisioning the forts, and beating down 
all opposition in its way. 

The war was carried on in no gentle manner. Mountjoy 

was determined that it should be known that the chiefs were 

without power to protect their people against the 

character of Govemmeut He had no scruple as to the means 



^^' by which this lesson was to be taught Famine or 
submission was the only alternative offered. The arrival of an 
English force in a district was not a temporary evil which 
could be avoided by skulking for a few weeks in the bogs and 
forests which covered so large a portion of the surface of the 
country. Wherever it appeared, the crops were mercilessly 
destroyed, and the cattle, which formed the chief part of an 
Irishman's wealth, were driven away. Then, when the work 
of destruction was completed, the troops moved off, to renew 
their ravages elsewhere. It is impossible to calculate the 
numbers which perished under this pitiless mode of warfare. 
From Cape Clear to the Giant's Causeway, famine reigned 
supreme. Strange stories were told by the troopers of the 
scenes which they had witnessed. Sometimes their horses 
were stabbed by the starving Irish, who were eager to feast 
upon the carcases. In one place they were shocked by the 
unburied corpses rotting in the fields. In another, they dis< 
covered a band of women who supported a wretched existence 
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ierable dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment Their grievances were very different from those 
ttin^^thc which gave rise to the discontent of the great chiefs 
"^ and their followers. The chiefs knew well that the 

forts of the Government at Dublin would be exerted in favour 

their dependents, and that every advantage gained by the 
>pulation over which they ruled, would diminish their own 
cessive and arbitrary power. They hated the English, there- 
re, with the hatred with which an abolitionist is regarded by 
slave-owner. But the disaffection which prevailed in Cork 
id Waterford is to be traced to a different origin. It was not 
at the tendencies of the Government were too far advanced for . 
e towns, but that they were themselves too far advanced for 
e Government under which they were living. They occupied 

Ireland the same position as that which as now occupied in 
idia by the non-official English. The general circumstances 

the country required a strong executive, and it was necessary 
at the executive should determine questions which were 
wolutely unintelligible to the merchants of the towns. Yet 
lOugh it was impossible to give them that influence over the 
ovemment of Ireland which was exercised by the citizens of 
ondon and Plymouth over the Government of England, it was 
evitable that the weight of the Deputy's rule should press 
u-dly upon them. 

That the Government should act wisely upon all occasions 
as not to be expected A blunder which had lately been 
committed, with the most excellent intentions, had 
ievances. given fise to well-founded complaints. In order 
w debased to starvc out the rebels, it had been proposed that 
"***** the coinage should be debased, and that this debased 
)in should be exchangeable in London for good money by 
lose who obtained a certificate of their loyalty from the Irish 
overnment After some hesitation, Elizabeth gave in to this 
:heme. The Irish, or *harp,' shillings, as they were called, 
id always been worth only ninepence in English money. 
Killings were now coined which were worth no more than 
ireepence. It was supposed that if they fell into the hands of 
tbels, they would be worth no more than their own intrinsic 
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ut even if the soldiers had been models of order and sobriety, 
ley could not have failed to be disagreeable to the citizens, 
ho knew that, in the presence of an armed force, what 
bcrties they had would wither away, and that their lives and 
)rtunes would be dependent upon the arbitrary will of the 
Government. The feeling was natural ; but the time was not 
et come when their wishes could, with safety, be gratified. 
Tie withdrawal of the English troops would have been the 
gnal for general anarchy, in which the citizens of the towns 
ould have been the first to suffer. 

To these causes of dissatisfaction was added the religious 
ifficulty. Protestantism had never been able to make much 
Y^ way in Ireland. In large districts the mass of the 

« ^^s^f People were living in a state of heathenism. Where- 
rocestants. evcr there was any religious feeling at all, the people 
lad, almost to a man, retained their ancient faith. Even if 
•ther causes had predisposed the Irish to receive the new 
loctrines, the mere fact that Protestantism had come in under 
he auspices of the English Government would have been 
ufficient to mar its prospects. In general, the Irish in the 
lountry districts were allowed to do pretty much as they 
iked ; but in the towns, though the Catholics were permitted to 
ibstain from attending the churches, the' churches themselves 
eere in the hands of the Protestant clergy, and the Catholic 
)riests were obliged to perform their functions in private. 

The disaffection, which had long been smouldering, broke 
)ut into a flame even before the death of Elizabeth. A 
Proceedings compauy of soldicrs was ordered to Cork, to assist 
* Cork. \^ building a new fort on the south side of the town. 
Va Charles Wilmot and Sir George Thornton, who, in the 
ibsence of Sir George Carew, executed the office of President 
)f Munster, sent a warrant to the mayor to lodge them in the 
nty. The mayor was induced by the recorder, John Mead, a 
5reat opponent of the English, to shut the gates in their faces. 
rhe soldiers succeeded in forcing their way into the city, but 
were compelled to pass the night in a church. ' In reporting 
these occurrences to the President, the Commissioners had 
to add that the corporation had torn down the proclamation 
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}ooks of Common Prayer were brought out of the cathedral 
jid burnt At Limerick, Wexford, and Kilkenny mass was 
tpenly celebrated in the churches. 

The magistrates of these towns felt that diey were not 
.trong enough to carry out the undertaking which they had 
x>mmenced. They accordingly wrote to the Deputy, excusing 
hemselves for what had been done.' 

Mountjoy was by no means pleased with the work before 
linL He wrote to Cecil that he was determined to march at 
mce against the towns, but that he knew that if they resisted 
le should have great difficulty in reducing them. His army 
XHild only subsist upon supplies from England, and he had 
lever been worse provided than he was at that moment. He 
lad in his time ' gone through many difficulties,' and he hoped 
o be able ' to make ^ shift with this.' The condition of the 
iirrency was causing universal discontent ; the base money was 
rverywhere refused. He knew ' no way to make it current ' 
rhere he was ' but the cannon.' He hoped soon to be relieved 
if his charge. He had ' done the rough work, and some other 
nust polish it' * 

The Deputy left Dublin on the zyth. He took with him 
Jeven hundred men. On the 39tb he was met by the E^l of 
j^i^ Ormond. At the same time, the chief magistrate of 
loumjoy Kilkenny came to make his submission, and to at- 
labu tiK tribute the misconduct of the citizens to the persua- 
'"*■ sions of Dr. White, a young priest from Waterford. 

The Deputy pardoned the town, and passed on to Waterford. 
)ii May I he encamped within three mites of the city. He 
ras met by a deputation demanding toleration, and requesting 
im not to enter the town with a larger number of soldiers than 
lie magistrates should agree to admit In support of this re- 
uest, they produced a charter granted to them by King John. 
Tie clause upon which they relied granted it as a privilege to 
le town of Waterford, that the Deputy should not, widiout 

rdinuy Protestint. He takes cue to menlioD tluti the scoorgen did 
ot (trilce themselves too hard. 
■ Mountjoy to Cedl, April 16, Irish Cal. L 40- 
* Monnljor to CeeU, April 35, ibid. i. 38. 
VOU i. B B 
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soon, however, as the townsmen began firing at them, it was 
impossible to restrain them any longer. Discipline asserted 
its power, and the citizens were driven headlong into the town.* 
Wilmot and Thornton threw themselves into the Bishop's house, 
where they awsuted the Deputy's arrival. Whilst there they 
were exposed to the fire from the guns of the city, but no great 
damage was done. 

On Mountjo/s arrival, the city immediately submitted.* 
All resistance in this ill-calculated movement was at an end. 
Sabmis»on Th^ rebels were treated with leniency. Three only 
orcork. Qf ^g leaders were executed by martial law. Mead, 
the principal instigator of the rebellion, was reserved for trial. 
I^ however, Mountjoy expected that the most convincing 
evidence could obtain a conviction from an Irish jury, he 
was mistaken. At the trial, which took place at Youghal in the 
following December, the prisoner was acquitted. The jurymen 
were summoned before the Castle Chamber at Dublin, the 
Court which answered to the English Star Chamber, and were 
heavily fined. They were forced to appear at the sessions which 
were being held at Drogheda with papers round their heads, 
which stated that they had been guilty of perjury. This exhi- 
bition was to be repeated at the next sessions held at Cork 
amongst their friends and neighbours. They were also con- 
demned to imprisonment during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment' 

His work being thus successfully brought to a conclusion, 
Mountjoy received permission to leave his post On his arrival 
Monntjoy's ^"^ England, he was created Earl of Devonshire, and 
'**'*"• admitted to the Privy Council. As a special reward 
for his services, he obtained the honorary title of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, to which a considerable revenue was attached. 
During the few remaining years of his life, he continued to de- 

* Walley to Carew, May 6, Irish Col. i. 55. Lady Carew, who was 
in the neighbourhood, showed no signs of timidity. She began a letter 
to her husband with these words, " Here is great wars with Cork, and I 
am not afraid,** May 5, 1603, S, P, Irel. 54. 

* Mayor of Cork to Cecil, May 26, Irish Col, i. 67. 

* Harl. MSS, 3544. Carey to Cecil, April 26, 1604, Irish Cal, I 24a 
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Tote much attention to the affairs of Irebnd, and carried on 
a constant correspondence with the Deputies who succeeded 
him. His last yeare were not happy. Shortly after his arrinl 
in England, Lady Rich left her husband, and decl.ired that 
Devonshire was the father of her five children. Upon this 
I^rd Rich obtained a divorce, and on December a6, 1605, she 
was married to the Earl of Devonshire by his chaplain, WtUiam 
Laud, who was afterwards destined to an unhappy celebrity 
in English histor>-. The %'aUdity of the mairJage was exceed- 
ingly doubtful,' and De^-onshire himself only survived it a few 
months. 

The post of Deputy was at fiist given to Sir George Carey, 
who had held the office of Treasurer-at-War. He, too, was 
sii George anxious to return to England,andit is not unlikely that 
a^micd ^'^ appointment was only intended to be of a tern- 
D'poiy. porar^- nature; One great reform marked the short 
term of his office. No sooner was he installed than he pressed 
the English Oovemment to put an end to the miseries un- 
avoidably connected with the depredadon of the cimency.* 
At first, half-measures were tried. Orders were given to the 
Warden of the Mint to coin shillings which were to be worth 
ninepence, whilst their nominal value was to be twelvepence. 
The old base shillings, which in reality were worth only three- 
pence, were expected to pass for fourpence.> A^nst these 
Tiitciirr<t.ty procccdings Carey immediately protested.* He waa 
resiorvj. allowcd to havc his way. The new Irish shillings 
were declared by proclamation to be exchangeable, as they had 
originally been, for ninepence of the English standard* It was 
not, however, till the autumn of the next year that the base 

■ The Kccle^iosucal Courts only pioQounced divorces a mtiud ri thtr9 
for aduUtry, and parlies so di»-otced were prohibited by Ihe 107th Canoa 
ftom remarr^mg. The decree of the Slur Chamber in the case of Rye i'. 
Fiiljambe (Moure, 6S3) was on the same side of (he question. Od the 
othut hand Pailiament had refilled to consider such remairiaees as felony 
(I Jac. I. cap. s). 

= Carey and Irish Council to the Council, June 4, Iritk Col. i. 71. 

' Troclamation, Oct. II, Aid. i. 146. 

' Carey to Cecil, Oct. I4i <*»"'- i- '49. 

1 rroctamation, Dec. 3, Mil. i. 170. 
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money was finally declared to be exchangeable at no more than 
its true value.' 

At last Carey obtained the object of his wishes. In July 
1604, leave of absence was granted him, which was followed, in 
October, by his permanent recalL* 

The man who was selected to succeed him was Sir Arthur 
Chichester. A better choice could not have been made. He 
AmoiDt possessed that most useful of all gifts for one who is 
B«i of called to be a niter of men — the tact which enabled 
uCwT'i him to see at once the limits which were imposed 
""""'"■ upon the execution of his most cherished schemes, 
by the character and prejudices of those with whom he had to 
deaL In addition to his great practical ability, he was supported 
by an energy which was sufficient to carry him through even 
the entangled web of Irish politics. Whatever work was set 
before him, he threw his whole soul into it He would have 
been as ready, at his Sovereign's command, to guard an outpost 
as to rule an empire. He had already distinguished himself in 
the war which had just been brought to a conclusion. At an 
earher period of his life, he had commanded a ship in the great 
battle with the Armada, and had served under Drake in his 
last voyage to the Indies. He took part in the expedition to 
Cadiz, and had served in France, where he received the honour 
of knighthood from the hands of Henry IV. Shortly after- 
wards, when he was in command of a company in the garrison 
of Ostend, Elizabeth, at Cecil's recommendation, gave him an 
appointment in Ireland. Mountjoy, who knew his worth, made 
him Major-General of the Army, and gave him the governorship 
of Carrickfei^s, from whence he was able to keep in sub- 
mission the whole of the surrounding country. The King's 
letter,* appointing Chichester to the vacant office, was dated on 
October 15, 1604. Stormy weather detained the bearer of hia 

> Note in Cecil's band to the ' Memoiiab for IieUutd,' Aug. 30, 1604, 
S. P. Inl. 334. 

* The King to Carey, July 16. The King to Cuey and the Irish 
Council, Oct. 15, frith Col. 1. 395, 361. 

' Aeeeiint tf Sir A. Chithuler, by Sir FaitbM Foitescue. Printed 
lot pritnte drcnlalion, 1858. 
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&voured by the chiefs, held land with full proprietary rights. 
But the bulk of the lands were held under a form of territorial 
communism, which was known to £nglish lawyers 
«Htom of by the ill-chosen name of the Irish custom of gavel- 
^ ' kind Upon the death of any holder of land, the 
chief of the sept was empowered, not merely to divide the in- 
heritance equally amongst his sons, as in the English custom of 
gavelkind, but to make a fresh division of the lands of the 
whole tribe. Such a custom excited the astonishment of 
English lawyers, and has ever since caused great perplexity to 
ail who have attempted to account for it In all probability, it 
was but seldom put in practice. The anarchy which prevailed 
must have stood in the way of any appreciable increase of the 
population, and when land was plentiful, the temptation to avail 
themselves of the custom can hardly ever have presented itself 
to the members of the sept Meanwhile the tradition of its 
existence kept up the memory of the principle that land belonged 
to the sept, and not to the individuals who composed it 

When, therefore, the judges pronounced that the custom 
was barbarous and absurd, and contrary to the common law of 
England,^ which was now declared to be law over 
dempedby the whole of Ireland, they put the finishing stroke to 
judges. ^ system which the Irish were attached to by ties 
of habit, though it is possible that by judicious treatment they 
might have been easily persuaded to abandon it 

Such a change, indeed, rooted as the old system was in the 
habits of the people, required the utmost delicacy of treatment 
^ The difficulty which Chichester was called upon to 

and tiie Confront was considerably increased by the connec- 
tion which existed between the tenure of land and 
the political institutions of the septs. Originally, no doubt, the 
power of the chief was extremely limited ; but limited as it 
might be, it was necessary that he should be a man of full age, 
in order to preside over the assembly of the sept and to lead 
its forces in the field. In Ireland, as in other parts of the 
world, an attachment was formed in each tribe to one family ; 

' Davies' Reports. Hil. 3 Jac. 
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The English Government had long been alive to the im- 
portance of the alteration required. In 1570 an Act had been 
The Govern- passed, establishing a form by which Irish lords might 
S^bdu^**"^ surrender their lands, and receive them back to be 
***^*T^» held under English tenure. In many cases this per- 
mission had been acted upon. In other cases lands forfeited 
by rebellion had been regranted, either to English colonists or 
to loyal Irishmen. In every case the grants were made only 
upon condition that the new lord of the soil should assign free- 
holds to a certain number of cultivators, reserving to himself a 
stipulated rent By this transaction each party profited. The 
new lord of the manor lost, indeed, with his independent 
X)06ition, the privilege of robbing his followers at pleasure ; but, 
under the old system, the property of his followers must have 
been extremely small, and, with the increasing influence of the 
English Government, his chances of being able to carry out 
that system much longer were greatly diminished. In return 
for these concessions, he gained a certainty of possession, both 
over the rents, which would now be paid with regularity, and 
over the large domains which were left in his own hands, and 
which would become more valuable with the growing improve- 
ment in the condition of the surrounding population. Above 
all, he would be able to leave his property to his children. 
The new freeholders would gain in every way by the conversion 
of an uncertain into a secure tenure. The weak point in the 
arrangement lay in the omission to give proprietary rights to 
•every member of the sept, so as to compensate for his share of 
the tribal ownership, of which he was deprived. The precau- 
tion of building up a new system on the foundations of the old, 
was precisely that saving virtue which the men of the seven- 
teenth century were likely to neglect 

It was indeed with no ill-will to the natives that the English 
Government was animated. Even those who set in motion the 
. . rule of the Council-table and the Castle Chamber 

tendi^ were by no means desirous to extend unnecessarily 
the English the functions of the central Government They 
wished that Ireland should become the sister of 
England, not her servant The two countries were to be one, 
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vigour, who, though at times apt unnecessarily to provoke 
opposition, succeeded in maintaining good order in the 
province. 

Connaught was, fortunately, in the hands of a nobleman 
who, like the Earl of Thomond in Clare, was wise enough to 
of Con. see where the true interests of himself and of his 
mnght, country lay. The Earl of Clanrickard was the 
descendant of the Norman family of the Burkes or the De 
Burghs, which had been counted during the Middle Ages 
amongst the degenerate English. At an early age he had 
attached himself to the Government, and had remained con- 
stant during the years when the tide of rebellion swept over 
his patrimony, and seemed to offer him the fairest prospect of 
obtaining an independent sovereignty. He was now invested 
with the ofi^ of President of his own province. He exercised 
the whole civil and military authority in Connaught, but in the 
spirit of a dependent prince rather than in that of a subordinate 
officer. The Deputy was contented to know that things were 
going on well in that distant province, and prudently refrained 
from exercising a constant supervision over the acts of the 
President 

If Chichester could look upon the condition of Connaught 

with complacency, it was far otherwise with regard to Ulster. 

It was difficult to say how civilisation was to be in- 

of Ulster. ^ 

troduced into the northern province as long as bar- 
barism was under the protection of the two great houses of the 
The O'Neills and the O'Donnells. The head of the 

o-Netiis. O'Neills, the Eari of Tyrone, had submitted on con- 
dition of receiving back his lands, with the exception of certain 
portions which were to be held by two of his kinsmen.* The 
The ODon. ^t O'Donnell had died in exile, and his earldom 
"•'^ of Tyrconnell was disputed between his brother Rory 

and Neill Garve O'Donnell, a more distant relative. The latter 
had taken the title of The O'Donnell, which was looked upon 
as a sign of defection from the English Crown. The progress 

* Henzy Oge O'Neill and Tirlogh McHenry. Note by Mountjoy, 
April 8, 1603, Irish Cal. i. 16. Three hundred acres were also reserved 
for the fort at Charlemont, and the same quantity for the fort of Mountjoy. 
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The, [)osition which was occupied by the two earls could 
not long continue. They were not strong enough to be in- 
PodtiaB of dependent, and they were too proud to be subjects. 
^;^^2dr ^* "^ ""'y ^ question of time when the inevitable 
"*™- quarrel between them and the Government would 
break out When Tyrone returned from England, he found 
that the cultivators of the land would no longer submit to the 
treatment which they had borne in silence for so many years. 
As soon as he attempted to renew his old extortions, a num- 
ber of them fled for refuge to the protection of the 
n^G^rtra- English Govenmient Upon hearing what had hap- 
u^n^u pened, he demanded their surrender. He was told 
Tjrro»*i that they were not his bondmen or villains, but the 
King's free subjects.' It was by his own choice that 
he held back from holding his land by English tenure, and 
giving himself fixed rights over his tenants. He must take 
the consequences if they refused to submit to his irregular and 
exorbitant demands. 

Another question between the great Earl and the Govern- 
ment arose from his refusal to allow the appointment of a 
HcdcciiDU sheriff in his county, as he justly regarded such a 
"^^' ■ measure as the first step towards superseding his own 
TrroDc rule by regular justice. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that he showed some activity in repressing thieves. 
He even went so far as to hang a nephew of his own.' 

In Donegal, Neill Garve was sull master of the whole 
NdnGnrvc county in the spring of 1604. The new earl was 
in DoocsiL lying quiet within the Pale, 'very meanly followed.' 
^J^iJ^ In Fermanagh, open war was raging between two of 
Fomuwih- the Maguires, who were equally discontented with 
the share of land which had lately been allotted to them. 

The military force upon which Chichester could rely was 
not large. Ireland was a heavy drain upon the English 
■nwinayin Treasury, and, with peace, the army had been con- 
inknd. siderably reduced. The proportions in which these 
troops were allotted to the different provinces, show plainly 
' Davies lo Cecil, Apti! 19, i6<Mi Irish Col. i, 236. 
• Cliicheiter to CecU, June 8, 1604. ibid. L 379. 
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than when a larger improvement is imposed by force. He was 
capable of becoming an excellent instrument in the hands of 
such a man as Chichester ; but it might safely be predicted 
that if ever he should be able to induce the English Govern- 
ment to adopt a policy of his own, the most disastrous conse- 
quences would ensue. 

Chichester had taken formal possession of his office on 
February 3, 1605. On the 20th he notified, by the issue of 
1605. two proclamations, that the Deputy's sword had not 
^^riSTi^ fallen into sluggish hands.* The first began by re- 
JJ^^^^S**" citing the abuses committed by the Commissioners 
i»j^j^fcr for executing Martial Law, and by revoking the 
dinnna. greater number of such commissions. The other 
"*°*' proclamation was of far greater importance. Carey 

had issued an order for a general disarmament, by which 
alone it would be possible to maintain peace for any length of 
time. He had ordered that persons travelling on horseback 
should carry nothing more than a single sword, and that 
persons travelling on foot should carry no arms at alL But 
Carey had allowed his directions to remain a dead letter, ex- 
cepting in Connaught where they had been enforced by Clan- 
rickard.' Chichester now repeated these directions, and 
ordered that all who contravened them should be imprisoned, 
and their arms brought to the commander of the nearest fort 
In order to interest the commanders in the seizure, it was 
added that they should be rewarded with half the value of the 
confiscated arms. Exceptions were made in favour of gentlemen 
of the Pale and their servants, of merchants following their 
trade, of known householders within the Pale, and, finally, 
of any loyal subject who might receive special permission to 
carry arms, 
liandixr. These proclamations were shortly followed by 
2jJ^2r another setting forth the principles upon which the 
•»n««y» government was to be carried on.' 

Full pardon was at once granted for all acts committed 

* Proclamations, Feb. 20, 1605, Irish Col, i. 433, 434. 
' Davies to Cecil, April 19, 1604, ibid, i. 236. 
' Proclamation, March 11, 1605, ihid, i. 448. 
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tention of the grants. He also adverted to the arbitrary exac- 
tions which were levied, under various high-sounding 
exactions names, by the Irish lords. He declared that they 
*^****' were nothing better than an organised system of 
robbery. He told the lords that these proceedings were illegal, 
and he enjoined upon them to let their lands at fixed rents. 

Another source of complaint was that the lords still retained 
powers in their hands which were inconsistent with the estab- 
N e but lishment of a settied government. It was therefore 
the legad neccssary to inform them that they were no longer to 
injuries to be have the power of arresting their tenants for debt, or 
***^^* * for any other cause, unless they were provided with 
a lawful warrant issued by the ordinary ministers of justice. 
They were not to levy fines on their tenants, excepting in such 
ways as the law allowed, nor to remove their tenants from one 
place to another against their will, nor to treat them otherwise 
than as freemen. 

The proclamation then proceeded to sum up the whole 
substance of the English policy in the following words : — * To 

An Irishmen ^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^ P°^^ tenants and inhabitants, and 
areiminedi. every ' One * of them, may from henceforth know 
of the and understand that free estate and condition wherein 

"''^* they were bom, and wherein from henceforth they 
shall all be continued and maintained, we do by this present 
proclamation, in His Majesty's name, declare and publish, that 
they and every ' one * of them, their wives and children, are 
the free, natural, and immediate subjects of His Majesty, and 
are not to be reputed or called the natives,* or natural followers 
of any other lord or chieftain whatsoever, and that they, and 
every * one * of them, ought to depend wholly and immediately 
upon His Majesty, who is both able and willing to protect them, 
and not upon any other inferior lord or lords, and that they 
may and shall from henceforth rest assured that no person or 
persons whatsoever, by reason of any chiefry or seignory, or 
by colour of any custom, use, or prescription, hath, or ought to 
have, any interest in the bodies or goods of them, or any of 

' i,e, serfs. 
VOL, I. C C 
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At Dungannon, he succeeded in inducing Tyrone to create 
his younger sons freeholders. He was soon besieged with 
at Don- petitions from the gentlemen of the county, request- 
i*™™^ ing him to settle their differences with the earl They 
desired to have their property completely in their own hands, 
and asserted that they had been freeholders beyond the 
memory of man. Tyrone, who took a different view of Irish 
tenure, declared that the whole country belonged to him. 
Chichester, perhaps to avoid giving offence to either party, told 
them that he had no time to consider the question then, but 
took care to order that the land should remain in the possession 
of the occupiers until his decision was given. From Dun- 
gannon he passed on to Lifford, where he persuaded 
"^ Lifiidxi. j^^ j.^j ^j Tyrconnell and Neill Garve to submit 
their claims to his arbitration. To Neill Garve he assigned 
land to the extent of nearly thirteen thousand acres ; the rest 
of the county was awarded to the earl. One exception was 
made. The Deputy was particularly struck with the situation 
of LifTord, and reserved it, not without giving umbrage to 
Tyrconnell,' for the purpose of establishing a colony there. 
The colony was to be composed of English and Scotch, and 
was to have attached to it a sufficient quantity of land to sup- 
port the settlers, in order that they might not be dependent 
upon trade. Chichester was also successful in persuading 
Tyrconnell to create freeholders on his lands. Sir Cahir 
CDogherty, the most important of the lords dependent upon 
the earl, consented to'adopt the same course in his own country 
in the peninsula of Innishowen. 

Besides the use which he made of his time in gaining over 
Hebupccu ^"^ great men of the North to accept the new order 
^tfcnifi™. of things, the Deputy was active in inspecting the 
condition of the fortifications at the different forts, 
and in holding assizes at the chief towns through which he 
passed. 

Upon his return, Chichester sent a detailed report of his 
proceedings to the Government He considered that he had 

' TficoDndl to Saliabuiy, [SepL 30], tHsh Cal. i. S39. 
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the whole island, a temptation was offered to those in power to 
avail themselves of the means which were in their hands to 
enforce attendance upon the services. They had a strong 
feeling of the benefits which would result if the Irish could be 
ioduced to accept the religion underwhich England had grown 
in moral stature, and they had no idea of the evils which 
attended the promulgation of truth itself by the strong hand of 
power. 

The strength of the old faith lay chiefly with the upper 
classes of the principal towns, and with the inhabitants of the 
jj^j^^_^ more civilised country districts. All those who would 
e™ti<»of under a less centralised government have taken part 
in the administration of affairs, clung to the tenets of 
their ancestors as a symbol of resistance to foreign domination. 
In the wilder parts of the country that domination was rapidly 
becoming a blessing to the mass of the population, which was 
only loosely attached to any religious system at all ; yet it may 
well be doubted whether the impressionable Irish Celt would 
ever have been brought to content himself with the sober re- 
Ij^ous forms which have proved too sober for considerable 
bodies of Englishmen. 

Such a doubt was not likely to make itself heard at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Shortly after the acces- 

^g_j^ sion of James, rumours reached Ireland that he in- 
^«>™'> . tended to grant a general toleration. The Archbishop 
ummitio of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath immediately 
Rfawncy wrote to the King, protesting against such a measure, 
*"" and entreating him to put some check upon the 

priests, to send over good preachers, and to compel the people 
to come to church.' 

James, who, at the beginning of his reign, had suspended 
the action of the Recusancy laws in England, took no notice of 

,fc^ the first and last of these requests, but signified his 
SmeoTiht intention of planting a learned ministry in Ireland. 
Orareh. It was certainly time that something should be done. 
Excepting in the towns, scarcely anything worthy of the name 

' The Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Mealh to the Kii^, 
June 4, 1603, Irish Cat. i. 70. 
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of a church existed, and in the towns the preachers almost 
univorsally failed in obtaining even a hearing.' In the countty 
the condition of the Church was deplorable. It was geneiall; 
believed that the majority of the clergy were unable even to 
read. During the times of anarchy, the livings had fallen into 
an evil plight. It frequently happened that the patrons took 
possession of a large part of the income of the benefice, whilst 
they nominated, for form's sake, some illiterate person to the 
vacant post. This nominee usually agreed before his institutioD 
that he would be content with a mere fraction of his nominal 
income. Cases were known in which grooms and horse-boys 
held two or three benefices a-piece. Nor was this the worst 
Even bishops, who should have stemmed the tide of corruption, 
took part in it themselves. Foremost in the ranks of these 
episcopal pluraiists stood the Archbishop of CasheL In ad- 
dition to his archiepiscopal see, he held three bishoprics and 
seventy-seven other benefices. The infamous sale of promo- 
tions which took place in his diocese became afterwards the 
subject of a special inquiry. Hundreds of churches were lying 
in ruins over the whole of Ireland. In hundreds of parishes 
no divine beriice was ever celebrated, no sacrament adminis- 
tered, no Christian assemblies held of any kind. Here and 
there, to the disgust of the Government, a few benefices were 
in the hands of Jesuits, and the Papal Nuncio obtained an 
annual income of forty or fifty pounds from a living which he 
held within the I'ale.^ But these were exceptions. As a rule, 
heatheiiihin would have settled down over the whole face of the 
countrj' if it had not been for the ministrations of the Catholic 
priests. 

On his way to the North in the course of his first progress, 

,6,j, Chichester found the Cathedral at Armagh in ruins. 

i^rJi^iai'ini' There were dignitaries of various kinds, but all of 

BtyVrmagii. them had received ordination from the Church of 

Rome, and held their posts in virtue of commissions from the 

' I'hc Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath to the CouncO, 
Match 5, 1604, Irish Col. i. 213. 

' Davies to Cecil, February ao, 1604. Juslke Sax«y's Duconrse 
If6aj], ibiJ. i. JI3, 397. 
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Pope. They refused to use the English service. There was 
attached to the church a college for twelve vicars choral, en- 
dowed with titheS, but its revenues had been confiscated by the 
dean without any lawful authority. It happened that the Arch- 
bishop, who rarely visited his diocese, was in the Deputy's 
company. Chichester ordered him to provide a minister for 
the place, and directed that he should himself reside in Amu^h 
for at least three or four months in the year. The tithes which 
had been so scandalously embezzled were, for the present, to 
be employed in maintaining poor scholars at the College in 
Dubhn, till a sufficient number of educated men were provided 
for the service of the Church. 

As soon as he had reached Dublin, the Deputy found that 
James had determined to make an attempt to drive the re- 
Pn>ci«m»- cusants to church. On July 4, a proclamation had 
^w lou- been issued by the King himself, commanding all 
Recuancy pcrsorw in Ireland to repair to their several churches, 
and directing that all priests who remained in the 
country after December 10 should be banished.' Directions 
were also given, that all the judges were to attend the Protestant 
services. 

The Deputy, whose ideas on religious liberty were like those 
of the mass of his contemporaries, prepared to carry out his 
^, instructions. He sent for Sir John Everard, the 

Erojd only one of the judges who refused to conform, and 
irom ihc entreated him to give way, offering to allow him as 
much time for consideration as he wished for. After 
the lapse of a year, as he still refused to comply, he was finally 
removed from his post' 

Against the recusants in general, the Deputy was furnished 
with fewer weapons than those which were at the disposal of 
iHiBoiJiy in the Govemmcnt in England, No Irish Act of Par- 
^^^^''' liament existed which authorised the exaction of more 
"™™"»- than a shilling for every absence from church. Un- 
happily an idea occurred, either to Chichester or to some of his 

' Ptoclamalion, Iritk Cat. i. 513. 

' Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, Oct. 5. Davia to 
Salisbury, Dec. 5, 1606, ^id. i. 554, ii. 69. 
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advisers,' by which he hoped to be able to supplement the 
deficiency of the law. The elastic powers of the Castle Cham- 
ber might be stretched to cover a less urgent case. Chichester 
had set his heart uiion the improvement of Ireland, and he w 
firmly convinced that, without the spread of Protestantism, jB 
his efforts would be in vain, and he was too much in earnest to 
wait for the operation of time. The shilling fine indeed might 
drive thi; jxior into submission, but it was ridiculous to expect 
that it would have much effect upon a wealthy merchant or 
shopkeeper. It was therefore necessary that stronger measures 
should at onct; be taken. 

In the course of the month of October, the aldermen and 
several of the chief citizens of Dublin were summoned before 
■iii^ AWcf tfi*; C'ouncil, The Deputy distinctly disclaimed any 
DuUin desire to force their consciences. To change the 

^"n,?'^ '" ^■''"^ "'^ ^"y person was the work of God alone. But 
thurth. the matter now before them was not a question of 
conscience at all. He merely asked them to sit in a certain 
place for a certain time. They were only required to listen to 
a sermon. They need not profess assent to the doctrines 
which they heard. It was a mere question of obedience to the 
law. 

It was all in vain. With one voice they told the Deputy 
that they could not with a clear conscience obey the King in 
Thcyrcfu.^, thjs ])oint.* Accordiugly, on November 13, formal 
(unini!iw.:ii mandates were served upon them, commanding them 
iwfarctiiu to attend church on the following Sunday.' They 
Chamber. disobcyed the order, and sixteen of them were sum- 
moned before the Castle Chamber on the 22nd. Of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, all that has come down to us is a 
speech delivered by one of the King's Counsel, whose name is 
not yivcn. In this speech the claims of the civil power to 
obedience were put forward in the most offensive way. After 
a long ar(;ument in favour of the King's jurisdiction in 

' It wns curtalnly supported by Davies. Divia to SalUboiy, Dec. (?), 
1605, Irhh Cal. i. 603. It looks very like one of his so^utiont. 
= rcniDii lu Salisbury, Ocl. 26, ibid. i. 565. 
' Manditi:, Nov. 13, ibid. i. 573. 
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ecclesiastical matters, the speaker proceeded with tlie following 
extraordinary remarks: — "Can the King," he asked, "make 
bishops, and give episcopal jurisdictions, and cannot he com- 
mand the people to obey that authority which himself hath 
given ? Can he command the bishop to admit a clerk to a 
benefice, and cannot he command his parishioners to come 
and hear him ? . . . The King commands a man to take the 
order of knighthood. If he refuse it, he shall be fined, for it is 
for the service of the commonwealth. Can the King command 
a man to serve the commonwealth, and cannot he command 
him to serve God ? " ^ 

Befofe the proceedings were brought to a close, Chichester 
discovered that they were likely to awaken greater resistance 
p^^j^j^ than he had expected The principal lords and 

SnSS^aSS S^'^^^^c" o^ t^^ ^^^^ appeared before the Court 
mtieiiMui of with a petition in which, after protesting their 

loyalty, they begged that the execution of the King's 
proclamation might be deferred until they had informed 
His Majesty of the injustice to which they were subjected.* 
Sentence was pronounced upon nine of those who had been 
simmioned before the Court. Those of them who were 
Sentence of ^<^c™^d were each to pay a fine of one hundred 
^^^« pounds ; the others escaped with a payment of half 

that sum.* Chichester, who was afraid lest he should 
be accused of having set these prosecutions on foot for the 
purpose of replenishing the Exchequer, directed that the fines 
should be expended upon the repairing of churches and bridges, 
and other works of public utility.* A few weeks later the 
remainder of the sixteen were sentenced to similar fines, with 
the exception of one of the aldermen, who promised to come 
to church. 

' Speech of Council, Nov. 22, Irish Col, i. 579. 

• Petition enclosed by Chichester to Salisbury, Dec 7, 1605, ibid, 

i. 593. 

' Decree of the Castle Chamber, Nov. 22, ibid, i. 604. In the course of 

the trial Salisbury's letter arrived, giving an account of the discovery of 

the Gunpowder Plot. Chichester read the letter in the presence of a large 

concourse of people who had assembled to watch the proceedings. 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Oct. 29, iind» i. 567. 
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The immediate result of these proceedings appeared to be 
satisfactory. The parish churches were better attended than 
Dtc I ^'^'^y '"^^ ^^^ for many years.' The Deputy felt 
impri^D- himself strong enough to imprison some of those 
winiof [he who had been most forward in preparing the petitioa 
P«iiioiitr>. 'I'ljQgi. .^YiQ asked pardon were soon set at liberty; 
but one or two, who showed no signs of contrition, were retained 
in confinement. Upon this the petitioners forwarded their 
complaints to Salisbury. The Castle Charaber, they asserted, 
never before had been used as a spiritual consistory.* Before this 
letter could reach England, Sir Patrick Bamwall, who was 
believed to have been the contriver of the petition, was sum- 
moned before the Council After a warm altercation with the 
Lord Deputy, Barnwall was committed to prison. "Well," 
said the prisoner, " we must endure, as we have endured many 
things. " " ^Vhat mean you by that ? " asked Chichester. " We 
have endured," replied Barnwall, " the late war and other 
calamities besides." The Lord Deputy lost all patience, "You!" 
he cried, " endured the misery of the late war ? No, sir, we 
have endured the misery of the war ; we have lost our blood 
and our friends, and have, indeed, endured extreme miseries 
to suppress the late rebellion, whereof your priests, for whom 
you make petition, and your wicked religion, was the principal 
cause." Barnwall was at once ordered off to prison.' It was 
an easy way to close a controversy which threatened to be 
endless. Ultimately Bamwall was sent to England, to tell his 
own story to the Government.* 

The citizens who had been fined resorted to tactics which 
never fail to irritate a Government bent upon carrying out 
K=sUtaii« unjwpular measures. On the plea that the Castle 
>nwit''or' Chamber had exceeded its jurisdiction, they all 
ihefiiic*. refused to pay the fines, or to admit into their 
houses t!ie officers who came for the purpose of collecting the 
money. Orders were given that the doors of two of the mal- 

1 Chicticsloc and the Irish Council to the Council, Dec. 5, Irish Col. L 588. 

' Chichester to Salisbury, Dec. 9, ibid. \. 600. 

' Davies to Salisbury, Dec, ibid. i. 603. 

' Chichuatut to Salisbury, April 3J, 1G06, ibid, i. 709, 
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contents should be broken open. Next morning all Dublin 
was full of stories of the violent proceedings of the officers to 
-whom this commission had been entrusted. Doors had been 
broken open, the privacy of families had been violated, and 
women and children had been terrified by this unseemly in- 
trusion. 

The next step was the empannelment of the jury which 
was to value the property to be seized in payment of the 
fines. The owners hoped to baffle the Government by mak- 
ing all their property over, by deeds of gift, to persons of 
their own selection. To make matters more sure, they had 
been at the pains to antedate their deeds by six months. In 
ordinary times these deeds would at once have been set aside 
as fraudulent ; but such was the indignation felt by the whole 
city, that the jury gave in a verdict to the effect that no pro- 
perty existed which could be touched by the Crown. The 
Government had recourse to its usual remedy : both the per- 
sons who had given and those who had accepted the deeds of gift 
were cited before the Castle Chamber, where the documents 
were pronounced to be fraudulent and void, and the fines were 
at once levied. 

Not content with bringing the richer citizens into court, 
Chichester determined to make an attempt, by means of the 
shilling fine, to force the poorer inhabitants of Dublin to attend 
•church. Indictments were accordingly served upon four hun- 
dred persons. Of these, one hundred and sixty-nine were not 
forthcoming in court Of the remainder, eighty-eight conformed, 
whilst the number of those who refused to submit, and were 
sentenced to pay a fine, was one hundred and forty-three.^ 

In Munster, an attempt was made to carry out similar 

measures. In most of the towns, many of the poorer inhabi- 

1606. tants were compelled to pay the shilling fine. Ver- 

^JSJlSin ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ generally obtained only by 
in Munster. threatening the jury with the terrors of the Castle 
Chamber. The richer citizens were summoned at once before 
the President and his Council, and were heavily fined. Some 

* Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, with enclosures, 
March 7. Davies to Salisbury, Feb., Irish Cai, i. 648, 66 1. 
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perhaps, the most curious monument which exists of the sen- 
timents with which the question was regarded by men of the 
i¥orld in that age. 

They began by treating the refusal of the aldermen to attend 
church as an act of disrespect to the Deputy, and to the 
Dec X. Sovereign whose authority he bore, and argued that, 
S«in^ even if there were anything in attendance upon 
<^o«ncii- Divine worship which did not properly come within 
the notice of the civil authorities, they had certainly a right to 
inflict punishment for disrespect to the King. 

"And if," they continued, "it should be admitted to be 
an ecclesiastical action, by reason that the circumstances are 
ecclesiastical, yet the King, being Supreme Head in causes as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, his regal power and prerogative do 
extend as large as doth his supremacy. And the statute giveth 
power to civil magistrates to enquire and punish, so the same 
is become temporal, or, at least, mixed, and not merely 
spiritual" 

With this unlimited belief in the power of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to change the nature of things, they had no difficulty in 
proving, satisfactorily to themselves, that the King had always 
exercised this supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. They seem, 
however, to have felt that their argument would carry them 
too far. They therefore hastened to qualify it by adding that, 
though the King's command ought to be binding in all things 
referring * to the glory of God as well as to the good of the 
commonwealth,' yet it extended * not to compel the heart and 
mind, nor the religion of the parties, but only the external 
action of the body.* 

They acknowledged that there were two cases in which the 
King ought not to interfere even with * the external action of 
the body,' namely, either when the person was liable *to be 
drawn into the danger of hypocrisy,* or when the action com- 
manded was 'prohibited by lawful and binding authority.' 
They argued, however, that there was no danger of leading 
anyone into hypocrisy by ordering him to go to church. The 
other objection they met by saying that when a Catholic priest 
directed those who would listen to him to absent themselves from 
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albeit I wish reformation, and will study and endeavour it all I 
may, which I think sorts better with His Majesty's ends than 
to deal with violence and like a Puritan in this kind." * Upon 
the receipt of this letter the English judges were consulted, and 
gave an opinion that the proceedings in Ireland were according 
to law. Bamwall was, upon this, sent back to Ireland, and 
required to make submission to the Deputy. He had achieved 
his object In spite of the opinion of the English judges, no 
attempt was ever again made in Ireland to enforce attendance 
at church through the fear of a fine in the Council Chamber.* 
Two or three months later, Salisbury received a letter from 
Lord Buttevant, protesting against the measures which were 
being taken in Munster by the President' Upon this the 
July, X607. English Council wrote to recommend that a more 
Relaxation moderate course should be taken with the recusants.* 

of tne per* 

secudon. This Order cannot have been otherwise than agree- 
able to the Deputy. He had engaged himself in repressive 
measures, not from any persecuting spirit, but because he 
believed that the religion of the Catholics made them enemies 
to order and government He gave way, like the Duke of 
Wellington in 1829, without modifying his opinion in the least, 
as soon as he saw that his measures had provoked a spirit of 
resistance which was far more dangerous to the State than the 
elements which he had attempted to repress. 

The death of Sir Henry Brouncker, in the summer of 1607, 

made a change of system easy in Munster. It was found that 

he had left the principal men of all the towns in the 

Death of > .■% > • 11. 

sirH. province either m pnson, or on bond to appear 

Brouncker. ^|^gjj ^|^gy ^^^g summoned.* The greater part of 

the prisoners were released.® For some little time indictments 

* Chichester to Salisbuiy, Dec. I, Irish Co/, ii. 64. 

» The Council to Chichester and the Irish Council, Dec. 31, idid, 
ii. 83. 

* Buttevant to Salisbury, Feb. ii, iMd. ii. 137. 

* The Council to Chichester, July 21, ih'd. ii. 23a 

* Moryson to Salisbury, June 25, th'd, ii. 266. 

' Fourteen were kept in prison, who refused to sign a bond that they 
would not leave the province without leave, and that they would appear at 
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were brought under the statute, and the shilling fines were 
levied ; but cvun these were gradually dropped, and, for i 
timu at Itast, iho Clovemment was convinced that the attempt 
to convert Irishmen by force was more dangerous than they 
had expected. 

A trial "liich took place in the early part of 1607, can 
hardly be considered to have formed part of the persecution, 
ijinr, vkar- which was at that time dying away. Amongst the 
tw"L'" Jiriusts who were lying in prison at the end of the 
«*"■ preceding year, was Robert Lalor, Vicar-General in 

the (lioceiies of Dublin, Kildare, and Ferns. He obtained his 
release in December, by confessing that it was unlawful to 
hold the office which he occupied, and that the appointment of 
Hishops rightfully belonged to the Sovereign. He also promised 
to obey all tho lawful commands of the King. 

It soon came to the ears of the Government that he had 
been giving a false account of the confession which he had 
. . made. He had attempted to excuse himself to hii 
.lici.^i i.n.lur friends by asserting that he had only acknowledged 
r.fVrinui-'' the authoHty of the King in temporal causes. Upon 
"'""■ this he was indicted under the Statute of Premunire. 

Tho Government do not seem to have been animated by any 
vindictive feeling against the man, but they appear to have 
been glad to seize an opportunity of demonstrating that he 
could be reached by a statute passed in the reign of Richard II., 
and that the claims of the Catholic priesthood had been felt as 
a grievance, even by a Catholic Sovereign and a Catholic 
Parliament. He was accordingly charged »4th receiving Bulls 
from Rome, and with exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He 
had also instituted persons to benefices, had granted dispen- 
sations in matrimonial causes, and had pronounced sentences 
of divorce. \\ his trial he ui^ed that he belonged to a Church 
whose decrees were only binding on the consciences of those 
who (-htjse voluntarily to submit to them, and that therefore 

nny lime wlii'ii .siimnion«<l berore the Council, and Ihat they would nol 
witlini^ly cnnvcrsi^ wiih any priest. The late President had laid fines to 
the amount of 7,000/., but only 80/. was actually levied.— Chieheiter to 
Salislmry, Aug. 4, Irish Cal. ii, 316, 
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the Statute of Premunire, framed to check a jurisdiction re- 
cognised by the State, had no longer any application. Davies, 
who had become Attorney-General in the course of the preced- 
ing year, would hear nothing of this argument. A verdict of 
guilty was brought in, and sentence was pronounced.' I.alor, 
having served the purpose for which his trial was intended, 
shpped out of sight It is not probable that he was very 
severely punished. 

Chichester betook himself to a more congenial mode of 
refonning the Church. He could not do much where the 
Chkhestft'i Archbishop of Cashel was plundering four dioceses,' 
tffooB ih* ^^^ where scarcely a parish was sufficiently endowed 
Church. for the support of a minister But he did what he 
could. He had his eye upon every preacher of worth and ability 
in Ireland, and as the sees fell vacant one by one, he was ready 
to recommend a successor, and to propose some scheme by 
which to increase the pittance, which the last occupant had 
probably eked out by illegal means. The rule which he laid 
down for the choice of bishops for Ireland may be gathered 
from a letter in which he informed Salisbury of the death of the 
Bishop of Down and Connor. He reminded him that, in choos- 
ing successors to any of the Bishops, regard should be ' had as 
well to their ability of body, and manners and fashion of life, 
as to their depth of learning and judgment : these latter rjuali- 
fications being fitter for employments in settled and refined 
kingdoms than to labour in the reformation of this." Nor 
were these his only services to the Church. He was 
foremost in pressing on the translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer into Irish, and as soon as the work was 
accomplished in 1608, he took an active part in dispersing it 
through the country.* 

The Deputy's office was certainly not a bed of roses. 
Whilst the whole of the Catholic South was openly expressing 

' StaU Triali, ii. 533. 

* Note of Abuses, Aug. 4, Irith Cal. a. 315. 

* Chichester la Salisbury, Jan. I4, ibiJ. ii. I04. 

* HaH. MSS. 3544. The tnnsUlion of the New TesUmenI had been 
completed in 1603. 
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its detestation of !iis measures, the state of the North was such 
as to engage his most anxious attention. After his 
AiT.,;i..,i' visit \o Ulster in 1605, he had formed some hopes 
■'"' tliat the great chiefs would quietly submit to the new 

(inior of thitig-j. In the spring of the following year, he began 
Id 1)0 douhlful of the success of any attempt to convert an Irish 
diiefinto a peaceful subject. The rule of the law had come 
near enou;;h to the two northern earls to make them discon- 
lented. Tyrone himself (iromised that he would obey the laws. 
Chichester, who put little faith in his promises, was only con- 
firmL-d by his intercourse with him in the opinion that Ubter 
would never prosi)er until it was brought under the settled 
government of a President and Council.' Tyrone must have 
hnd some inkling of this opinion of the Deputy, for, not long 
afterwards, he wrote to the King, protesting against such an 
indignity, and declaring that he would sooner pass the rest of 
Lis life in exile tlian come under any government but that of 
llie Kiiif; liimself, or of the Lord Deputy ;' or, in other words, 
lijat he would do anything rather than submit to any govem- 
i.ienl «hi< !i was near enough to reach him effectively. 

Ciii( hv.sier determined to leave it to time to develope the 
rtsults which were certain to ensue, and contented himself 
with employing the summer in a progress through 
-.•.I'iCt^A.' the three south-western counties of Ulster. His first 
"'""■ resting-place was Monaghan, then a village composed 

of scattered collages, chiefly occupied by the soldiers of the 
liiile garrison. The nhabitants of the surrounding countr>- 
were, for the niosl part, members of the sept of the Mac 
Millions. Monaghan had been made shire-ground sixteen 
\'ears before, and had been divided into freeholds, to be held 
by the i)rinci|)al men of the district. But the flood of rebellion 
had |ias.sed over the unhappy country before the new order of 
things liad well taken root, and had swept away every trace of 
tliese arrangements. The freeholders themselves had been a 
particular mark for those who had found their account in the 
old anarchy, and such of them as did not aid the rebels were 
> Ctiichtster lo Salisbuiy, May 10, Iriii Col. i. 736, 
" Tyiune to the King, June 17, ibid. i. 763. 
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either slain or driven away. To restore order amidst the 
confusion which had set in was no easy task. Chichester 
set about it with his usual good sense and courtesy. He 
arranged the whole settlement so as to make as few changes 
as possible. Whenever he found that an alteration was 
necessarj', he laid it before the chief persons present, and 
succeeded in securing their full consent to his proposals. It 
only remained to obtain the requisite powers from England 
before his final sanction could be given. 

The necessity which existed for a change in the social con- 
dition of the country became apparent as soon as the assizes 
were opened. Prisoner after prisoner was brought to 
the bar ; it was to no purpose that the most con- 
vincing evidence was tendered against them ; in every case a 
verdict of Not Guilty was returned. The cause was soon dis- 
covered : the jurymen knew that if they returned a verdict 
of Guilty, they would be exposed to the vengeance of the 
relations of the prisoner, and that they might consider them- 
selves fortunate if, as soon as the Deputy's cavalcade was 
yone, they only saw their lands pillaged and their cattle 
driven away. 

The county was plainly unfit for the exercise of trial by 
jur>'. The simplest remedy would have been temporarily to 
suspend the system. But such an idea never occurred to 
Englishmen at that time, except in cases of actual rebellion. In 
this case the jurymen were visited with 'good round fines.' 
The next jury was terrified into giving a true verdicL We are 
not told what became of the persons who composed it after the 
Deputy was gone. 

One of the customs of the county was a nuisance which 
Chichester was determined to abate. The principal men of 
the district had long made it a habit to ' eat their beef from the 
English Pale.' In order to make this possible, an indispensable 
member of their household was a professional thief, 
of Mom- who went by the respectable appellation of 'The 
* Caterer,' In order to give these people a hint that 

such proceedings must come to an end, two of the great men, 
whose tables had been supplied in this irregular way, were in- 
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had been preserved, and Sir John himself had died in arms against 
the Queen. On his death, his brother Philip set at nought the 
arrangements of the Government, and took possession, as tanist, 
of the whole district, giving himself the title of The O'Reilly. 
He did not long survive his brother, and was succeeded by his 
uncle Edmond, who was afterwards killed in rebellion. Upon 
his death no successor was appointed. Whilst the greater part 
of the family had taken arms against the Queen, Sir John's 
eldest son, Molinary O'Reilly, had served under the English 
Government, and had been slain fighting against his country- 
men. Uiwn the restoration of peace, his widow, a niece of the 
Earl of Ormond, demanded the wardship of her son, and a 
third part of the land as her own dower. This claim was not 
supported by law, as Sir John had never taken out his patent 
to hold his land by English tenure, and consequently his son 
Molinary had never been the legal owner of the land. Carey, 
however, who was the Deputy to whom her request had been 
made, acceded to her wishes, though he gave the custody of 
the land to one of Sir John's brothers. ITie inhabitants of the 
county took advantage of the confusion to refuse to pay rent to 
anyone. Chichester investigated the whole subject, and, as he 
had don£ in the case of the other two counties, reserved his 
decision till after his return to Dublin. 

The results which were expected to ensue from the coming 
change were sketched out, by Davies, in warm, but by no means 
rmuIu t>. in too glowing colours. " AH the possessions," he 
S^'ni^lyj ^™te, " shall descend and be conveyed according to 
p™«™^ the course of the common law ; every man shall have 
a certain home, and know the certainty of his estate, whereby 
the people will be encouraged to manure ' their land with 
better industry than heretofore hath been used, to bring up 
children more civilly, to provide for their posterity more care- 
fully. This will cause them to build better houses for their 
safety, and to love neighbourhood. And there will arise 
villages and towns, which will draw tradesmen and artificers, so 
as we conceive a hope that these countries, in a short time, will 
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appe^ing in what was to them the awkward novelty of the 
English dress,' 

If these unwonted signs of loyalty were manifested amongst 
the native population they were owing to the growing conviction 
that Chichester meant well by those who were subjected to his 
authority. Armed force he had but little to dispose of, but 
the knowledge that he was doing his best to establish justice 
weighed heavily on his side. By his attempt to force the Irish 
to conform to a religion which they detested, he had, from 
the best of motives, done much to weaken that impression ; but 
that mistake was soon to be abandoned, and if only the settle- 
ment of Ireland could have been carried out in the spirit which 
had dictated thedespatch of the English Council on the division 
of Cavan and Fermanagh, Irish history would have been more 
cheerful reading than it is. 

' Davies to Salisbury, Nov, \2, 1606, Irish Col. ii. 33. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER. 

vSatis FACTORY as the progress of improvement was, on the 
whole, the Deputy found materials for anxiety in the condition 
of Ulster. In the summer of 1606, a report reached 
him that Tyrconnell and Cuconnaught Maguire had 
been attempting to obtain a passage for France on 
board a Scottish vessel, which hapi>ened to be lying off the 
coast.* In January, 1607, Chichester took the op- 
portunity of a visit which Tyrone was paying in 
Dublin, to ([uestion him on the subject, but he was unable to 
elicit t"n)m him any information except that the two chiefs were 
miserably poor, and had expressed to him their discontent 
Tyrone himself was in no good humour ; he was ifritated by 
difficulties connected with the ownership of land in his own 
country, which had been perpetually recurring, in one form or 
another, ever since his return from England,* and which were 
likely to recur as long as the English Government looked with 

' Depositions of Gawin More and Kilmeny, of Glasgow, Aug. 50, 
1606, Irish Cat, i. 830. 

* A few months before James expressed himself in a way which shows 
that he, at least, had no deliberate wish to despoil Tyrone of his inherit- 
ance, which, as he says, if it were determined by strict law, might be doubtful 
' in a country where their evidences and records are so ill kepL' He sent a 
message to Salisbury, * that as, on the one side, he will not maintain Tyrone 
in any encroaching of such greatness upon his subjects as were not fit, so 
on the other side he would wish all occasions to be taken from him of just 
complaint, considering what dependency the Irish have on him, and how 
ticklish their disposition is towards the Slate.' — Lake to Salisbury, Aug. 27, 
1606, Hatjicld MSS. 118, foL 69. 
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jealousy on his proprietary claims, which carried political 
authority i^ith them. His chief quarrel, however, 
quarrel with was with Sir Donnell O'Cahan, his principal vassal, 
or uriaght, as he was called by the Irish. O'Cahan's 
territory was of considerable extent, reaching from the river 
Bann to the shores of Lough Foyle. He boasted that it had 
been held by his ancestors for a thousand years. ^Vhen a 
successor to The O'Neill was chosen, it was to O'Cahan that 
the privilege was assigned of inaugurating him by the various 
ceremonies which were required by the Irish custom.^ When 
The O'Neill went to war, O'Cahan was bound to join him at 
the head of one hundred horse and three hundred foot, in 
return for which he claimed the suit of apparel which was worn 
by The O'Neill, and the horse upon which he rode, as well as 
a hundred cows. O'Cahan, on the other hand, paid to The 
O'Neill a yearly rent of twenty-one cows. According to 
O'Cahan, when he had performed these services, he was as 
much the lord of his own land as any English freeholder. 
O'Neill, on the other hand, had never been sparing, whenever 
he had the power, of those various forms of exaction which 
weighed so heavily upon an Irish vassal. 

This state of things, liable enough in itself to give rise to 
endless disputes, had been aggravated by the interpretation 
which each of the rivals had put upon the promises of the 
English Government O'Cahan had followed his chief in re- 
bellion, but had been the first to make his peace. As a reward 
for his desertion of the Irish cause, Mountjoy had promised 
him that he should in future hold his lands directly from the 
Crown. He actually received a patent, granting him the 
custody of the lands at the same rent as that which he had 

* After the chief had sworn to observe the custums of the tribe, and 
had taken his place on the stone on which the chiefs or kings were seated 
at their installation, the principal sub-chief presented him with a rod. 
Then, ' after receiving the rod, the king's shoes were taken off, and he 
placed his feet in the impress, in the stone, of his ancestor's feet ; therf, 
stepping forward, the sub-chieftain placed sandals on his chiefs feet in 
token of obedience, retained one of the royal shoes as an honourable per- 
quisite, and threw the other over the king's head as an augury of good 
luck.' — Dublin University Mag, No. cccxxxv. p. 531, 
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afford but a poor maintenance to a bishop, and, as he knew 
that a large part of the lands which he claimed on behalf of the 
see of Derry lay in O'Cahan^s territory, he encouraged the 
Irishman to go to law with Tyrone, on the understanding that 
he was himself to reap part of the benefit* Rumours, too, may 
well have reached him that inquiries had been made into the 
nature of the connection between the chiefs and their subordi- 
nates, and it must soon have oozed out that the Government 
was by no means desirous to allow more to the great chiefs than 
strict justice required. 

Whatever rumours of this kind may have been abroad, 
they failed to make any impression on Tyrone. Scarcely had 
_, Chichester returned to Dublin, when the Earl pro- 

T>Tone ' . . * . 

renews his cecded to further aggressions. His wish was to gain 
over O'Cahan^s followers to his own service. The 
method by which he hoped to obtain his object had, at least, 
the merit of simplicity. He drove off all the cattle which he 
could find in O'Cahan's district, and told the owners that they 
could only regain their property by breaking off all connection 
with his rival. ^ 

In May, O'Cahan laid his case before the Deputy and the 
Council. After detailing his grievances, he requested that 
Ma 160 ^^ might be allowed the services of the Attorney- 
ocahans General.^ His request was complied with, and the 
*^**** two rivals were ordered to present themselves before 

the Council. It had been difficult to induce Tyrone to appear ; 
it was not to be expected that he should comport himself in 
such a manner as to satisfy the Council. His proud spirit was 
unable to brook the degradation of being called in question for 
what he regarded as his ancestral rights. He can hardly have 
doubted that a decision against him was a foregone conclusion, 
and that the legal question of the force of the patent granted 

* Montgomery to Salisbury, July I, 1607, Irish CaL ii. 28 1, 282. 

* This is O'Cahan's account of the matter. Tyrone, in his answer to 
O'Cahan's petition (May 23, 1607), says it was done as a distress for rent. 
Perhaps O'C^l^an refused to pay the stipulated rent of two hundred cows. 

* 0*Cahan's petition, May 2 ; Tyrone's answer, May 23, Irish Cai. ii, 
196, 212. 
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from the King of Spain. . The original idea had been to seize 
upon Dublin Castle at Easter in the preceding year, and to 
surprise the Deputy and Council. This was to have been the 
signal for a general rising. The plan was at that time relin- 
quished, in consequence of the refusal of Lord Delvin, one 
of the lords of the Pale, to concur in any scheme by which 
Chichester's life was threatened. He declared that, sooner 
than the Deputy should be slain, he would reveal the whole 
plot to the Government Howth added that, before he left 
Flanders, the learned Florence Conry, Provincial of the Irish 
Franciscans, assured him that everything was now ready in 
Ireland for an insurrection. The King of Spain, however, who 
was to furnish ten thousand foot and two hundred horse, would 
not be prepared till the autumn of 1608. The Provincial was 
himself entrusted with a large sum of money, which was to be 
placed in Tyrconnell's hands. Howth also declared that Tyr- 
connell had been present at the meetings of the conspirators. 
On the other hand, though he had no doubt of Tyrone's com- 
plicity, he was unable to prove anything against him. The 
information was afterwards fully confirmed by the confession of 
Delvin.^ Chichester, however, at the time, put little confidence 
in a story which came from such a source. Howth himself 
refused to be produced in public as a witness, and there was 
little to be done except to use all possible means of acquiring 
additional information. That such a conspiracy existed was 
suflficiently probable. The attempt to enforce the Recusancy 
laws in 1605 could not but have had the effect of disposing the 
lords of the Pale and the merchants of the towns to look with 
eagerness to a coalition with the chiefs of the North, who were 
dissatisfied on very different grounds.^ 

Meanwhile Tyrone's prospects at Dublin had changed. The 
law}^ers, with Davies at their head, had hit upon the notable 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Sept. 8. Delvin's confession, Nov. 6, frisk 
Cal. ii. 296, 301, 336, 337, 438. The plot was imparted by Tyrconnell 
to Howth and Delvin at Maynooth, about Christmas 1605. 

* Chichester to Salisbury, July 7. The Council to Chichester, July 22, 
U>id, ii. 296, 301. 
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On Saturday, August 29, Chichester saw Tyrone for the last 

time. The earl visited the Deputy at Slane, and entered into 

conversation with him on the subject of his intended 

i \Tonc visits 

Chichester journey to England. When he took his leave, the 
downcast expression of his countenance was noticed 
by all who saw him. He may well have been dejected. The 
dream of his life was passing away for ever. Calmly and steadily 
the English usurper was pressing on over the land where obedi- 
ence had been paid to his ancestors for generations. He had 
easily credited the warning which reached him, that if he set 
foot in England he would himself be committed to the Tower, 
and that Chichester would be appointed to govern Ulster as 
Lord President. Nothing remained but to seek refuge in a 
foreign land from the hated invader, whom he could never 
again hope to expel from the soil of Ireland. 

He next went to Sir Garret Moore's house, at MellifonL 
When he left the house, the inmates were astonished at the 
Flight of wildness of his behaviour. The great earl wept like 
Tyrone. ^ child, and bade a solemn farewell to every person 
in the house. On the 31st he was at Dungannon, where for 
two days he rested for the last time among his own people. 
Late on the evening of September 2 he set off again, accom- 
panied by his wife, his eldest son, and two of his young 
childrea A party of his followers guarded their chief and his 
family. Between him and his countess there was but little love; 
in his drunken bouts he had been accustomed to behave to her 
with the greatest rudeness. Nothing but absolute necessity 
had forced her to remain with him, and she had only been 
prevented from betraying his secrets to the Government by 
the care with which he avoided entrusting her with any.' 
As the train was hurrying through the darkness of the night, 
she slipped from her horse, either being in reality overcome 
with fatigue, or being desirous of escaping from her husband. 
She declared that she was unable to go a step further. Tyrone 
was not in a mood to be crossed ; he drew his sword, and com- 

* When Chichester was in the North in 1605, Lady Tyrone had offered 
to play the spy for him. — Chichester to Devonshire, Feb. 26, 1606, with 
enclosures, Irish Col, L 654. 
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]K'llod her to mount again, swearing that he would kill her, if 
sIk* did not ])ut on a more cheerful countenance. The next 
i\.\\\ he crossed the Foyle at Dunalong, in order to pass un- 
noticed l)et\veen the garrisons of Derry and Lifford. The 
(uncrnt^r of Derry, hearing that the earl was in the neighbour- 
hootl and l^ein^ ignorant of his intentions, sent a messenger to 
a>k him t(^ dinner, an invitation which T)Tone declined Late 
on the ni^ht of the 3rd, the little band arrived at Rathmullan, on 
the shores of Lough Swilly, where Tyrconnell and Cuconnaught 
Mairuire were waiting for them.* Maguire, who had 

I ^ r ivii hcen acquainted with the conspiracy, had gone over to 

..: R.ti ^" Brussels in May,^ apparently in order to see whether 
""'■'■ there was any chance of obtaining assistance from the 

An luhike. A few weeks earlier, Bath, a citizen of Drogheda, had 
been sent by the two earls to ask for help from the King of Spain,' 
Init luul met with a cool reception. The Spanish Government 
hid enough ujHm its hands in the Low Countries to deter it from 
embarking in a fresh war with England. Maguire had not been 
Iohl! in r>russels before information reached him that their whole 
s( heme had been discovered. It was said that the Archduke 
had izivcn him a sum of money to enable him to assist in the 
es( M|>e oi the persons implicated. With this he bought a ship 
at Rouen, wliere he met with Bath, and in his company sailed 
for I lie nt)rth of Ireland. 

They liad been preceded by a letter written from Brussels 
bv r\ rone's si)n, Henr>' O'Neill, to his father, which, probably, 
( onveyed intelligence of their intended arrival.* On August 25, 
. they had cast anchor in Lough Swilly, where they 
iv . , I i.u>;h had remained under pretence of being engaged 
''^ in fishing until T)TConnell and Tyrone could be 

warned, (^n Se|)tember 4, the exiles went on board, and on 
the fttlhnving day they bade farewell for ever to their native 
land. It is said that they were detained by a curious circum- 

' (liirfu'ster to the Council, Sept. 7. Davies to Salisbury, Sept. 12, 
Irish C.i/. ii. 343, 354. 

- lAaniinntion of James IxKich, Dec. 18, /Wi. ii. 493. 

' K\;iniinati<»n of Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, Oct. 3, ih'ti. ii. 390. 

* Confession of Sir Cormac O'Neill, Oct. 8, ibiJ. iu 424. 
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stance.' There was an infant child of one of Tyrconnel's 
brothers, who was, according to the Irish custom, under the care 
of a foster father. It happened that the child had been bom with 
six toes on one of its feet A prophecy was said to have been 
handed down for generations, that a child of the sept of the 
O'Donnells would be bom with six toes, who would drive all 
the English out of Ireland. Such a treasure was too valuable to 
be left behind, and the whole party waited till the child had 
been brought on board. The pains which were taken to secure 
this infant were the more remarkable, as one of Tyrone's own 
children was left in Ireland. 

Chichester felt the full extent of the danger. He knew 
that if a Spanish army were to land in Ireland, it would be 
Precautions impossiblc for him to meet it with more than four 
gj^jf ^* hundred men, and there was little hope that he would 
"«°'- receive any active assistance, even from those among 

the Irish who were ill-disposed to the cause of the two earls. 
Whatever could be done, he did at once. Small garrisons 
were thrown into the chief strongholds of the fugitives, and 
orders were given for the arrest of the few persons who were 
known to have taken part in the conspiracy.^ Commissioners 
were sent into the northern counties to assume the govemment 
in the name of the King, and a proclamation was issued, in 
which assurances were given to the common people that no 
harm should befall them in consequence of the misconduct of 
their superiors. 

Still, the Deputy was anxious. In Ulster, as in so many 
other parts of Ireland, though there were a few men of wealth 
who dreaded the effects of a new rebellion, the mass of the 
population were in such extreme poverty as to welcome the 
prospect of war, in the hopes of gaining something in the 
general scramble. Already bands were formed which began to 
plunder their neighbours, and to infest the surrounding districts. 

' This explanation would reconcile Davies, who says that they took 
ship on the 4th, with Chichester, who says that they sailed on the 5th« 
Perhaps, however, one of the dates is incorrect. 

' Chichester to the Council, Sept. 7. Chichester to Salisbury, Sept 8, 
1607, Irish Col, ii. 343, 347. 
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fugitives, as nothing could be done with their estates before 
their attainder.^ 

For the present, however, the Government had its 
hands too full of more important matters to allow it to 
^^^^ devote much time to tracing out the ramifications of 
the Govern- an abortive conspiracy. The flight of the earls had 
respect to brought with it a considerable alteration in the rela- 
^^''^* tions which had previously subsisted between the 
Government and the chiefs of secondary rank in the North. 
As long as Tyrone and Tyrconnell remained in Ulster it was 
natural that their dependents should look with hope to a Govern- 
ment which was likely to support them in any quarrel which 
might arise between them and their superiors. But as soon 
as the earls were gone, these men stepped at once into their 
place. The same fear of English interference which had driven 
T3n'one and Tyrconnell into rebellion now filled the minds of 
their vassals with anxiety. It soon became evident that nothing 
but the greatest prudence and forbearance on the part of 
the English ofificials would succeed in maintaining the peace in 
Ulster. 

The two Englishmen, upon whose discretion the preserva- 
tion of peace principally depended, were the Bishop and the 
The BishoD ^^^^"^0^ ^^ Derry. Unfortunately, at this time both 
ofDerryand these important posts were occupied by men emi- 
nently unfitted to fulfil the duties of their position. 
Neither of them had been appointed at Chichester's recom- 
mendation. Montgomery had obtained the bishopric through 
the favour of James himsel£ He employed himself diligently 
in promoting the temporal interests of the See, to the complete 
neglect of his spiritual duties. A year before he had supported 
O'Cahan against Tyrone, because a large part of the land 
which he claimed as the property of the See was in O'Cahan's 
territory,* and he thought that it would be easier to reclaim 

The Council to Chichester, Sept. 29, Irish Col. ii. 38a 

' " Sir Donnell is a man of bold spirit, altogether unacquainted with 

the laws and civil conversation" . . . '*and undoubtedly hath much 

malice within him, especially towards his neighbours ; yet I am of opinion 

he might have been made better by example and good usage ; and when 
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On October 31, 0*Dogherty collected a number of his followers, 
for the purpose of felling timber. In the state of excitement 
in which the country was, it was impossible for a man of 
O'Doghert/s mark to bring together any considerable body 
of men without exposing himself to suspicion He was at 
that time more likely to be regarded as a man inclined to 
make a stir, as he had recently put arms into the hands of 
about seventy of his followers. Within a few hours, therefore, 
after he left his home at Birt Castle, a report spread rapidly 
over the whole neighbourhood that, together with his wife and 
the principal gentlemen of the district, he had taken refuge 
in Tory Island, where he intended to await the return of 
Tyrone. No sooner had this report reached Paulet than he 
wrote to O'Dogherty, pretending to be extremely grieved at the 
rumours which had reached him, and requesting him to come 
at once to Derry. Paulet, after waiting a day or two for an 
and faiu in answcr, sct out for Birt Castle, accompanied by the 
to ^^? sheriff and by what forces he was able to muster. 
Birt Castle, jjg hopcd to be able to surprise the place in the 
absence of its owner. On his arrival he found that, though 
O'Dogherty himself was absent, his wife had remained at home, 
and refused to open the gates. His force was not sufficiently 
large to enable him to lay siege to the place, and he had 
no choice but to return to Derry, and to write an account 
of what had passed to the Deputy. At the same time he was 
able to inform him that O'Cahan had been lately showing signs 
of independence, and had been driving the Bishop's rent- 
gatherers off the disputed lands.* 

' Hansard to Salisbury, Nov. i and 6, Irish Col, ii. 425, 448. 
O'Dogherty to Paulet, Nov. 4. Paulet to Chichester, Nov., ibid, ii. 429, 
430. Chichester to the Council, April 22, May 4, 1608, ibid, ii. 662, 686. 
That O'Dogherty was innocent of any intention to rebel was believed by 
Hansard, who, as Governor of Lifford, was likely to be well informed. 
Chichester, too, speaks of this matter in a letter to the Council on 
April 22, as one * wherein all men believed he had been wronged.' Be- 
sides, if he had intended treason, Neill Garve would certainly have known 
of it ; and if an3rthing had passed between them, some evidence of it 
would surely have been discovered when witnesses were collected from all 
quarters at a later date. 
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of Tyrone, where a true bill was again found against Tyrone, on 
X608. '^^ charge of having assumed the title of The 0*NeiU. * 
and at He was also found guilty of murder, having executed 

nineteen persons without any legal authority. After 
this the judges told the grand jury that they should thank God 
for the change which had come over the country. They were 
now under the King's protection, who would not suffer them to 
be robbed and murdered, and who would not allow anyone to 
be imprisoned without lawful trial To this address they all 
answered with cries of " God bless the Kmg ! " ^ A few weeks 
afterwards process of outlawry was issued against the fugitives, 
with a view to their attainder.* 

During these months attempts were repeatedly made to 
induce O'Cahan to submit himself to the authority of the 
O'Cahan English officers. It was only after the Deputy had 
submits his prepared a small force to march into his country, that 

conduct to * * " 

investiga- he Submitted, and gave himself up in Dublin, where 
he was kept in confinement, at his own request, till 
he could disprove the charges brought against him. 

If O'Dogherty had been left to himself, he might possibly 
have remained a loyal subject Unluckily, he fell under the 
^g^ influence of the wily and unscrupulous Neill Garve, 
Jj^iuwof whose lands lay to the south of his own territory. 
Neill Garve had never forgiven the Government for 
preferring Rory O'Donnell to himself, and he was now more 
than ever exasperated at the discovery that the Deputy showed 
no signs of any desire to obtain for him the earldom which was 
once more vacant He stirred up the excitable nature of 
O'Dogherty,* who was vexed at the insult which he had received 

' This charge was only supported by one document, in the body of 
which he was styled The O'Neill, though in his signature be used the name 
of Tyrone. 

* Davies to Salisbury, Jan. 6, 1608, Irish Col, ii. 517. 

* Chichester to the Council, Feb. II, Chichester to Salisbury, Feb. 
17, 1608, ihid, ii. 542, 568. 

* These and other statements relating to Neill Garve's proceedings 
rest upon the depositions enclosed in Chichester's letter to Salisbury, 
Oct. 31, 1609, Irish Col. iii. 513. 
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of the fort, to dine with him at his house at Buncrana. He 
complained that the ladies of Derry looked down upon Lady 
O'Dogherty, who was in consequence deprived of all society 
suitable to her rank; he hoped, therefore, that Hart would 
bring his wife and children with him. The invitation was 
accepted. As soon as dinner was over O'Dogherty led his 
guest aside, and, after complaining of the Deputy's conduct 
towards him, said that as Chichester would not accept him as 
a friend, he should see what he could do as an enemy. He 
threatened Hart with instant death unless he would surrender 
the fort Hart at once refused to listened to such a proposal 
He stood firm against his wife's entreaties, which were added 
to those of Lady O'Dogherty. His host told him that his wife 
and children should all perish if he persisted in his refusal, and 
offered to swear that if the fort were delivered to him, not 
a single creature in it should be hurt. Hart, like a sturdy 
Englishman as he was, answered, * that seeing he had so soon 
forgotten his oath and duty of allegiance to ' his * Sovereign 
Lord the King,' he * should never trust oath that ever he made 
again.' He might hew him in pieces if he would, but the fort 
should not be surrendered. Upon this O'Dogherty took Hart's 
wife aside, and persuaded her without difficulty to second him 
in a scheme which would enable him to get possession of the 
fort without her husband's assistance. 

Towards the evening he set oiit with about a hundred men, 
and arrived after nightfall at Culmore. As soon as he came 
close to the gate he sent the lady forward with one 
Sarprise of of his own servauts. She cried out, according to her 
Culmore. instructions, that her husband had fallen from his 
horse and had broken his leg, and that he was l3ring not far off. 
Upon this the whole of the little garrison rushed out to help 
their captain. Whilst they were thus employed, O'Dogherty 
quietly slipped in at the gate, and took possession of the 
place. 

Having thus obtained the arms of which he was in need, he 
Capture of Set off for Deny. When he arrived at the bog by 
^^*'^- which the town was separated from the adjoining 
coimtry, he divided his forces, and put one part under the 
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command of Phelim Reagh. This division was to assault the 
principal fort, which lay upon the hill, whilst O'Dogherty him- 
self was to direct the attack upon a smaller fortification at the 
bottom of the town, in which the munitions were stored. Their 
only chance of success lay in their finding the garrison off its 
guard, as there were in the town a hundred soldiers, and an 
equal number of townsmen were capable of bearing arms. It 
was about two in the morning when the attempt was made. 
Phelim Reagh succeeded in effecting an entrance, and at once 
made for Paulet's house. The Governor was roused by the 
noise, and succeeded in making his escape to the house of one 
of the other officers, where he was finally discovered and put 
to death. After some fighting, all resistance was overcome in 
this part of the town, and the buildings in the fort were set on 
fire. The lower fort was seized by O'Dogherty with still less 
difficulty. Lieutenant Baker, having been baffled in an attempt 
to retake it, collected about one hundred and forty persons 
— men, women, and children — and took possession of two 
large houses, in which he hoped to be able to hold out till 
relief reached him. At noon on the following day, provisions 
running short, and O'Dogherty having brought up a gun fix)m 
Culmore, he surrendered, upon a promise that the lives of all 
who were with him should be spared. 

Neill Gar\e had sent sixteen of his men to join in the 
attack. As soon as the place was taken, O'Dogherty, according 
Neill to agreement, sent him a part of the spoil Neill Garve 

ap^Tnt-^'^ refused to take it What he was anxious to obtain 
"^<^"^- was a share of the arms, and he was disappointed 

that none had been sent. 

News of what had occurred soon spread over the country. 
The little garrison of Dunalong at once retired to Lifford, and 
its example was followed by the Scottish colony 
.;it LiiFord^e- which occupicd Strabaue. With this assistance Han- 
sard made no doubt that he would be able to main- 
tain himself at Lifford against any force which O'Dpgherty 
could send against him. 

Whether Neill Carve was really offended with O'Dpgherty 
or whether he was only anxious to keep well with both parties* 
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it is impossible to say. It is certain that the first thing which 
he did was to sit down and write to Chichester, re- 

Netil Garve ' 

makes pro- questing him to give him the whole of the county 
^wm- of Donegal. To this modest demand Chichester 
"^'* replied by advising him to show his loyalty at once, 

and to trust to him for the proper reward afterwards. 

The Deputy saw the necessity of crushing the rebellion 
before it had time to spread. He at once despatched the 
Marshal, Sir Richard Wingfield, into Ulster, with all 
•emmto the troops which he was able to muster at the 
^' moment, and prepared to follow with a larger force. 
On Wingfield's approach, O'Dogherty perceived that the game 
was up, unless a general rising could be effected. He set fire 
to Derry, and, after leaving Phelim Reagh at Cul- 
retreatsto^ more with thirty men, and throwing a garrison into 
Doe Castle. ^^^ CasUe, he himself retired to Doe CasUe, a fast- 
ness at the head of Sheep Haven. 

To O'Dogherty's honour it must be said, that his prisoners 
were all released, according to promise. Excepting in actual 
conflict, no English blood was shed in the whole course of the 
rebellion. 

On May 20, Wingfield arrived at Derry, and, finding it in 
liiins, pushed on to Culmore. In the course of the night 
Phelim Reagh set fire to the place, and, having embarked in 
two or three boats all the booty he had with him, made his 
innishowen Way to Tory Island. Wingfield proceeded to subject 
IIJ^S? Innishowen to indiscriminate pillage. ^ The cattle and 
^*^ horses of the unfortunate inhabitants were carried 

off, and were given to the townsmen of Derry, in compensation 
for their losses. 

Neill Garve, seeing that O'Dogherty was unable to make 
Nciu Garve ^ Stand agaiust the English, thought it was time to 
submits to submit to the Government He accordingly came 

the Govern- - , «. • • 

inent,but mto Wmgfield s camp, upon receivmg a protection 
cateT^th from the consequences of his past acts. He had not 
ODogherty. Y^^^ii loug in the camp before he sent to O'Dogherty, 

^ Endosares in Chichester's letter to the Council, May 4, 1608, S, P, 
Irel 
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assuring him that he need not despair, as the forces sent 
against him were by no means strong. He told him that he 
had himself only submitted to necessity, and that he was in 
hopes that arms would be put into the hands of himself and 
his followers, in which case he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of deserting. 

AVingfield was only waiting for munitions to lay siege to Birt 
Castle. In the meanwhile he received intelligence 

Attempt to ^ 

capture which gave him hopes of capturing the rebels. Ncill 

DDojiherty „ °, *^ . ^ *^ . ** ^.^ , 

fru trated Garve, however, sent mformation to O Dogherty of 
olrveA the plan of the English conmiander, and the attempt 

Not long afterwards the traitor left the camp, and betook 
himself to unadvised courses, which quickly drew upon him 
Arrest of ^^^ suspicions of the Marshal. He took great 
Ncill (iarve. nuHibers of O'Dogherty's followers under his pro- 
tection, and plundered those who had submitted to Wingfield. 
Nor did he stop here. He presumed himself to summon the 
inhabitants of the whole county to join him, as if he had been 
lord of the entire inheritance of the O'Donnells.* He com- 
manded that all men who had ever carried arms should, when 
they answered his summons, provide themselves with arms 
under [jain of a fine. This was too much for the Marshal's 
jjatience. As his former treachery was now beginning to ooze 
out, he was immediately arrested, and sent a prisoner to the 
Deputy. 

O'Dogherty's case was now hopeless. He was unable to 
cope with Wingfield, and Chichester's forces would soon be 
added to those of the Marshal. One desperate 
tkAat^c(i\?iui attempt he made to break through the toils, perhaps 
in the hope of exciting a more widely spread insur- 
rection. \Vith four hundred men he made his way across 
Ulster, and surprised and set fire to the little town of Clinaid, 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh. But here he found that his 
way was barred by Chichester's cavalry, and there was nothing 
to be done but to attempt a hopeless retreat to Doe Castle, 

' Bishop of Derry to Chichester, June 1$, Irish Col, iu 782. 
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the only place where it was any longer in his power to obtain 
even a temporary shelter, as Birt Castle, in which his wife, his 
daughter, and his sister were, had fallen into the hands of the 
English.* It was all to no purpose : he never reached the 
place of safety. On July 5, as he was approaching Kilma- 
crenan, a small place about six miles to the north-west of 
Letterkenny, he found Wingfield stationed across his path. 
The English immediately commenced the attack, though their 
numbers were considerably inferior to his.* The Irish were 
completely routed, and O'Dogherty himself was slain. It was 
better so, than that he should have met the fate of a traitor. 
Nothing good could ever have come of his rash and ill-timed 
rebellion. But he was not a mean and treacherous enemy, like 
Neill Garve. Under other circumstances he might have lived 
a useful, and even a noble, life. He had set his life upon the 
throw ; but it is impossible not to feel compunction in reading 
the Deputy's letter, in which he announces that, the body of 
the man who had spared the prisoners of Derry having been 
taken, he intended to give orders that it should be quartered, 
and the fragments set up on the walls of the town where he 
had shown an example of mercy to a conquered enemy. 

Of his followers, some of those who could not escape were 
hanged at once by martial law, and some were reserved for 
trial.' Amongst the latter were Phelim Reagh and one of 
O'Cahan's brothers, both of whom were executed. Two days 
CHanion 21^^^ O'Doghcrty's defeat, his brother-in-law, Oghie 
rebels. Qg^ Q'Hanlon, went into rebellion with a hundred 

men, but was speedily overpowered. One sad scene has been 
handed down to us from the history of this abortive attempt at 
insurrection, such as must often have occurred in these horrible 
Irish wars. A poor woman, we are told, * was found alone by 

' Chichester and the Irish Council to the Council, July 2, Irish Cat, 
ii. 8io. 

* Chichester to the Council, July 6, iMd, ii. 817. If the numbers are 
correctly given, O'Dogherty must have had seven hundred men. As he 
marched out with four hundred only, he must have gathered followers on 
his way. The English numbers are given at three hundred. 

' Chichester to the Council, Aug. 3, ibid. iii. 7. 
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an Irish soldier, who .... stripped her of her apparel,' and 
left her * in the woods, where she died the next day of cold 
and famine, being lately before delivered of a child' * 

The employment of treachery by the English commanders 
is even more repulsive than a casual act of cruelty. Where- 
ever any of the rebels were still to be found in arms, Chichester 
allowed it to be understood that he would pardon no man un- 
less he could show that he had put some of his comrades to 
death. 2 

One of the escaped bands had taken refuge on Tory Island. 

Sir Henry Foliot, who was sent in pursuit, found that they 

had all fled, except a constable and thirteen warders. 

Themal FoHot offered to spare the constable if he would 

sacreon within two hours deliver up the castle on the 

Tor>' Island. • t i 

island with the heads of seven of his companions, 
amongst whom was to be a certain M*Swyne. While tWs 
negotiation was going on, one of the English officers was, 
by Foliot's orders, dealing with M'Swyne to kill the con- 
stable and some of the others. "So," wrote Foliot coolly 
to Chichester, " they departed from me, each of them being 
well assured and resolved to cut the other's throat By ill 
hap, within the time appointed, it was the constable's for- 
tune to get the start of the others, who killed two of them. 
Presently the rest of them fled into the island, hiding them- 
selves among the rocks and clefts, which, after the break of 
day, I caused them to look for, and gave them two hours for 
the bringing in of their heads without the assistance of any of 
the soldiers ; otherwise their own were like to make up the 
number promised by them ; and, after a little search, they 
found three of them in a rock. The passage to it, in every 
man's opinion, was so difficult that I had well hoped it would 
have cost the most of their lives ; but the constable, with the 
first shot he made, killed the principal ; the other two men ran 
away toward us, the one of them promising some service, which 
I inquired of and found little matter in it, so delivered him 

' Da vies to Salisbury, Aug, 5, Irish Cal, liL 15. 
- Chichester to the Council, Sept. 12, Und^ iii. 40. 
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again to the constable to be hanged ; and as he was leading 
him to the execution, the desperate villain, with a skean he had 
secretly about him, stabbed the constable to the heart — ^who 
never spake word — and was after by the other cut in pieces 
himself with the other three, and so there were but five that 
escaped. Three of them were churls, and the other two young 
boys." ^ That an Engb'sh officer could originate such a tragedy, 
and calmly recount it afterwards, goes far to explain why it was 
that even the efforts made by the Government in favour of the 
natives did not go ^ to win the Celtic heart from their own 
chieftains. 

It was not till June 1609 that Neill Garve was brought to 
trial The evidence against him was irresistible ; but his neck 
June, 2609. was saved by the old difficulty. Before the verdict 
N«i]^.^ was given it came to the knowledge of the court that 
tn»i- the jurors would never convict the lord of their own 

country. Upon this an excuse was found for stopping the 
He and trial* The prisoner was sent to England, together 
^^^ *~ with O'Cahan. They were both detained m prison 
England. ^^ they died, in spite of their complaints of the 
illegality of such treatment 

When O'Dogherty's rebellion had been crushed, all possi- 
bility of resistance was for the present at an end. The English 
Prospects of Government had only to consider what use they 
the future. ^Quld make of then- conquest It was necessary to 
take some steps for the settlement of Ulster. On the spirit in 
which the new system was introduced would depend the pro- 
spects of Ireland for centuries. The temper of the native 
population was such as to promise well for the success of any 
experiment which might be introduced by a ruler who combined 
a practical knowledge of the circumstances of the country with 
a statesmanlike appreciation of the wants of the people with 
whom he had to deal The recollection of the harshness of 
English rule, indeed, continued to form a barrier between the 
Government and a great part of the inhabitants of Ireland, and 

» Foliot to Chichester, Sept 8, Irish Col, iiL 54, 
' Davies to Salisbury, June 27, ihid, iii. 398. 
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the whole of the six counties.' In many respects their sugges- 
tions were not unlike those which had been made by Chichester. 
1609. They proposed, as he had done, that the new inha- 
£u^jr** bitants of Ulster should be composed of the retired 
2ld't]ES"of ^^^^ ^"^ military servants of the Crown, and of 
Chkhester. English and Scottish colonists. But whilst Chichester 
would have treated with the Irish as being the actual possessors 
of the soil, and would only have admitted the colonists after 
the bargain with the natives had been completed, the Commis- 
sioners were ready to look upon the map of the North of Ireland 
as if it had been a sheet of white paper, and to settle natives and 
colonists in any way which might appear at the time to be most 
convenient They were all men who knew Ireland well ; but 
the question was one of that kind which demands something 
more than personal knowledge of a country. Of the part which 
each of them took in the production of the scheme there is no 
evidence whatever, but the error which was committed was so 
precisely of the kind which was likely to proceed from Davies, 
that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is principally 
to him that the mischief is to be traced. 

No doubt the plan of the Commissioners was attended by 

considerable advantages. By bringing the Irish to inhabit 

separate districts assigned to them by the Government, they 

would be withdrawn from those defensible positions which 

might prove formidable in case of another outbreak. 

Mistake of ^/. .,1 • « 

the commis. Of Still greater importance was it to leave a con- 
**^*^"* tinuous tract of land for the sole use of the English 
colonists, whose safety would be endangered if their posses- 
sions were intermingled with those of the Irish, who were 
little disposed to look with favour upon the intruders on 
their native soil. But all these arguments were as nothing in 
the face of the manifest injustice of tearing away a whole popu- 
lation from its homes. The one hope for Ireland was that the 
Irish themselves should learn that it was possible to regard the 
Government with loyalty. Whatever mistakes had been com- 

> A project for the division of the escheated counties, Jan. 23, Irish 
Col, iii. 244. 
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mittcd during the first five years of James's reign, the polky 
adopted by Chichester had been, at all events, such as to foster 
the notion that his aim was the protection of the native popu- 
lation against the exorbitant power of their own lords. What- 
ever good -will may have been won in this way was lost for ever 
if the scheme of the Commissioners should be adopted It 
was not as if the land question had concerned the prominent 
chiefs alone ; in spite of all the practical oppression which had 
been exercised, no idea was more strongly rooted in the Irish 
mind than that the land was the property, not of the chief^ but 
of the sept ; and that the poor were equally interested with the 
rich in defending the tenure of the soiL With a little manage- 
ment and fair dealing, such a feeling would probably have 
passed away before the softening influence of increased material 
prosperity. But a forcible removal of a whole population could 
only be regarded as a violation of its dearest lights. The 
poorest herdsman who wandered after his cattle over the bogs 
and mountains would treasure up in his heart the remembrance 
of the great confiscation which had robbed him of the lands of 
his ancestors, and had placed them at the feet of the stranger. 

It is not too much to say that upon this apparently simple 
question the whole of the future fate of Ireland depended 
Its extreme ^of whctt ouce that dcclsion was taken, there would 
importance, j^g ,^y j^ossibility of drawing back. If the plan of the 
Deputy were carried out, Ireland would be left, in the main, to 
its own inhabitants, and the English Government would have 
limited its interference to that salutary control and education 
which a more advanced race is capable of exercising over 
another in a more backward condition. If, on the other hand, 
the scheme of the Commissioners were adopted, Ulster was 
inevitably doomed to a confiscation which would hand it over to 
an alien race ; here, too, as in some other parts of Ireland, there 
would be a chasm which nothing could bridge over between 
the old and the new possessors of the soil The religious dif- 
ferences, which, under other circumstances, as the Government 
grew wiser with the course of time, would cease to trouble it, 
would become the watchwords of the opposing races, which 
w ould learn to hate one another with a hatred greater than 
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even that to which theological rancour can give biith. In the 
midst of the strife the government itself would deteriorate. 
Those who from time to time exercised its powcra would be 
more than human if they were able to mete out indifferent 
justice, between Protestant Englishmen and men of an alien 
race, whose religion they detested, and whose submission was 
to be secured by force alone, excepting at the price of 
sacrifices which they were unwilling, and probably unable, 
to make. 

Nothing of all this was fcnreseen by the well-meaning men 
who had been employed to diaw up the reguladons for the 
Buon'i future colony. Nor was dther James or Salisbury 
•uw'irfill^ likely to come to their help. Even the man of trans- 
'"* cendent genius who was ready to give his advice 

upon the subject failed to grasp the real bearings of the case. 
Bacon had long cast his eyes with sorrow and impatience upon 
the distracted condition of Ireland. The work of redudng it 
to civilisation was more likely to enlist his sympathies than 
even the Union with Scotland or the aboUtion of feudal tenures 
in England Above all things he hated anarchy, and the pro- 
posed enterprise vras welcome to him as the heaviest blow 
which had yet been dealt to the chronic anarchy of Ireland. 
By the side of such a work as this, he himself has told us, 
he looked upon the Vii^nian colony as upon the romantic 
achievements of Amadls de Gaul when compared with the 
deeds related in Caesar's Commentaries. 

A few days after the first report of the Commissioners was 
ready. Bacon drew up,' on the subject which bad been 
HiitratiK Occupying his mind, a short treatise, which he pre- 
uii^'o"?"" sented to the King as a New Year's gift.* As is the 
Uijur. (^sg ^^-itlJ everything else which proceeded from his 

pen, the few pages of which it consisted teem with lessons of 
practical wisdom. On every point upon which he touched he 
had something to say which deserved the attention even of 
those who were immediately famihar with the country of which 

I LtllfTS and Life, iv. tl6. 

' Bacon to the King (ibid. iv. 114) 
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he was \\Titing. But that which, at this distance of time, 
strikes the reader far more than the insight into the facts of 
the case which he displayed, is the complete absence of the 
slightest allusion to the feelings and wishes of the native popu- 
lation, or to the not improbable consequences of the dislike 
with which they would be certain to regard the intruders. 
Where a modern writer would see a wild independence which, 
if once it were trained to obedience, would form the surest 
foundation for liberty. Bacon saw nothing more than the 
anarchy which actually prevailed; and with his exaggerated 
faith in the power of government to educe order out of con- 
fusion by regulative measures, he left James and his advisers 
without a word of warning. 

If it was unfortunate that Bacon should have failed to point 
out the way to better things, it was no less unfortunate that 
Chichester, who alone had the wisdom to recommend 
views on the the adoptiou of a juster system, should have been 
qucsi.on. influenced merely by motives of practical expediency. 
It was not to the future embarrassments of his successors that 
he was looking when he drew up his scheme : it was only the 
j)resent difficulty of removing the septs which had deterred 
him from adopting the view which had found favour in London.^ 
But he took care to remind the Commissioners that the Irish 
were certain to put forward claims which were disregarded in 
the new scheme, and he informed them that he had himself 
ordered the publication in Tyrone of the King's intention 
to settle all the principal men in competent freeholds if they 
could give assurance of their loyalty.* 

According to the scheme of the Commissioners, the portions 



' *' Now you must note that many of the natives in each county do 
claim frcelioKl in the lands they possess, and albeit their demands are not 
justitiahle hy law, yet is it hard and almost impossible to displant them ; 
whercfi)re I wish that a consideration may be had of the best and chief of 
them, allx:it they were all in Tyrone's last rebellion, and have now hearts 
and minds alike." -Chichester's instructions, Oct. 14, 1608, Irish Cal, 

97- 

* Chichester to the Privy Council, March 10, 1609, ibU, iii. 292. 
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into which the escheated lands were to be divided were to 
be of three different sizes — of one thousand, fifteen 
hundred, and two thousand acres respectively! * Each 
proprietor was to build on his estate either a castle 
or a walled enclosure, with or without a stone house, 
according to the amount of land he held. The English and 
Scottish undertakers, to whom the greater part of the land was 
assigned, were to be prohibited from alienating their lots to 
Irishmen, or from permitting any native to hold land under 
them. On the land assigned to the officers, a certain number 
of Irish were permitted to remain, but for the most part they 
were to be banished either to the portions assigned to the land- 
owners of their own race, or to desolate regions in other parts 
of Ireland. 

.j^^ J ^. It had been originally intended that the colonists 

•ation should present themselves in Ireland at Midsummer 

1609, but it was found necessary to defer the com- 
mencement of the undertaking till the following year.* Some 
of the provisions of the scheme had been found to be dis- 
tasteful to those who were likely to give in their names, and it 
was proposed to alter the arrangements in these respects. Time 



* The following is the proposed division according to the second report 
of the Commission. The calculation is given in acres : — 





Englbh and Scotch 


Servitors 


Irish 


Tyrone . 


. 45,000 . 


. 14,000 . 


10,000 


Coleraine . 


. 15,000 . 


. 1,500 . 


6,500 


Donegal . 


. 47»O0O . 


10,000 . 


18,500 


Fermanagh 


• • 


. 4,500 . 


8,500 


Cavan 


8,000 . 


8,000 . 


16,500 


Armagh . 


. 35.000 . 


. 7.SOO . 


10,000 



150,000 



45»5oo 



70,000 



According to the Muster Roll presented by Mr. Gilbert {A Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Irelami^ i. 332), these six counties when settled pro- 
duced from amongst the colonists, a muster of 7,336 armed men, which 
in a settled county would imply a population of about 29,000. As, how- 
ever, there would be few aged )>ersons amongst them, it would hardly be 
safe to reckon more than 20,000. 

' Reasons proving that the deferring of the Plantation is most con- 
venient. May, Irish Cat. iii. 326. 
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proceeded to the north. He first went into Cavan, where he 
„ found that the Irish had procured the services of a 

He goes into '^ 

ukter in lawyer from the Pale to urge their claims. This man 
remove the argued that, in reality, the land was the property of 
the native holders, and asked to have the benefit of 
the proclamation which Chichester had published soon after 
his accession to ofiSce, in which a declaration had been made 
that the lands and goods of all loyal subjects would be taken 
under His Majesty's protection. Davies met him with the 
ready answer, that the Irish holdings gave no ownership which 
the law could recognise. To this was added the extraordinary 
argument, that they could not possibly be considered as having 
any hereditary title ; in the first place, because * they never 
esteemed lawful matrimony to the end they might have lawful 
heirs : ' and, in the second place, because * they never built any 
houses, nor planted any orchards or gardens, nor took any care 
of their posterities — both which they would have done if they 
had had estates descendible to their lawful heirs.' As a natural 
consequence, they had no lands to which the proclamation 
could apply.* Davies does not inform us what effect this 
miserable reasoning had upon the Irish; but there can be 
little doubt that the presence of the Lord Deputy and his troops 
was far more effectual than the logic of the Attorney-General. 

In Fermanagh and Donegal there was little remonstrance, 
but in the other three counties the Deputy found it by no 
His diffi- means easy to effect. his purpose. There is something 
cukies. very touching in the tone of the letter in which he 
gave an account to Salisbury of his difficulties. He writes as a 
man who sees that his wisest schemes have been ruined by the 
folly of others, but who is at the same time prepared to do his 
duty unflinchingly, and to make the most of that which others 
had done their best to mar. Two years before * he had thought 
of little more than of the difficulties of overcoming resistance 
if he were compelled to deal harshly with the natives. He 
had now learned to sympathise with them. The Irish, he writes, 

* Davies to Salisbury, Sept 24, Irish Col, ill 874, and printed in Sir 
J. Davies's Tracts, 
» P. 436. 
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During the course of the next year some progress was made 
in the colonisation of the country. Of the undertakers some 

. indeed never came near the lands which had been 

Progress of allotted to them, but there were others who entered 
c CO ony. j^gj^j.^j jy ^pon the enterprise. When in the summer 
months Lord Carew, the former President of Munster,* came 
over to report on the condition of the country, he found the 
busy sound of the forge and the mill in many a spot where 
such sounds were heard for the first time. Schools and 
churches were springing up. The City of London had taken 
in hand the settlement of Derry, which was now to be re- 
built under the name of Londonderry, and to give its name 
to the county in which it stood, and which had hitherto 
been known as the county of Coleraine. To all appearance the 
change was for the better; but the disease was too deeply rooted 
to be removed by such signs of outward prosperity. For the 
present, indeed, all was quiet Feeling that resistance was 
hopeless, those among the Irish to whom lands had been 
assigned had removed sullenly to their scanty possessions.* 
But the mass of the inhabitants remained in their own homes. 
They made themselves too useful to be removed, and by per- 
mission or by connivance the arrangement for the separation 
of the two races was broken through. They remained to 
feel that they were in bondage to an alien race. They knew 
that they were despised as barbarians by men who had robbed 
them of their lands. There was not an Irishman who plied his 
daily task for his English or Scottish employer who did not 
cherish in his heart the belief that he and his were the true 
lords of the soil, and who did not look forw^ard with hope to 
the day when the great O'Neill should return from his wander- 
ings, and should give back the land to those to whom it of 
right belonged. 

* Report, Jan. 29, Lambeth MSS, 630, fol. 42. 

* Chichester to Salisbury, Dec. 12, 16 10, Irish Col, iii. 928. 
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■n|dtr(Kttl(m.tT<lU.sr.«vo. lb. 1 Ulmry OUIlaB. S Tidi. »m M. 
Kuula/k OrWod ud HMoifca] S8HJL Cbe^i RdltlnD. CkDWDin3i.t 
BfenlantH HUUoo. 1 nd. ac. Svo. «(. I DbUdm BdlQoD. 4TalLFiirtaTa.1 
FiepMBdUIOB. lTDUiT.e*o.ti. 1 Lfbivy BUtJon. t toIl Bra, M>. 
Ibj'i OdutintfeHUiI Hbl<»T Dt Bnsluid, 17«0-t8Ti>. g lOb. onus Sra. 1*1 

^ Danocncy la Butopa. V Tols, Bto^ Bt«^ 
Vatvtir^ ftlloltbs ttorau Bepubllc lluio. Tj. M. 

■ OsiMl HinoTT of Ronu. B.D. ?»— «.!>. tn, Omni Ira. Ti. M. 

■ HlitoTT of tbe RoiDuu tuidiit ths Bmplrc. B Tids. piat »n. Ui, 
OM"* RoofllKlloni ot IhB lut H»l(-C*iitni7. OiwrB Sro. !«. U. 
R»»liD»oii'i AnolMit Egypt. 1 rota. 8t* tSi. 

— BBmnth Grwl Qrlmtal Monjjchj— Tba Bwnliun. Sro. nu. 
anbohm'i Oitord IWonnen— CUcl. BnimBi. b Van. in. tit. 
atrl'i Htotwj of iha Ohnrch ol Bnglond. Orown Sro. Ti, U. 
Bmlth'i CartliacB md tbe CutbiclDliuu. Cnm Bto, 1I(. M. 
Tijlor'g Utnoal at ttu Qlitair ot lodia. Croon Bvo, If. U 
Tnn]r>D'i Bull HUtorr ot CbvlH Junoa Foi. Omwn Sn. U. 
Wilpote'g Hillary of Bnglud, IBie-UUI. 3 rul«, Rrn. tl. 1U, 

London, LON0KANB & CO. 



General Lists of Hew Worb. 



BtOQRAPHtCAL WORKS. 
3*g>tiat'i Blognphlal Stadia. 1 tOL in. Iti, 
Biln'i Blojrephj ol Jmim Mill. Crown Bro. Portnft, b. 

— CiltlclnD uid BscoQec-tlsDi of J. B. Kill. Crown Sto. li. U. 
Borki'i Thiattadsi of TunlUs. 1 toIi. cevwi Sto. Hj. 
Oil/la'iHaBlQlunDOH, ediudbrJ. A-rnrnda. 9 tdH. erovn Btb. IX. 

CmUa*! DIctlenWT of Ounenl BtognphT. Uedlom tn. Mt. 

Proodi'i ThnmM Ouljla. PM-IBSS. 9 TolLSro.wItb ForOalti ud PWli^ *>*. 

aialg*! LUi at tha Dnke of Welllogton. Cidwd (to. U. 

Bklliwell-Ftallllpifl'i ODtllnn of ahikupeu*'! Uf ■. Sto, 7j. M. 

Jemdil'iUfeof Hi[K^«m thaThlid. 4TDla. Rto. £1. 18i. 

LKkr*! Lmdn ol PnUlc Opinion In Inlu*. Orown Iro. Tj. U. 

LU* (Tlu} ud LMtBi of Lord ttKunUf. Bf hli Kephtw, O. Otto nml^WL 

tf .F. Popolir Edition, 1 roL cn>*D gvo. Si. CiUh( Uttcm. 1 nlL port 

Bto. I9(. Llbr>i7 BdlUon. 9 toIl Sto, Ul 
MAnhmnn'i UcmOia of H^TAJock. Grown Sto. tf. M. 
Mtmolr of ADjWtu D* Uorgu. BThiiWifs. tro. Ui. 
Umdilwihn'i LUta*. Tnnsliilfd by Udj Willua, 9 toIl a. Sto. M. Moh. 
Uill'i tJohn BOurt) Antoblognph;. gro. ;i, td. 
Koder'i BndnlnencH of Oriel CoUega. 3 toIl srown Sto. ISi. 

Ontton'i Lite 4o. Dt Wmiun Law. Sio. ISj. 
ekobaleffli tha SlaToslc CauH. B; 0. K. gio.PortnJt. lu 
aeathej^ ConwpondeOM with Ouolln* BowlM. Bra. lu, 
Siaddlng'i Lattsa and Ufa of Prandi Baoon. 1 Toll. 1*0. M. U, 
Slaphn'l ball In BcoleduUcal Blognptar. Qrown St& 71. dL 

MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
AjLtKft Tlow erf t2M Bdaaoa of JnilBpradBDOL Bro. ISj. 

— rif^ Tan of am Bqfllili CanrtilCaUoB, IBSO-IBM. Omn tn. UK 

— Prtmor cf Iba Bncllili Coutftntlon. Oown tn. It. 
Bacco'i 9mijt, wtlti Annotatiimi bf Wlutalr. tra. 104. M. 

— Fromni, cdlttd br Kn. H. Pott. 8ti>.1Bi. 

— Worb. adlted br SfWddlDC f mb. Ira. Tti. «4. 
Biaahot^ Bamvala SCodlaa, adltad bf HnCtoB. In. IDi. M. 
Baln*l Loglo. DadnctlTa and lodnetiTa. Cnwn Bro. lOi. M. 

PlBT I. Dadnctlon. ii. \ Past n. IsdncUon, U. M. 
BoDand k lut'i AiWoUg'i FdUUca. Crown Ira. Tj. «d. 
OrutfilthlaatljbtoU*; OnckTeit, BngUihlTotti. 1 tc<i. Bro. Bli. 
Hsd(na% PhOoaciptaj Dt BcfliMloB, I Tola. Bto. tU 
KaUich'a Path and OoaL Bto. 111. BA 

LMlWalwLTi In PoUCIoaluid Moral FbOoKiphr. Bni.lOt. M. 
Lawk oa Anthorl^ In llittn <tf Opinion. Bro. U4. 
Uacaolv^ SpMCbca otnacted bj HlmaiU. Grown Bto. tf. M. 
Ibdaod'alDOBCMiloatPhllDaapbT. TaLL8T0.1«<. Tol. O. Fait L III. 
Min oa RnnHBtaUTt Omsamait. Ciown Bra. lb 
— on Libwtj, Orowa Bto. Ij. id. 
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Genend Listi of Kew Worxt. 

1 AsiljADltliaPlMnamauijf CtaaHioiullliid. lTCli,»n.Ul. 
' >»>7i an PimttM Q—Mani cl PgUUal Btmomy. 8ro.Ci.M. 




lop, 1 Ttis. hti. ■«(. 



amdui*! iDnitnmnf laiOliiUii, witli Bniriliti Ntrto. Bio. lb. 

Betb A llilduir's I'hlliwiJhliHl Eauyi. Bto. Sji. 

Bvlntnisc'i Flcton logic. r<alBTO.lj;: 

Tbotcno'i OctliDf of Six-ramiy Iavi of Xboai^L Ctem 8*0. (<. 

TocqanlllA I>aniHn<7 [n Amrfta, Inndalid tr Bon. irali.a' 

TwlB^ Lh at KiUoiu Id Tlma ol Ww. StiwiiA BdlUui. Std. lU. 

Vtatdi'i BteOMiia or Li^ls. tro. lit, ti. Otnn Sro, u 



~- — — iUiciula. »ya.liu.*i. Onm Iro. 1a 


— Stolai, BpluiRui, and Beeptja. 

— PI.H. .Hill lae Older Aorfanj. Cr 


fn- 


m RtD. Idf. «<L 



MISCELLANEOUS AND CRmCAL WORKS. 

~ (T-) Usoul ot BngUih LiissUin. Ctswb Bn. Ii, «A 

— KngUib Pwtrj mud Pioa. CtDwo 8va Ci; 
Qals'i Bmotloni bu<] tbe WiU. Sro. Iff. 

— HbduI ud Koim] ^ni(« Grown dTa.ini.M 

— ShUH Ull tbs Ibtl'llKt. §T% 1S<. 

BeaoHufleld tLoid), Thn WIc >nd WlMoo <^ rnm Sro, b. 
BitckEi'i CAnrKlai ud OdJIm, r,y UetaiUB. Foic tro. I1. M. Miti. 
BUcklaT*! Oanuui ud BnvUili litctloBtiy. Port Uto. Ti. M. 
OmlumD'i Prwnlial Fnach & BiutUsli DlcCioou;. P«t BtO. T«, (d. 

— Foclot rno^ Md B:ii'Uiii DIdUdoiut. Bqnu* lino, tn < 

VUnr^Luputesuid Iui(iiti;Fi. Cnwn Sto. ti. 
Traado'iabonStiidlHeiiQnstSabJairU. I (Die nrnnSrct lib 

— — — Ti'itrth S«rlofc Pto, ItJ. 
Hoburt'iUodli:*lLBnguHC«utgt.Lulie. ^^. lUi. 
HBBU'a^BT^ edited bjOrncihOnM. 3 iDli. «to, ISi, 

— TimUu OD Hnauo Natiuf, alltMl Br Onm A Onat. I reta. Ito. 
bitiiBm't Buidhixik of thg Bn^Uih [jmgiiKgi. Crowa Bro. t^ 
Uddidl b ecea'w ar-^.^tOab Ualaaa. «to. 
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General Listi of New Works. 



Uaimftj*9 OUaaiGal Greek Literature. Crown Sro. Vol. L the Poeta, It. 6d. 
Vol n. the Pzoee WritezB, 7«. 64. 

Millard's Grammar of Blocation. Fcp. 8to. 8«. 6d. 

MQner's Ooontry Pleasures. Grown bvo. 6«. 

litOler's (Max) Lectores on the Soienoe of Language. S vols, crown Sro. lU. 

— — Lectures on India. 8vo. 12j. 6d. 
Owen's Brenings with the Skeptics. 2 vols. 8vo. 8S«. 

Bioh*s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Grown 8to. 7«. 6d. 
Bogen^ Bclipae d Faith. Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 

— Defence ci the Eclipse of Faith Fcp. 8vo. Zt, M, 

Bogef 8 Theaanrns of Bnglish Words and Phrases. Crown Svo. lOi. 6d. 

Beiectkma from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Crown 8vo. t». 

Blmooz's Latin Literature. 8 vols. 8yo. 824. 

White ft Biddle's Large Latin-Bngliah Dictionary. 4to. ai«. 

White's Oonciae Latin-Bnglish Dictionary. Royal 8to. 12t, 

— Junior Btodent's Lat.-Bng. and Bng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square Itmo. 124. 

ia««.n>«^i« i ^^ Bnglisb-Latln Dictionary, b*. 6d. 
tsev»n,Uiij I j.^ Latln-Bngliah Dictionary, 7#. 6d. 

Wibon's Studies of Modem Mind &c. 8vo. 124. 

Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Crown 8to. 84. 6d, 

Witt's Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusbaud. Crown 8to. 

¥0088*8 XngUsh-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 84. 6d. 4to. 214. 

Tke Inays and Contributions of A. E. H. B. Grown 8to. 

AAtnmn HoUdajrs of a Country Parson. 84. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 84. 6d. 

OonunoD-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 84. 6<i. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 84. td. 

Critical Baaays of a Country Parson. 84. M. 

Gk»TV Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 84. 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and MoraUtiea. 84. M. 

Lsisnre Hours in Town. 84. Bd. Lessons of Middle Age. 84. 64. 

Our little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. 84. 6d. 

Freaent>day Thonghta. 84. M. 

Beoreatlons of a Country Parson. Three Series, 84. 6d. each. 

Seaside Musings on Smuiays and Week<Days. 84. 9d, 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a UniTersity City. 84. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, QEOQRAPHY, dec. 

fresman*s Historical Geography of Europe. 2 vols. 8yo. 8I4. Bd, 

Hsrschfll's Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown Svo. 124. 

Saith Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gaaetteer. 8to. 424. 

NebKm*a Work on the Moon. Medium 8vo. 8I4. M, 

Froofeor^ Basays on Astronomy. 8vo. 124. Proctor's Moon. Crown 8?o. lOi. M. 

— lATger Star Atlaa. Folio. I&4. or Maps only, 124. 6d. 

— New Star Atlas. Crown 8vo. 64. Orbs Around Us. Grown Sro. 7j. 84. 

— Other Worlds than Ouxs. Crown 8to. IO4. 641. 

— Son. Grown 8to. 144. UniTerse of Stars. 8to. IO4. fd. 

— Transits of Venus, 8ro. 84. td. Studies of Yenus-Tranaits, Sro. 6«. 

BBBltk's Air and Bain. 8to.244. 

The PnbUo Sohools Atlas of Andent Geography. Imperial 8to.7«. 64. 
The PttbUc Schools Atlas of Modem Geography. Imperial 8yo. f4. 
Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown Syo. 94. 



LoDdon, LONGMANS & CO. 



Oeserol LisU of Hew Works. 

Trat-Booki at Bdinca, UKbimlal ami PbTilcal— mMniird. 

Thmri Stractdnl ind Phjflologlo*! Bocuy, b. 

TiMCiA QoMiCltatln ObaDlokl AuilTMi, 41. «d. 

Thin* k llnlr^ QoallUUn Auljrii, It. t<t 

•nuttit CbtmUmi PUkiwiA;, «t. td. 

Unvln'* UkdiliH Dedgn, ti. 

WUDB-i Flue (Kd Sidld 0«cnHitiT, b. M. 
Tjmdlll'l FlMtUg UbUo of the All. Crown Std. It. M. 

— FnsnMDII of Bduics. I toIb. pan Sto. Iti. 
BaMklMsDlUaaon. Orowo Sto. lb. 

nomeoK. Crown Ito. li. Hiwfld, lj» M. i 
l«ht ClowD Stol 1j, ■Bwcd, Ij. M. do! 
„ smdluAmstca. Crown Sto. 7». iA 

— LmmuId Elcculoltf, Crowe Bro. li. M. 

— Boned, Hen Edition, including BHcnli Uemnlin. Crown Si 
TaaOi>ttaonB(nki,b]rUwnD()B. PortBTcUi. 
Woed'iBiUaAiiIsuli. Wllb 119 Ylgnetts. Sto. ItL 

— nana WlUuni Hudi. 8td. Ui. 

— IDMCK ki Baii^ Wl ih 100 nion 

— etnuig* DweUlnii. down Bto. ti. E 

CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 

BotAton'i BolUi In Uw HoDH, Lcctua OB BsBBUrr PtaJilcilogT. 
J»eo'aInorg»nl(jCJiemlsti7,ThBorelic»liindPnKUo»l. 7op.lTO.Jf 

HUlB') Klonmti ot Cbemlitiy, TlHDKillisl ud PnoclcaL tToli.l._ 

Ohfinlf) Phjila. Hi. Put IL lnoi(»nla ObonliDj, Mi. PwtllLOCBMUa 



Bamskk-i EipatimmUl Cbanlmr. Fi^i. Bro. ' Put I. U lil. Putn.If.M. 
Tbndleliiun'i Anuali of Cbonlisl Ifolleina. Vok. L k n. Ira. 14t. Moh. 
TDdoi'i Pnotioal ChamijiliT. Pop. «to. li. «d. 
»•«•■« DlcUOnKy of Olwniiby. fl ToU. nMdtaM (TO. ClI. St M.; 

THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITION*. 

DnNViAitOBdAitlndnMiiwot Jmiu- Sqnwaixowa Bti). llf. «d. 
Butlnkf't Hotel on the Br«nOil)«7,l(ilui. Clown Bto.»i. 

— Notsa on Ihc i/niirc UiUory, Pult. Crowa Sta. Ti. U. 
HdIdw'i Ate-Imtrnctlon in Bngbnd. Fcp.STa.ai. M. 



_ — _ Hklnia ud Uunn. ■ nk. tli. M 

— — — SiTtont. ComiMad l9 Ind} BuUika. iTOlLtft. 

Longmu't Three OBtbidnliDadinta] to BbPuL BquniTownlTa,lli. 

llHultT'i Idji si Andest RonH, UlcotrsUd bj Bohuf. Pop. 4to. Ilf. 
— — — lllivtnud hj Wetoelln. Crown *to. fi. 

.lUci . 



Hoon'* IrUi UdodtaL With 1«1 Plata br s. UkUm, &A. BnicrftT*! It 

— I«UiKookh,mni«ntadbjTBink. Bq . _ .~. .. 

(The) mo«timt«cl with Woodoni 
iniuuiBuuu In IB Uonthlj Puti, If, each. Qnuto. 
Pott n Or»k md Bomu Benlptan. WltA 180 mnibmUoni eognTed oi 
wood. Bqiun crown Sro. Ilf. U. 

London, LORQIUHS A CO. 



General Listi of Hew Worki. 

THE USEFUL ARTS. MANUFACTURES, *C. 
BwTJ ll BmnTcU's HBilvbjaADd LocomotlTU. Srdlj. 
ma^ Oittoliliini ol UiB Blaud BngioB, Fop, 8n>. ti. 

- KiutplH ol Steam, Air, ua Ou Sn^at. IM, TOi. ' 

- Hudlook ot Uie SuajD Bu^liyL Fcp. Era, it, I 

- BaoeDt ImpranrnenU in tbg Btouii Bsgliia. Fop. Sro. b. 
~ TnatliBiniUuSuvii Bogiue. *H>.41i. 

Bnaaer's BriUali KkTy, in i mil. Kro. with dud; IlliiRiittlolu Tot. L flhta- 

boildinE f Q[ thg FoipoKa ol Wv, 10(. Stl. V^u. IL & JU.If. M,«£b. ~ 
Ovur^ Boojoliqjiedls oC OirH Hoglnesrtiig. 8to. Mi, 
Onllay'i Euidbook ol PnadiHl Ttdcgrmph]'. En. Id, 
fcitln'-'it noBBdioIit Took Id Fsnimn, ha. equue tmwa Bto. lU. 
lUibalin'i tjBDfn! InfomisUgii fgr BnglDoen. S loti. onm Bra, 111, tit 

- Uiila uid UiilwoTk. I nd. Sto, >ti. 
awUl'B EoordopeillK Dl Arcttlteotnis. Bto. Mi. Sd. 

; Kvl'a UeUUorg;, ulHpta] b; Craakn Hid ItfiOrlg. t nla, 8td. M. IBj. 
I LBOdoD'a Xndroli^iBlia ol A^onlnin. Sro. Jli. 

— — — QhiAeaiiig, Sro. 31>, 

I Itltobell'i ItanniJ ol PiuUaa Aaa&jrlDg. Bid. SIj, td. 
\ IVoTtiioott'A lAtbu and Taming, Sra. ISf. 

I fareu'i ludsiDiAl QtuimbliT BdlUd bj' B, H. Ful, Ph-D, Std.Ui, 
, FIioh'b Alt at FerlnmsTj. Ftnmli BiUllon. Bqmire onnrn en. tlh 

Sennotl'B TreottM on tbc Mirlne Sleuo Bogln*. Bro. 111. 

StoDcy't Th«oi7 D< mrUuB ia airdBn, Ito;»l Sro. Sb. 
, TJn'i DIotlODuy of Aru, HuDttetuns. ft, Mlnea. * toIl Bedlnm Bn. cr. Ti. 

TUls CD AiUadol Muuia. B; Onxikea, Bro. ilj. 

RELIQIOUS it MORAL WORKS. 
Abba; & OmUin'a Eagllnb Ounroli In tha BlghCsenUi CeDtorr. 1 volt, Ito. Hi. 
Amold'i (RfiT. Dr. TLotom) Btmnops. 6 toL», orown Sto, •». aMftu 
Blabop Jeremy TajIra'aBnUrfiWoiki. With Ufa by Blahao Hibir. BUM br 

»£« Rav. C. P. Kdan. lOroli. Sto. «.»*. 
BoDlltaa^ OommenUr; ou tbe N Artiolaa, Oiewn Sro. U. 

- UlnoryciIilH'OtiiucJialBiigluil.Pn-RaloimUlcDl'sJoA. trbtti, 
Biay"i EluD.eat* ot Motilily. Fcp. 8vo. 3i. M. 

bowue'i (bUI>op) ErpoalUoo nt tba Us Articla*. Sto. ICj. 
CUnsrt'i Wlfe'n Uuukl, Crown Sto. fli. 
Ohriil onr Ideal. Sto. ii. id. 

Ocilnuo'BLKtniaaDntlitFtnMteachuidUialiMblMBlaBs. Sta.ltt. 
Oal«ii« on ttis FiolataBdi ud Bwli ot JsalmL Ctomi Bro. ta 
OoodfA Handbook ot the BII>Ie. Fwt 8vd. ;>. Sd. 
Oavt"W<'Hoinou'imguidLMIsn ol St. Pnul :— 

Idni7 XdltJOB, vitb aU tbe Original niiuOUioui, Uapa, lADdaoua M 

Btoal, Wocdonta, Itc 1 tdIs. 4io. 43i. 
Intsnwdiala EdiliOD. with > Sdaraloa ot Unfa, PUUa. ud WoodoaM. 

> Toll, aqium oioim Bro, ili. 
Btodoot'i BdWau, nrlBCd and condOLUd, with U mnmUMi and ltat>*> 

1 TOL orown Bro. Ti. td. 
CrsigbtoD'i Hiitoij ol tbe Papiur dniing tLs Bolormatlon. I nlib Bn. Ml. 
DaTldMD'i Iclnd action to the StO'lj ol tliE Now TssMiDHit. t Tola. Sto. Mi. 
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BlUootf a (Bishop) Coznmentary on St Paolli Bpfstles. 8to. ChdAttans, Bi. 6d. 

Bphodans, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10«. 6d. FhilippUoB, Odoflsians and 

Philemon, 10«. 6<i. Thessalonliins, 74. 6<i. 
BQlootfs Lectnzw on the Life of onr Lord. 8yo. li«. 
Ewald's Christ and His Time, translated by J. P. Smith. 8to. 16*. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter, fi toIb. 8to. 68«. 

— Antiqaities of Israd, translated by Solly. 8to. lit,$d, 
Oospel (The) for the Nineteenth Centozy. 4th Edition. 8to.10«. M. 
Hopkins's Christ the Consoler. Pop. 8vo. S«. <k{. 

Jokes's New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8to. 8f . 

— SeoondDeath and the Beetitntion of all Things. Grown 8vo. U. Ctl, 

— Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 7*. M, 

Kalisch's BiUs Studies. Pabt I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8yo. 1(»i. 6d. 

— — — Part n. the Book of Jonah. 8n».10«.6d. 

— Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. L Oenetit, 8ya 18«. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12«. YoL II. Exodui, 16«. or adapted for the General Reader, 1S«. 
VoL m. LevMcut, Part I. I6s. or adapted for the General Reader, B», 
Vol. IV. LevUietu, Part II. 16*. or adapted for the General Reader, %*, 

Keary's Ontlinee of Primitive Belief. 8to. 18«. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. "Fcf^ 8vo. 0«. 

iSdanning's Temporal Mission of the Holy OLoet. Crovm 8to. Bs. 6d. 

Martineaa*s Xndeayonn after the Christian Life. Crown Sro. 7$, M, 

mm Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8to. U. ftd. nmo. 1j.<A 

— Sermons, Honis of Thought on Sacred Things. S vols. 7j. $d, eaoh. 

Mill's Three Essays on Religion. 8to. lOt. 6d. 

Monsell's Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Yep, Bto. 5«. ISmo. U, 

MUIler'8 (Max) Origin & Growth of Religion. Oown 8to. 7*. 6d. 

— — Science of Religion. Oown 8to. 7*, €d, 
Newman's Apologia pro VitA Su&. Crown 8to. 6«. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. By Miss SewelL Fcp. 8vo. Ss. M, 
Bewell's (Miss) Preparation for the Holy Commtmion. SSmo. It, 

— — PrlTate DoTotions for Toung Persons. ISmo. S«. 
Seymour's Hebrew Psalter. Crown Bvo. 7*. M. 

Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 7«. 9d, 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition, t vols. 8to. 86*. 
Thoughtsfor the Age. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8to. 8*. 6d. 
Whately's Lenoos on the Ohristian Bvidenoes. 18mo. M. 
White's Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 82mo. ftf. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES. &c. 
Baker's Rifle and Hound In Ceylon. Crown Sm o.7s.9d, 

— Bight Tears In Ceylon. Crown Sro. 7*. 6d. 

BaU's Alpine Guide. 8 vols, poet Sro. with Maps and Illustrations :»L Western 

Alps, <«. e<i. n. Central Alps, 7s. U. III. Eastern Alpe,IO«. M. 
Ban on Alpine Travdling, and on the Geology of the Alps, U, 
Brassey^ Sunshine and Storm In the East. Crown 8to. 7s. 9d, 

» Voyage In the Tacht 'Sunbeam.' Crown 8to.7«.64I. Bohool Idttion, 
fop. 8to. 2*. Popolar Edition, 4to. 6d. 
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General Liiti of ITew Vorki. 

iprmlDUioltlieniilUilSUtaoIAnicriai. CmwnSM 
Kcma ud tli« WHtam BlTlm. Oniro Bra. lU. M> 
Hsdls*) Ooognphr of IdJU. Itd. lU. 
HIUFT'iWinbirlnelD theBlvleiL Pnl Iro. Dluitntllm*, Ti. M. 
Tb» Alpine Ctab Ukp of SslUaluul. Id Foot BbcBt*. Uc 
ThiT« Id Narwif. By Two al Than. Croira ivo. mralnlMu, C>. 
Wald'i Bacred PulialBDiU. Orom Sra. IVi. M. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 



aUilMIBdIttOBtfMOTIlsuidTklslvchiSuIet BHContflrU, K.Q. U Toll. 

onwn Stoi ptloB Ai. tvsb, 
CkUsn BiHHDa (C StoKa ud lUa trU 
cat cdgn, silai li. M. s>ob •— 
Amj Hsiwt. ChraUilL I 

Th« Bul'i SuighteF. 



TIkdsMh on Wood. llToli.a 
LotJtfttr. Ooolngetv. I rtmUrial FlCTft togp 

Hlblt. Tucnd. Alto}. Iiion, ka. 

VeBctla, USDrietlk Tinple. | Ttia Tossg Dnkc. fee. 

VlTiui flrej. Kndfmlon, 
Tk* Maim Sonllet'i Lltmr;. Bnob Work In onvn In. L atnfl* Tolona. 
OKBiltlx Id IIvU. piioe ti.boiinU. <ir 'i. t(t. dolb ;— 
Bj Iha Earl of BcaCDDHadd. S.Q- E*tB novflntrr. 

Lotbftir. CDHlnMbf. 
SjM, T&ntTBl, 
VaeUa. [I^ulEtta Vemplb 
CoDluiiiE Flioulng. 

Ths Yousg bnke. Ac. 
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Tbe BnrgOBUM^ ramII/> 



Ntmli ud IW« of tba Eul af Benamnleld. K.O, Uodcni Noreilit'i libEUT 

BOlctoti, eaiuiileM in 11 rek. crawn Svo. jiiioE £1, 13i. dottia' 
OUpliimfa iHrt) In Trnat. Cro>™iTO,6i 
Wlilipon (mm Filrjr Lud. B7 Lord Bnibounie. WItli » niwtntlDiij. OnwB 

Hlnledj.FlectalT. Br LanI Bntboiiras. WlCb 9 ninitrbtMu. Onn Its. b. M. 

POETRY & THE DRAMA. 

BkOvy'i PniDi, s Poem. Civwii >to. llj^ «d. 

Bswdlar'i V*Bl]f abBliapsre. UaUm Ito. )b. ( nil. top. Ittk 

Oijlar^miidiidJSDier, HomomnitiliJlrtniulaUd. tiro. Ik U. 

LMdom, LOHQIUHS b CO. 
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Ctoneral Lists of Vow Works. 11 



Conlngton*! Aidd <rf Tlrgll. tnuMbtod Into BngMih Vwm, OrofmST0.lii. 

— Prtn TmiMhitloin o( '^igU'to Poai. Opowb 8n». In. 
GkMfclM'f ftaH, traadalad bj Biidi. LnieeRnvmSfObUkML 

— . traadaladbjWebb. 8voi.Ut.ML 
*- -~ rtt ft ad by (EMm* Oiowb Svow Si* 

Ingdowli PoeBBi. NvwBdIlioB. S tqIl flais 9fO» ISfc 
Maoaii]a7'iI<>7iof AaoiiiilBflaBa.wtthl'fiyaBdllisAiBMdi. ltoio.l«.M. 
The MUM, Ob«ftp BiUttoB, fop. Sfo. U Mwed, U ML oiotti, St. 6d. oloth txtnu 
Moofv^i PoeMnl WcAif 1 vol* ntibj tjjpt* Boil SfOw Ciu 
Sontbqr^FMttaaWcrlB. MMIiim t?a 14i. 

RURAL 8P0RT8, HORSE k CATTLE MANAQEMENT, Ac. 

Dead Shot (The), by MwlmiMm. Grown Svo. lOi. 6dL 

fitiwysnm'f Honee ftod SteUei. 8?o.l0i.6dL 

FniioMneiktlnoBlUiiiwIndliliBisiidhai. PialSmlSi. 

Honei and lUMdi. Q7 Frw-Lanoa. QNnm9fO.C«i 

HowttTi TieitB to Bemarkabto FlMM. drown 8vo. Tii 6d. 

Mfleiffe HoM^ lool^ and How to Keep lb Sonnd. Zmperial SrOb Ilk 6d. 

— Plain AeatiM OB Hm»4BMMlnc. Foil Svo. Sti SA 

— StabtaaadStabla-IltUnih Itepirial Svo. ISi. 

— Bemaiki OB HozmT TBeAfa. BoilSfOb U. lA 
latnor'a Ooontqr PlMtoTOk Grown Svat*. 
HerlM Honai and BUHnf. Grown 8tow t*. 
BooaldnTk nj-lUMi^ Inkmolocy. SfOwlif. 

SteeraDlieaaeioft]iaQx,bdn«aMaiiiialofBoYiaaFlittMlanr. Sfo. lia. 
BtoiwlMBntfli Dog tn Health and Dii—L B«iian orawB •?«. fi.SA 

^ ChvfboBsd* Chilian orownSfOblSk 
WlkooWk Ba^IliharmBa. Foibt?aU«.SA 
TonaMfb Wmk on the Dog. t?a ti. 

8f0w7«.ML 



WORKS OF UTILITY k GENERAL INFORMATION. 

▲otoBlUbdanODQhHTteFEiVBftalHnilte Vspi. SfOw 4i. M. 

BlafilfaPnolioalTkeatiM OB Browing. SmlOkML 

Bnoktonl Vood and HteM OookMy. Chown Sfo. Sk M. 

PnnoBlhallalBraal¥inigwMiitof OhiMwB. lop. Sfo. U. ML 

Bon*li Hinti to MMben OB Ite HaaagBiKt of «Mr Hinllli dnlBC tte BKlDd if 
PngBaBflyaBdiBthal9iBg4BBooB. Vspi.6T0blJ.SA 

OMnplHO-WalkirtOaawlGBd,€rHiowtoFlaya*WhMb VepbSvo.1a.SdL 

J6hnii»1(W.kJ.H.)Fat8Bleiri]la&naL VMrUi BUIion. Sf0.1SibSdL 

JohnatOBlLandlAwXialaBdAoki ChowBSfo.Ui 

LoBgman'iOhaiOpMiBgi. Vop. SvBii Si. SA 

Madiodli Boononifli for BagfauMn. BiHan erowa Sfo. Si. SA 

lofBanklBg^ VuuiHi Bdlliou. OkowsSvObSi* 
lofBaoooBtaik STQlLiBBnaNmiSfO. To&.L7«.Sdi 
— ThM^raadFMolloiofBHdkliV. Sv«kSTB.SSi. 
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12 Oeneral LUU of N«w Worlu. 

irColliKb'a Dictionary ot CommwM uid QotniMrcltJ Hiricatloii. tra. ni. 
Ifaandcr'i Blognpblnl Trmtarj. Bcp. Its. ti, 

— Hlilodotl TMysiT. Fcp.t>o.ti. 

— Bdxntl&c and LHovJ nwiUT. Fiiti. ■•<>. E<. 

— TrawuT ot Blbla iaowMes, edited by Atr. Pep, tra (l 

— ImmrT o! Botuiy, Bdlbod by Undloy k Koon Two FarW, ISk 

— Tiworj ot OtoeafiJ. F«i. «ro. b. 

^ Tiiaiiiij of KuD^'lBdice uid librwr of BBtennoe. Pvp. 8va» tt«. 

— TnuoTT of Ssnml BMctj. ftp. Sto. (t. 

Ptwtao^ CompnbeaglTiSpKlAert HaOdliiK-Antaiwi' Work. Crown BVB. ti, 

Fotfi TliBorj ol Uie Modeto SclonUBO <Jiim oI WliUi, Fcp. im. li, M 

Quain'n DictlooAry of Mi-ili.-iin'. Mniiiungi . 31i. S.I. 

SKfB'a Cookery uid iloiuekiALiltm. Orotfq -<.'ii. 7l.0iL 

Soott'i Fun Vtluec. Crown Bn. IJ. 
— BaiM ud Fnti^iua. Oran BtD. d. 

amltb'i Hudbo^ for Uldntro. Orown Sto. ti, 

Ttaa CMteet lAwyv, » Fopolar Diktat of Cba lAnn ol SailmJ. PcpL ■*«, b. 
' YiUe OB ArtLBiiil Mmur'iS b! CTooiwi. 6«u. au 
i WUUcli'i Fopnlu' IVtilf*. t>y MimlatC. 010011 8to. IDj. 

WUMa on BuJdD^ Baf onn. 8to. Ii. M. 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, Lt_0. 

HoIUti'i UAboA at THotaIng Blll<iDe. down Bra, U. M, 
I Bisidxe ud Fl^ona La Um tiaa. Orown Bn. U. H««d, BtU,M. Ump cloth ] 
I DC 1 PuU, bl. easb lewad, OE 81I. euli Ump oLoUi. 

I '■■T- Bbeau, «>ut*iiiliig Uis 'ftkufliw uul Ftguna it, 




QnuniBu ol OoaaWrpoliiI. Fit L npM.niisI Uro. (1. Id. 
WUlieai'i Uuiul « Slaglog. PuU I. fe II. S<. <d. at Waetbn, 
' axerdn uid Flstm ooawiiMd In FuU I. ud U. b( WUbom'i : 

LAILiuliSd. 
Large ShnU, Sat. 1 ta 8, ooouliilug Uu ngum tu Pul I. ol 

lB>Puc*l,«(. 
Ijuge StwaU, Mo«. » to »u, a 

Ma mial , 1b FOQl' PUwlt ot 

t^rta BhHU, Hm. 11 lo U. ooi 

ilynuu l9r ttK yoaag. Hit u UuMc BoyilSia,Sd 
' lufut Scbool eonga. M. 

SiKaUoQ. Uia Uuilcal AlphUist. Crova Bro. U. 
I lid BngUih SoogB tot Sooooli, Huuumlaed. M. 

I ;m:1ioo1 aougi tot 1 Uid I Voioei. > Doolo, Sn, mo 

i A Stan TmtlM on the Stati. b. 
LacnmoatliaHlnoqrarUadsniMii't'; (tto, b 
IdBtDiw oo Uh TnuiilUDD P^icI ' I I I.L.liijii nuu 

LoQ'ioa, LONOUANS Jl 
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